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PREFACE 


This  Book  is  Dedicated  to  my  Daughter,  Jessie  Barnett 


As  I  have  been  requested  by  several  relatives  to  give  a  sketch  of 
my  own  life,  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time,  I  will  try  to 
satisfy  their  request  by  relating  a  few  incidents  as  they  happened. 
I  will  begin  with  what  has  been  told  me  about  my  birth  and  the  first 
years  of  my  life.  Of  course  I  do  not  remember  only  what  has  been 
told  me  of  the  very  first  part.  I  am  like  a  witness  who  was_on  the 
stand  in  a  slander  case.  When  asked  questions  she  would  say  such  a 
person  told  her  so  and  so;  the  judge  rapped  for  her  attention  and  told 
her  he  did  not  want  her  to  tell  one  thing  she  had  been  told,  but  con¬ 
fine  herself  to  what  she  personally  knew  to  be  the  truth  and  nothing 
else.  After  this  advice,  the  questioning  attorney  began  with  ‘ ‘  how  old 
are  you.”  She  said,  “I  do  not  know.”  He  blurted  out,  ‘ “That’s  not 

reasonable,  tell  the  truth.”  She  said,  “All  I  know  about  my  age  is 

\ 

what  I  have  been  told.”  So  it  is  with  me. 
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I  am  sure  I  remember  several 
things  that  took  place  before  I  was 
three  years  old.  One  thing  is  as  plain 
to  me  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday 
and  that  is  the  return  of  our  soldiers 
who  had  been  in  the  Mexican  War, 
as  I  will  hereafter  relate.  Also  will 
have  my  poems  included  after  the 
biography  of  Mary  Anna  Barnett. 

’Twas  on  the  22nd  of  September  of 
the  year  1845,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  a  cloud  in  the  war  west,  with 
a  damp  chilliness  which  indicated  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  had  come;  -that 
the  heroine  of  this  story  was  born  in 
southern  Indiana.  She  was  the  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter  of  her  par¬ 
ents.  Her  mother  was  the  second 
wife  of  her  father*  Ambrose  D.  Bar¬ 
nett.  There  were  three  children  of 
his  first  marriage,  so  she  was  the  sev¬ 
enth  child  in  the  household.  She  soon 
proved  to  be  phthisical  and  scrofulous. 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  good  old 
pioneer  days,  all  the  children  were 
taken  to  see  the  new-born  babe,  among 
others,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barnett  with  her 
only  living  son  who  was  then  two 
years  old.  He  was  the  youngest  child 
and  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  two 
older  brothers  dying  in  infancy,  and 
you  readers  may  rest  assured  that  lit¬ 
tle  George  was  a  selfish  little  body 
and  cared  but  little  for  other  children ; 
but  he  pulled  away  from  his  mother 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  babe’s  head 
and  kissed  it.  He  never  was  known  to 
do  such  a  thing  before  or  since.  From 
tlie  first  sight  she  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  of  his  until  her  parents  moved  away 
farther  north,  but  his  parents  re¬ 
mained  at  their  old  homestead  until 
death.  As  stated  before  the  heroine 
was  the  second  daughter  of  her  par¬ 
ents  and  at  the  age  of  two  years 
showed  no  ability  to  talk  or  try  to 
speak  a  word.  When  she  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  two  years  old,  her  sisitcr,  Mar- 


•  0 

tha  was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever, 
which  soon  dismissd  her  spirit  to  the 
realms  above.  No  doubt  those  par¬ 
ents  in  their  irrepressible  grief  thought 
they  could  have  better  spared  the  lit¬ 
tle  invalid  instead  of  she  who  was  so 
promising  a  bud.  Alas!  for  God’s 
mysterious  ways.  I  should  state  here 
that  in  January,  before  Martha  died 
in  October,  the  third  daughter  was 
born  named  Milda,  while  the  family 
was  yet  in  the  Southern  home.  In  the 
meantime  little  Martha  and  little  An¬ 
na  had  become  very  fond  of  each  other 
Anna  having  learned  to  walk  and  play 
with  Martha.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Martha,  Anna  became  very  restless, 
looked  around  until  she  saw  the  cor¬ 
pse  stretched  and  dressed  for  burial 
upon  a  “death-board”  (as  it  was  then 
called)  with  a  white  cloth  over  her 
face  this,  little  Anna  (who  could  not 
speak  a  word)  pull  it  off  and  threw  it 
down  and  made  a  grab  at  her  play¬ 
mate  and  asked  as  plain  as  actions 
could,  why  she  was  there.  She  then 
took  a  broom  and  reached  up  where 
their  little  bonnets  were  hung  on  a 
nail  and  hoisted  them  down  and  put 
her  own  on  and  carried  Martha’s  to 
her  lifeless  form  and  motioned  for  her 
to  put  it  on,  but  to  little  Anna’s  sur¬ 
prise  that  white  cloth  had  been  re¬ 
placed.  1  his  displeased  her  very  much 
she  screamed  and  jerked  it  off  again. 
\\  !n*n  taken  away  and  told  that  her 
sister  could  not  play.  She  resisted  all 
efforts  to  keep  her  away.  Site  could 
not  to  be  reconciled  for  one  moment  al¬ 
though  they  tried  in  many  ways  to  pa¬ 
cify  her.  'S  et  for  weeks  she  hunted  the 
house  over  for  her  playmate,  refus¬ 
ing  the  companionship  of  all  other 
children.  As  time  went  on  she  seem¬ 
ed  to  forget  all  and  became  ecjua  Hy  in- 
terested  m  the  new  sister,  Milda.  As 
we  have  said  before,  Anna  showed  no 
ability  or  disposition  to  speak,  did  all 
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by  motion.  But  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  the  whole  family. she  all  at  once 
began  talking  very  plain  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  Truly  she  proved  to  be  a  great 
talker,  once  when  repremanded  for 
talking  too  much  she  said  “I  have  got 
to  talk  enough  to  make  up  the  two 
years*  that  I  never  said  a  word.  She 
had  some  unusual  points  in  her  char¬ 
acter  which  developed  quite  young,  as 
soon  as  she  could  talk  she  would  op¬ 
poses  her  folks  loaning  anything,  once 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old  a 
neighbor  man  came  and  borrowed  her 
mother’s  best  kettle.  She  saw  him  go¬ 
ing  away  carrying  it.  She  ran  to  her 
big  brother  and  told  him  to  go  and 
whip  Mr.  Bailey  and  take  our  brass 
kettle  away  from  him.  She  was  gen¬ 
erally  very  careful'  not  to  injure  any¬ 
thing,  one  day  while  her  mother  and 
sister  Sally  were  working  out  in  the 
loom  house  she  and  her  little  sister 
Milda  were  playing  on  the  porch  and 
noticing  some  morning  glories  which 
their  older  sister  Sally  had  trained  on 
strings  along  the  porch.  They  got  the 
scissors  and  cut  the  leaves  off  and  set 
the  largest  down  for  women  and  the 
smaller  for  girls  and  real  little  ones 
they  set  on  the  big  ones  for  babies 
and  were  having  a  grand  gqod  time, 
when  their  sister  came  along  and  no¬ 
ticing  the  destruction  of  her  flowers 
and  severely  chastised  them.  She  told 
them  that  the  bad  man  would  get 
them.  Anna  said,  “What’s  the  bad 
man’s  name”  and  Sally  said  “devil”. 
That  was  the  first  time  they  ever  heard 
of  the  devil.  They  looked  towards 
the  road*  thev  were  sure  he  would 
have  to  come  that  way.  Sure  enough 
there  .was  a  man  coming  horse  back. 
They  ran  to  the  house  and  crawled  in 
on  the  trundle  bed  that  was  shoved 
under  a  big  bed  as  was  the  custom 
those  days.  Here  they  nearly  suffo¬ 
cated  with  heat,  aftr  an  hour  or  two 
when  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Cutsingcr  came 
to  get  some  kittens  their  mother  had 
promised  her  and  the  trundle  bed  was 
pulled  out,  as  that  was  the  place  cats 
were  sure  to  be  when  there  were  no 
door  screens  to  prevent  cats  from  com¬ 


ing  in  the  house  and  in  searching  for 
cats  they  were  very  much  astonished 
to  find  two  little  girls  nearly  smoth¬ 
ered  instead  of  kittens.  As  there  was 
a  feather  bed  on  the  trundle  bed 
there  was  scarcely  room  {or  cats  let 
alone  two  girls  between  the  two  beds 
When  they  were  asked  why  they 
were  there  Anna  said,  “We  are 
hiding  from  the  devil.  Is  he  gone?” 
Both  women  went  almost  into  hys¬ 
terics  with  laughter,  Mrs.  Cutsinger 
recovered  her  voice  first  and  said  that 
was  not  the  devil  that  had  been  there, 
said  it  was  Kit  McColister  a  horse 
jockey.  That  was  not  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  Anna  and  Milda.  They  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  likely  to  come  and  get 
them  most  any  time.  I  have  thought 
how  many  sinners  there  are  today,  who 
think  they  are  “hiding  from  the  devil” 
but  will  be  hauled  out  of  their  earthly 
dens,  to  meet  the  reality  of  another 
world.  Oh !  could  they  nearly  suffo¬ 
cate  and  be  brought  out  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  repentance  never  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  sins  again.  As  truly  as 
these  two  little  girls  repented  of  spoil¬ 
ing  their  sisters  vines*  which  they 
never  attempted  again.  Anna’s  moth¬ 
er  said  she  was  the  most  peaceful 
child  of  any  of  her  children,  wdien  her 
rights  were  not  infringed  on,  she 
showed  no  disposition  to  meddle  with 
wliat  did  not  belong  to  her  nor  v/as 
she  willing  that  others  should  interfere 
with  hers.  She  was  very  careful  not 
to  hurt  a  living  thing.  One  day  her 
brother  Henry  asked  her  to  hold  a 
kitten,  as  soon  as  she  took  hold  of  it 
he  cut  its  feet  off,  Anna  screamed  and 
ran  to  her  father  with  it,  her  brother 
followed  her  and  snatched  it  from  her 
and  threw  it  in  the  fire  place  behind 
a  burning  back  log  from  where  their 
father  took  it  and  killed  it,  then  whip¬ 
ped  the  boy  as  Anna  thought  he  de¬ 
served.  This  caused  her  to  be  careful 
not  to  hurt  or  let  others  hurt.  She 
would  risk  her  own  life  to  save  others 
when  necessary*  as  we  will  prove  later 
on  when  she  was  nearly  grown. 
Alien  she  was  two  years  of  age,  at  the 
close*  of  the  Mexican  war  as  the  iron 
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horse  on  the  new  railroad  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Indiana  came  sniffing  the 
air  of  that  part  of  the  country,  bear¬ 
ing  the  returned  soldiers  from  that 
cuel  war.  The  citizens  gathered  to 
gather  with  whatever  means  of  jolli¬ 
fication  they  had  to  sound  a  salute 
to  welcome  their  return  home  to  their 
families  and  friends.  Anna’s  father 
brought  out  his  rifle  to  help  celebrate 
the  day.  After  her  father  had  load¬ 
ed  his  gun  preparatory  to  shooting 
Anna  asked  to  shoot  it,  her  father 
balanced  the  gun  on  the  railing  of  the 
porch  and  showed  Anna  what  to  do, 
she  pulled  the  trigger,  when  she  heard 
the  report  she  was  so  horrified  that  she 
was  always  afraid  of  a  gun*  empty  or 
loaded.  It  was  all  the  same  to  her, 
there  would  be  no  peace  until  put  out 
of  her  sight  while  her  parents  still 
lived  in  their  Southern  home  two  more 
sons  were  born,  Henry  and  Bob,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  six  sons  and  three  living 
girls.  The  mother  had  four  sons  and 
two  living  daughters  and  three  step¬ 
children  which  were  John,  Tom  and 
Sally.  The  mother’s  children  were 
Billy,  Frank,  Henry*  Bob,  Anna  and 
Milda.  In  1350  their  parents  sold  their 
southern  home  to  Henry  Fisher  of 
Ohio  and  bought  80  acres  of  Dave 
Hutts,  a  few  miles  northwest.  It  was 
glad  news  for  Anna  and  Milda  to 
know  they  would  move  away  from 
where  the  devil  lived  and  they  would 
not  feel  afraid  of  him  anymore.  All 
went  well  for  a  while.  They  were 
sent  to  school  along  with  their  broth¬ 
ers  after  they  had  gone  to  school  a 
while  thev  saw  a  woman  riding  a  lit- 
tie  sorrel  horse  with  a  long  black  rid¬ 
ing  skirt  that  reached  nearly  to  the 
ground.  '  She  stopped  at  the  school 
house  and  called  the  teacher  to  her 
and  said,  I  have  been  over  to  John 
F’s  to  settle  with  that  lying  devil 
of  a  woman.  Oh  !  how  awful  Anna  and 
Milday  did  feel  to  think  they  had 
moved  away  from  a  man  devil  and 
come  where  a  woman  devil  lived.  They 
thought  they  must  sleep  with  their 
heads  covered  up  so  he  could  not 
.see  where  they  were.  One  time 


just  after  dark  Anna’s  mother  asked 
her  to  go  in  the  orchard  and  bring  a 
chair  she  had  left  there  and  Anna 
told  her  mother  she  was  afraid  and 
her  mother  told  her  to  ask  God  not  to 
let  anything  hurt  her  and  she  did  as 
her  mother  told  her  and  went  and 
got  the  chair  and  as  nothing  hurt  her 
she  always  prayed  to  God  ever  after  for 
protection  especially  when  she  felt 
afraid.  One  day  their  mother  told 
them  that  they  could  go  over  to  a 
neighbors  and  stay  all  night.  This 
pleased  them  very  much,  as  their 
daughter  Martha,  was  their  school¬ 
mate  and  near  their  own  age.  Their 
breakfast  next  morning  of  all  the 
breakfasts  they  ever  ate  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  them,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  children  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  “first  table,” 
but  had  to  eat  what  was  left  from  the 
first  table  as  dished  out  to  them  much 
or  little  surely  on  this  occasion  it 
proved  not  to  be  much  as  hinted  be 
fore  when  they  went  out  to  breakfast 
and  took  their  standing  piaee  at  the 
table  (as  children  had  to  stand  while 
eating  in  those  good  old  days).  They 
couldn’t  see  anything  to  eat  but  soon 
Martha’s  mother  came  in  and  gave 
each  a  biscuit  then  took  a  tea-spoon 
and  poured  it  full  of  molasses,  out  of 
a  glass  molasses  pitcher  for  each  one. 
Anna’s  was  given  to  her  in  a  pickle 
dish  which  had  been  eaten  at  the 
first  table.  Anna  had  much  more  in 
quantity  but  no  more  in  quality 
than  her  sister  and  Martha  had. 
Then  the  cautious  mother  locked  the 
molasses  pitcher  and  contents  up  in 
a  chest  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket 
resting  assured  that  they  would  get 
no  more  molasses,  had  they  been  so 
evil  minded  as  to  have  tried.  Then 
the  good  mother  told  them  that 
there  was  a  new  baby  sister  over 
there  named  Buev  Jane.  On  hearing 
this  good  news  they  forgot  about  their 
appetite  and  ImrnYd  home  to  see  the 
new  sister.  This  was  May  7,  1852. 
This  was  the  eighth  child  of  their  moth¬ 
er’s,  seven  living  and  her  three  step¬ 
children,  making  in  all  ten  children. 
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After  living  here  a  little  over  two  years 
they  sold  the  Hutts  farm  to  James  P. 
Forsyth  and  bought  200  acres  of  land 
just  west  of  Cicero,  Hamilton  county, 
Ind.,  of  Elijah  Redmond,  where  they 
all  moved.  The  four  older  sons,  John, 
Tom,  Billy,  and  Frank  drove  through 
in  a  covered  wagon,  taking  with  them 
some  household  goods  and  cattle.  Yes 
and  cats.  Anna  refused  to  go  unless 
they  took  her  cat,  Mark.  Her  father, 
being  an  indulgent  parent,  especially  to 
Anna,  so  he  made  a  box  and  hung  it 
under  the  wagon  for  Mark  and  one  or 
two  other ‘cats  to  ride  in  so  cats  as  well 
as  cows  were  taken  to  the  new  home 
just  west  of  Cicero.  As  there  were 
two  dwellings  on  this  farm  the  largest 
was  known  as  a  country  “inn,”  near 
Cicero  creek  which  we  were  told  was 
so  called  for  the  fact  that  a  boy  named 
Cicero  was  walking:  a  foot  log  which 
lav  across  the  creek  and  fell  off  and 
was  drowned.  This  country  inn  which 
Elijah  Redmond  and  family  occupied 
was  vacated  and  possession  was  given 
to  the  new  comers.  But  the  smaller 
residence  a  little  farther  west  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Nevil  Redmond  and  family, 
a  son  of  Elijah.  There  they  continued 
to  live  one  year  after  the  farm  was 
sold.  This  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters  besides  the  parents  in  the 
order  named,  Charlotte,  Mary  and 
America,  twins  and  Hannah  Redmond. 
Of  these  girls  we  will  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  hereafter.  As  we  have  stated 
before  the  oldest  sons  drove  through 
from  Johnson  county  to  Hamilton 
county,  Ind.,  arriving  at  the  new  home 
a  day  or  two  before  the  rest  of  the 
iamily,  unloaded  and  returned  back  to 
Xoblesvillc  for  the  other  members  of 
the  family  who  had  come  on  the  steam 
cars  that  far,  which  was  as  far  as  the 
cars  ran  noth.  Here  the  family  had 
arrived  the  first  dav  of  April  and 
stayed  all  night  at  Mr.  Cottingham’s 
at  Xoblesvillc.  whose  familv  had  the 
measles  as  was  afterwards  found  out. 
(hi  the  second  day  of  April  ISad,  we 
were  hauled  from  Xobleeville  to  our 
new  home  just  west  of  Cicero.  In  a 
day  or  two  we  met  those  Redmond 


girls  and  we  were  much  taken 
with  them  especially  Mary  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  were  near  my  own  and  my 
sister’s  age.  Charlotte  being  older  and 
Hannah  much  younger.  In  a  few  days 
we  younger  children  developed  meas¬ 
les  We  had  stayed  all  night  at  Nobles- 
ville.  1  can  never  forget  how  hot  T 
thought  the  weather  was  as  I  lay  on 
a  big  feather  bed,  suffering  for  a 
drink  of  cold  water.  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  Redmond  girls  did 
not  come  to  see  us  when  we  were  too 
sick  to  go  to  them  and  why  wre  were 
not  allowed  to  even  have  a  drink  of 
cold  water.  I  remember  seeing*  Char-; 
lotte  pass  our  house  as  far  as  she 
could  from  the  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  I  thought  she  must 
have  been  mad  to  act  that  way  that 
was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  hurt  at 
her.  As  time  went  on,  we  all  got  well 
of  measles  and  we  girls  with  the  Red¬ 
mond  twins  were  sent  to  school  in 
Cicero  first  to  Mary  Smith  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  afterwards  married  a  Brown 
of  her  native  town  and  settled  there. 
The  following  winter  a  man  was  hired 
to  teach  the  public  school  as  women 
were  not  considered  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  the  big  boys,  who  only  went  to 
school  as  one  other  said,  “when  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  I  must  state 
here  there'  were  no  backs  to  our  seats 
and  the  writing  desks  were  built  next 
to  the  wall  on  both  sides  one  for  the 
girls  and  the  other  for  the  bovs  where 
we  were  given  a  short  time  session  to 
try  to  write  like  some  CQpy  set  by  the 
teacher  out  of  each  day.  These  bench¬ 
es  along  the  whole  length  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  desk  were  not  suffered  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  except  when  practicing  writing. 
These  had  no  backs  and  the  other 
seats  were  common.  We  sat  wherever 
we.  wanted  to  providing  some  one  else 
did  not  get  there,  and  we  moved  as 
often  as  we  pleased  if  the  teacher  was 
in  a  good  humor  and  if  vexed,  he  was 
likely  to  whip  a  whole  benchful  at 
once.  This  teacher  made  Charlotte 
Redmond  sit  over  by  a  boy  to  punish 
her  for  something.  I  never  knew  what 

while  1  was  gone  after  a  bucket  ot 
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water.  When  I  came  hack  I  took  my 
books  and  went  and  sat  down  by  her. 
She’  was  so  kind  and  good,  she  tried 
to  motion  me  away  but  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  she  wanted  me  to  go 
away.  But  I  soon  understood,  fqr  the 
teacher  came  with  a  book  and  hit  me 
first  on  one  side  of  my  head,  then  on 
the  other  until  I  saw  stars  if  they  ever 
were  seen.  When  they  weren’t  shining 
T  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor  only  I 
caught  on  a  bench.  Oh.  how  my  head 
did  hurt  for  a  long  time.  I  still  felt  hurt 
at  him  so  one  day  he  took  my  writing 
paper,  all  I  had,  without  asking  me. 
I  knew  he  took  it  to  make  tickets  of 
merit  for  the  head  of  his  classes,  which 
I  thought  he  had  no  right  to  do.  I 
asked  him  if  he  “took  my  paper  to 
write  love  letters.”  He  asked  me  over 
as  he  reached  for  his  whip,  then  gave 
me  two  hard  licks.  I  was  then  eight 
years  old,  my  parents  never  knew  of 
it,  but  I  told  my  grown  sister,  who  was 
twenty  years  old  (too  old  to  go  to 
school  for  a  girl.)  It  made  her  mad 


and  she  gave  the  teacher  a  talking  to. 
I  never  knew  what  was  said  but  knew 
sjie  felt  sorry  for  me.  He  acted  like 
he  knew  he  had  done  wrong.  The 
next  school  was  taught  in  the  spring 
by  a  Sam  Evans.  He  was  very  par¬ 
tial  to  the  boys,  seemed  to  have  a  dis¬ 
like  for  all  of  the  girls.  He  never 
punished  except  to  scold  and  threaten. 
He  got  so  mad  one  day  at  all  of  the 
girls  that  he  turned  them  ail  out  of 
doors  and  said  he  was  going  to  treat 
the  boys  to  candy.  We  got  fence  rails 
and  put  up  to  the  windows  and  looked 
in  but  we  did  not  see  any  candy.  1  he 
boys  told  us  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
give  them  anything.  lie  had  a  rule  in 
time  of  books  if  any  of  us  found  any¬ 
thing  to  hold  it  up  and  say  “who’s  is 
this.’  The  fireplace  was  in  one  end  of 
the  school  room  and  the  door  in  the 
other  and  when  the  room  was  swept 
the  trash  was  swept  into  the  fireplace, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  .As  I  have 
before  stated  the  benches  had  no 
backs  and  were  moved  when  sweep¬ 
ing  and  one  of  these  was  set  .along  in 


front  of  the  fireplace.  This  teacher 


had  a  habit  of  “taking  up  books”  after 
noon,  then  take  his  chair  and  sit  down 
near  the  door  and  go  to  sleep  and  sleep 
soundly  for  an  hour  or  so.  One  hot 
day  he  was  sleeping  as  usual  and  An¬ 
na  and  another  little  girl  were  sitting 
on  the  bench  in  the  front  of  the  old 
fireplace  and  had  been  entertaining 
the  school,  while  Sam  slept  by  reach¬ 
ing  back  in  the  fireplace  and  picking 
up  pieces  of  .paper  or  anything  that 
was  in  there  and  auctioneered  it  off.  At 
last  Anna  reached  back  and  got  a  hold 
of  something  and  started  to  holler, 
“who’s  is  this,”  when  she  saw  it  was 
a  live  frog.  She  screamed  and  threw 
it.  which  made  the  whole  school  roar 
with  laughter.  1'his  awakened  Sam 
and  when  he  found  out  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  he  came  where  the  frog  was, 
put  his  toe  back  of  the  frog  and  made 
it  leap  time  and  again  until  be  got  it 
out  the  door.  \t  every  leap  the  frog 
gave  the  school  would  roar  with  laugh  • 
ter.  Then  be  would  call  them  fools 
and  some  other  names  not  good  to 
write  here.  After  be  got  the -frog  out 
of  doors  he  crime  hack  to  where  Anna 
and  her  mate  were  still  occupying  their 
seat  in  front  of  the  tire  place  nun  h 
amused,  and  of  all  the  things  he  said 
only  he  did  not  read  their  pedigree.  The 
reason  1  guess  was  because  he  had  not 
learned  it.  After  he  exploded  he  of 
fered  an  inducement  as  follows,  ‘It 
you  girls  will  behave  until  school  i 
out  I  will  give  you  a  gold  dollar  apiece 
as  sure  as  there's  a  Hod  in  heaven.” 
of  course  we  all  knew  we  would 
behave  as  far  as  auctioneering  off 
frogs  was  concerned,  when  we 
knew  it  and  am  cure  it  never  han- 
petied  again.  There  is  another  thing 
we  are  sure  of  and  that  is  there 
wasn't  any  Hod  in  heaven  or  else  Sam 
could  not  get  in  touch  with  him.  f«»i 
we  never  got  the  gold  dollar.  As  time 
went  on  s< •  did  the  school  and  1  nvle 
Sam  seemed  to  forget  his  partiality 
for  the  boys  and  gave  us  all  a  glorious 
Bourth  of  July  celebration  on  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  Hieero  creek.  Brother  John 
read  the  l)eclaration  of  Independence, 
the  citizens  furnished  the  dinner,  d  in* 
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>t , ,rc  keepers  furnished  the  candy  and 
raisins  of  which  the  children  weren't 
allowed  to  touch  until  alter  they  had 
eaten  their  dinner.  Then  there  wasn’t 
any  to  touch.  Then  there  wasn’t 
!  felt  like  a  negro  I  heard  of  who  said 
lie  had  been  to  heaven  and  the  good 
1  man  seemed  so  liberal  at  first,  when  he 
1  came  along  with  a  great  big  bellfowcr 
!  apple  and  took  out  his  knife  and  cut 
it  in  the  middle  and  kept  both  halves 
leaving  that  “it  was  not  according  to 
his  taste.’ 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
(lampion  school  of  that  Cicero  old 
!i*  it  *  1  house  which  was  taught  the  win- 
|  i.-t  1857-58  by  a  New  Yorker.  T  don’t 
remember  what  time  in  the  year  his 
I  school  began  but  it  lasted  until  in  April 
i  Alter  we  had  some  warm  days,  hot 
to  make  rotten  eggs  where  the 
’  \ild  hens  of  that  day  would  leave  their 

■  M'-m  if  they  saw  any  one  look  towards 
[  t lo  in  after  laying  to  set.  Of  all  the 
I  teachers  he  surely  was  nearest  a  mtis- 

nec  of  any  we  ever  went  to.  lie 
|  kept  such  a  large  quid  of  tobacco  in 
l "lie  cheek  or  the  other  that  he  could 
not  shut  his  mouth  if  he  wanted  to, 

■  v\ liicli  caused  a  continual  drip  from 

Ais  mouth.  It  is  disgusting  to  think  of 
•it;  let  alone  having  Ijo  tolerate  it. 
Some  of  our  books  were  smeared 
with  it  forever.  One  of  my  school¬ 
mates,  Charlotte  Redmond  Ileiny, 
who  now  lives  at  Noblesville,  Indiana, 
showed  me  her  arithmetic  thirty  years 
afterwards,  where  he  had  dropped  his 
jwholc  quid  down  in  it.  She  did  not 
Bike  to  tell  how  he  came  to  lose  his 
quid,  but  it  was  reported  that  he 
s'o.tnerl  {n  pv»q  clie  c truck  lu m 

bn  the  jaw.  He  made  a  business  of 
<i>sing  the  grown  up  girls.  There  were 
1  few  that  made  no  resistance,  but 
bev  were  not  Charlotte’s  kind.  How 
strange  it  must  seem  to  you  readers 
[hat  such  a  thing  was  tolerated  in  a 
public  school  by  our  pioneer  parents. 
,1  he  truth  is  that  they  were  so  prej- 
niiced  against  female  teachers  that 
hey  would  accept  any  man  in  prefer- 
‘ucc  to  a  woman,  lie  would  tell  w<»n- 
hiful  tales  of  how  things  were  in 


New  York.  lie  told  us  that  elephants 
were  as  large  as  that  school  house  and 
had  feet  as  big  as  wash  tubs.  As  none 
of  us  had  ever  seen  an  elephant  we 
believed  him.  He  claimed  he  was  a 
doctor  and  told  us  that  all  doctors  had 
to  cut  one  dead  man  up  before  they 
would  let  them  doctor  anybody.  He 
said  the  way  they  got  the  dead  bodies 
to  cut  up  was  that  there  was  a  dark 
alley  in  New  York  and  there  was  a 
two  story  building  on  the  alley  and 
from  an  upstairs  window  they  watched 
until  a  strange  man  came  along  the 
alley,  then  they  would  throw  out  a 
lasso  and  get  him  by  the  neck  and 
draw  him  up  and  throw  him  back  on 
the  sidewalk  and  kill  him,  then  draw 
up  the  body  and  cut  it  up.  (As  it  was 
in  “time  of  books’’  we  all  had  gathered 
about  him  as  usual  to  hear  his  wonder¬ 
ful  stories).  Up  spoke  one  of  the  older 
hoys  (Asa  Worley)  who  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  and  said  is  that  the  way  you 
got  yours?  Then  the  teacher  “ex¬ 
ploded”  as  we  wouid  say  today  and 
told  Asa  he  would  h'ave  none  of  his 
“sass,”  that  he  wolud  whip  every 
one  of  us  until  we  would  have  to  go 
home  with  our  hides  hanging  in  shoe 
strings  if  we  did  not  got  to  our  seats. 
None  of  us  lost  any  sleep  from  fear 
of  him  putting  his  threats  into  exe¬ 
cution.  we  had  been  threatened  before, 
but  had  never  known  anyone  to  be  oth¬ 
erwise  punished,  except  the  very  small 
boys.  He  would  tie  a  twine  string 
around  their  necks  and  lead  them  un¬ 
der  a  nail  he  had  in  the  ceiling  over 
head,  then  he  would  step  in  his  chair 
and  tie  ,the  other  end  of  the  string  on 
ihc  nail  which  scared  the  little  bovs  al- 

mf 

most  into  fits.  He  would  pull  on  the 
string  until  the  little  fellows  would 
cry  and  make  any  kind  of  promise  he 
requested.  One  day  a  young  man  of 
the  town  came  in  with  two  ladies  of 
Noblesvillc  to  visit  the  school  and  to 
"show  off,”  as  I  supposed.  He  came  to 
w  here  1  was  sitting  and  attempted  to 
kiss  me.  He  never  did  such  a  thing 
before,  l  was  eleven  years  old.  I  said, 
"go  away  from  here,  with  your  old 
tobacco  spit.’’  He  said,  “ain’t  you 
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ashamed  to  talk  that  way?’’  I  said, 
“no,  I  am  not.”  He  said,  “look  here, 
if  you  do  not  behave  better  I  will  treat 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  school  with  can¬ 
dy  the  last  day  and  not  give  you  any. 
Then  won’t  you  feel  sorry?”  I  said, 
“no  sir,  I  will  not.”  Then  he  said, 
“I’ll  just  whip  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life,  you’ll  feel  sorry  then,  won’t 
you-”  I  said,  “yes.”  So  at  the  end 
of  the  school  that  evening  he  made  a 
speech  and  said  all  of  his  pupils  were 
good  and  treated  him  well  except  one 
who  thought  everything  she  did  was 
smart  and  the  two  first  letters  of  her 
name  is  Mary  Barnett.  When  I  went 
home  that  evening  I  asked  mother  if 
I  could  stay  at  home  and  help  her 
work,  as  we  had  a  new  baby  sister 
who  had  com'e  to  our  house  the  9th 
day  of  that  month,  April  1858.  This 
was  a  great  inducement  to  me  to  get 
to  be  with  this  baby  as  well  as  to  be 
away  from  that  Yankee.  So  I  named 
the  new  comer,  America  Ellen,  the 
first  name  for  America  Redmond,  the 
Ellen  for  a  cousin.  Each  name  brought 
a  new  calico  dress  for  that  baby.  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  was  prouder  of  any¬ 
thing  than  I  was  of  that  new  sister  and 
mother  needed  my  help  badly.  But 
she  said,  “yes,  you  can  stay  at  home 
for  I  don’t  believe  you  are  doing  much 
good  at  school.”  I  said  I  didn’t  think 
T  was  either.  But  to  return  to  the 
Yankee  school  teacher.  As  before 
stated  he  never  administered  any  pun¬ 
ishment  outside  of  his  kissing  and 
threats,  to  anyone  as  old  as  I  was. 
The  only  punishment  he  inflicted  was 
on  the  two  smallest  Jn  School.  Tfc 
seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
example  of  these  two  little  Dutch  boys. 

1  forgot  their  first  names,  but  one  was 
a  Newshaver  boy  and  the  other  an  Ir¬ 
win.  He  pretended  he  would  hang 
them  as  before  stated.  Well,  this  was 
the  last  school  taught  in  this  old  school 
house  in  Cicero.  They  built  a  new 
school  house  several  rods  farther  north 
east  from  the  old  house.  I  he  first 
school  taught  in  this  new  house  was 

taught  bv  Hamilton  Scott  and  Re- 
becca  Williamson,  assistant  teacher 


and  the  only  one  I  ever  attended  in 
the  new  house.  Father  realized  that 
it  would  be  better  to  send  us  to  a 
country  school  where  there  were  few¬ 
er  pupils  as  I  will  hereafter  state  as 
there  were  too  many  pupils  for  so 
small  a  room  as  there  was  but  one 
room.  [  haven’t  much  to  say  about 
this  school  only  1  got  my  second  whip¬ 
ping  in  school  by  raising  to  lift  my 
dress  out  of  the  water  that  ran  under 
my  sister’s  scat,  'file  water  bucket  was 
in  front  of  the  girls’  row  of  desks, 
which  was  put  in  the  new  school 
house  and  as  pupils  would  go  and  get 
a  drink  they  did  not  generally  drink 
all  they  dipped  up  and  extra  was 
throwed  on  the  floor  which  kept  up 
a  stream  that  kept  the  floor  wet  the  full 
length  of  the  room  on  the  girls’  room 
side  day  in  and  day  out.  Scott  was  very 
irritable  if  he  was  out  with  one  pupil 
he  hadn’t  any  good  feeling  for  any. 
One  day  some  of  the  pupils  had  been 
running  over  the  school  room  until  lie 
got  mad  and  said  the  next  one  that 
raises  up  off  their  seat  I’ll  whip. 
I  heard  what  he  said.  But  he  said  so 
much  he  did  not  mean  I  paid  no  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  it.  vSo  I  raised  up 
and  tucked  my  dress  under  me,  and 
whispered  to  sister.  He  bounded  over 
and  hit  me  two  licks  and  I  hate  him 
yet.  That  is  all  the  whippings  I  ever 
got  at  school  except  when  a  teacher 
whipped  me  for  fussing  at  him 
for  taking  my  sheet  of  writing  paper 
all  1  had  cut  it  up  in  tickets  to  give 
to  the  head  of  his  classes.  During  this 
school  1  went  home  with  the  Red¬ 
mond  twins,  Mary  and  America  for 
dinner  one  day  they  were  a  littk 
younger  than  I  and  a  little  older  than 
sister,  Milda.  Their  mother  had  com  ¬ 
pany  for  dinner  and  baked  a  custard 
in  a  big  bowl  as  was  customary  in  that 
new  county  where  there  was  but  lit¬ 
tle  fruit,  ‘“rite  first  table”  had  eaten 
and  left  a  little  baked  custard  in  a  bow  l. 
As  soon  as  we  children  took  our  stand 
at  the  table  (as  I  have  stated  before 
that  children  stood  while  they  were 

eating  at  the  table).  Mecca  took  up 
the  bowl  of  custard  and  poured  it  all 
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on  her  plate  and  ate  it  all  up.  ‘  Then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “Mary  do  you 
like  custard?”  I  said  “ves.”  She  said, 
“if  I  had  known  that  I  would  have 
saved  you  some,  I  never  cared  so  much 
for  custard  since;  baked  custard  and 
preserves  of  any  kind  was  saved  for 
company  many  a  time  have  I  seen  des¬ 
sert  preserves  as  it  was  called  made  by 
cutting  out  dough  with  a  thimble  and 
frying  it  then  fill  a  bowl  or  dish  with 
these  little  lumps,  then  pour  molasses 
over  them.  While  still  going  to  school 
in  town  several  of  us  girls  went  down 
to  Mrs.  Swabb’s  store.  Some  one  asked 
for  a  thimble.  Mrs.  Swabb  set  a  box 
of  thimbles  down  and  we  girls  took  one 
apiece.  T  thought  we  all  stole  them. 
Sure  I  did.  I.  felt  so  badlv  about  it 
that  I  could  not  use  it  so  I  swapped  it 
for  another,  but  that  did  not  ease  my 
conscience  much  if  any.  I  felt  afraid 
the  bad  man  would  get  me  sure  .  1 

studied  and  worried  to  think  I  was  a 
thief.  Oh!  how  awful  T  did  suffer. 
I  went  to  Sunday  School  twice,  most 
every  Sunday  and  read  mv  testament 
and  tried  to  understand  what  to  do. 
I  studied  a  great  deal  about  how  to  get 
forgiveness.  At  last  I  made  up  my 
mind  to*go  and  tell  Mrs.  Swabb  what 
I  had  done  and  how  sorry  I  was  and 
wished  to  be  forgiven.  I  thought  that 
was  mv  only  chance  of  ever  going 
to  heaven.  How  she  laughed  and  par¬ 
ted  mv  checks  and  kissed  me  and 
said,  “I  give  the  thimbles  to  you  girls.” 
So  I  guess  I  was  the  only  thief,  the  oth¬ 
ers  knew  they  were  given  to  us.  Well, 
what  I  suffered  from  that  kept  me 
from  ever  being  tempted  to  take  any 
thing  unless  I  knew  1  had  no  right  to, 
and  that  confession  to  the  dear  good 
woman  had  much  to  do  with  me 
through  life.  She  would  trust  me  in 
anv  thing.  When  eggs  were  brought 
in  her  store,  site  often  asked  me  to 
take  them  in  the  back  romp  and  count 
them  and  tell  her  how  many  there 
would  be.  I  would  not  betray  her  trust 
for  any  thing. 

About  this  time  when  we  went  from 
school  one  evening,  a  cousin  from  the 
southern  part  of  Indiana  had  come  to 


visit  ns  and  as  we  filed  in,  he  looked  at 
brother  Frank  and  said  Frank  would 
slip  in  at  Thomas  Barnett’s  when 
their  son,  George  was  out  that  they 
would  not  know  but  what  Frank 
was  their  George,  as  they  looked  so 
much  alike.  I  remembered  this  re¬ 
mark  and  wondered  who  that  could 
be.  He  said  no  more  and  we  asked 
no  questions,  but  after  pondered  on 
that  remark  and  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  see  that  George  Barnett. 

As  T  have  stated  before  this  one 
school  taught  by  Hamilton  Scott  was 
the  only  school*  I  ever  attended  in  the 
new  school  house.  Father  attached 
himself  to  a  country  district  one  mile 
west  of  Cicero.  The  first  school  was 
taught  by  brother  George.  I  only 
went  about  three  weeks.  That  was  in 
an  old  school  house  in  the  woods  on 
Mr.  Hall’s  farm.  The  next  year  a  new 
school  house  was  built  near  Uncle 
Neddy  Hall’s  house  on  a  road  running 
north  and  south.  A  Yankee,  a  old 
man  taught  the  first  term  in  the  new 
house  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  I  ever  went  to.  One  thing  that 
was  so  much  better  in  this  country 
school  was  that  there  were  not  one 
half  as  many  pupils.  In  the  town  of 
Cicero  there  were  four  churches. 
These  churches,  Anna  and  Milda  had 
attended  since  they  arrived  just  west 
of  Cicero.  They  also  attended  Sun¬ 
day  school  in  the  morning  at  Camp- 
bellite  church  and  evening  the  Meth¬ 
odist  until  nearly  grown,  when  they 
noticed  that  the  town  girls  dressed 
better  to  their  thinking  that  they  did, 
they  did  not  weAr  flannels  as  the  coun¬ 
try  girls  did.  So  they  preferred  to 
walk  two  miles  out  in  the  country  to 
church  where  the  girls  dressed  as  they 
did,  while  in  Sunday  school,  Anna  ex¬ 
celled  everyone  in  committing  verses 
to  memory.  But  in  day  school,  her 
sister,  Milda  became  famous  in  spell¬ 
ing  off  of  the  book  and  she  and  some 
of  her  brothers  were  the  champion 
spellers  for  miles  around.  All  last 
days  of  school  was  closed  with  a  spell¬ 
ing  bee  at  night  if  not  an  exhibition, 
and  these  children  were  especially 
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invited  to  all  neighboring  last  days  of 
school  which  they  hailed  with  joy  and 
delight.  The  boys  would  don  their 
new  suits  of,  homemade  jeans  and  the 
girls  got  a  new  calico  dress  annually, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  wear  on 
these  great  days,  and  when  the  moth¬ 
er  decided  her  girls  were  old  enough 
to  have  beaux..  These  new  calico 
dresses  were  ,  made  to  drag  all  around 
and  have  five  widths  of  calico  in  them. 
It  always  took  one  hand  to  hold  the 
dresses  up  in  front,  so  they  could 
walk  without  stepping  on  it.  This 
time  was  hailed  with  joy  and  antici¬ 
pation  by  the  girls.  Now  Anna  was 
14  years  old  and  Milda  13,  as  there 
was  only  a  few  months  between  their 
ages.  There  was  going  to  be  a  last 
day  of  school  and  a  spelling  bee  at 
night,  two  miles  west  of  the  Sims 
school  house.  These  children  were 
invited  to  take  a  part.  .The  new  red 
striped  calico  dresses  were  bought  and 
five  widths  put  in  the  skirts  and  the 
length  the  girls  decided  as  they  were 
tired  of  short  dresses  and  being*  count¬ 
ed  little  girls,  as  the  young  men,  or 
bpys  had  began  to  show  their  respects 
to  them.  For  two  or  three  times  they 
had  been  favored  by  a  neighbor  boy 
as  an  escort  as  far  as  their  door.  But 
now  they  were  to  have  long  dresses 
with  five  widths  in  the  skirt,  it  was 
decided  with  them  that  these  “half 
grown  rats”  were  insignificant  and 
they  were  sure  of  catching  larger  fish. 
Well,  the  last  day  of  school  came  at 
last.  It  was  a  cold  morning,  the  ground 
was  froze  hard  with  a  skiff  of  snow  on, 
which  enabled  the  itinerants  to  get  to 
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sun  began  to  send  its  warm  rays  down, 
and  by  noon  the  roads  were  sloppy. 
But  all  went  as  merrv  as  a  marriage 
bell,  all  the  young  folks  for  miles 
around  were  there  and  these  new  dress¬ 
es  were  the  center  of  attraction  and 
when  evening  came  and  the  farewell 
speech  had  been  said,  and  all  was  about 
to  go  some  place  for  supper.  Those 
that  lived  at  a  distance  were  going 
home  with  some  one  living  closer  so 
they  could  return  to  the  spelling  bee 


at  night  as  had  been  anticipated  by 
Anna  and  Milda.  A  young  man  by 
name  of  Johnson  went  with  Milda  for 
supper  and  one  we  will  call  ** Daniel* 
Webster,’  for  he  looked  as  great  as 
Daniel  Webster  ever  dared  look, 
stepped  up  to  Anna  and  said,  “can 
I  go  home  with  you.’  She  said,  ‘‘yes.’’ 
She  thought  he  meant  for  supper,  but 
when  she  went  to  Kupper  Webster 
did  not  show  up.  Anna  ate  her  sup¬ 
per  and  returned  to  spelling  school 
along  with  many  others,  wondering  all 
the  time  why  Mr.  Webster  had  done 
so.  As  he  was  no  spring  chicken,  so 
when  spelling  was  out  the  bovs  formed 
a  line  out  of  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
door  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day, 
and  as  the  girl  they  wanted  to  go  home 
with  made  her  appearance  as  they 
passed  through  the  line  between  the 
rows  of  hoys  on  each  side  they  would 
throw  one  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
girl  and  ask  to  go  home  with  her  or 
use  some  other  expression  that  meant 
the  same.  On  this  particular  occasion 
as  Anna  stepped  out  a  young  man 
named  George  put  one  arm  around 
Anna  and  said,  “do  you  solicit  my 
company.”  Anna  did  not  know  wli.it 
“solicit”  meant,  but  she  said,  “yes.’ 
As  I  have  said  before  the  roads  wen* 
thawed  out  and  very  sloppy.  But  al¬ 
ter  nightfall  it  began  to  freeze.  The 
men  folks  all  wore  cow  hide  boots  ami 
George  was  no  exception,  except  hi  - 
were  larger  than  ordinary,  for  the 
reason  of  his  feet.  So  he-  put  one  arm 
around  Anna  and  they  started  to  An¬ 
na’s  home.  fohimon  and  Milda  h.nl 
gone  on  betore.  By  the  time  they  got 
a  quarter  of  a  m;!e  they  v  .*re  «»art!e.l 
bv  the  presence  of  \\  ehster,  alm>>  i  out 
of  breath.  1  le  Caught  a  hold  ot  Georg, 
and  said,  “you  have  my  girl.  She  said 
I  could  go  home  with  her.”  George 
said,  “go  along  away  and  let  ns  done, 
you  have  in »  right  to  her.”  “She  said 
T  could  go,”  Webster  said.  “Sin*  prom¬ 
ised  me  first.”  At  that  Webster  let  go 
of  George  and  went  on  the  other  ide 
of  Anna  and  walked  a  few  steps.  (An¬ 
na  would  not  speak  to  him,)  then 

went  away.  'The  great  trouble  was 
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that  when  Webster  asked  Anna  if  he 
could  go  home  with  her,  he  meant  af¬ 
ter  spelling  school,  and  after  spelling 
school  he  mistook  a  Miss  Nora  for 
Anna  and  when  he  tried  to  walk  beside 
Nora,  she  said,  “I  never  said  you 
cotdd  go  with  me.”  He  said,  “I  guess 
I  am  mistaken  in  the  girl.”  She  said, 
“I  think  you  are.”  By  the  time  these 
girls  got  home  their  new  long  dresses 
were  mud  and  water,  froze  from  the 
knees  down  and  as  they  moved  would 
rattle  like  paper  in  the  wind.  When 
Anna  and  Milda  got  home  as  it  was 
cold  they  asked  the  boys  to  come  in 
but  hoping  they  would  not  as  they  did 
not  want  their  parents  to  know  they 
had  beaux  and  the  rattle  of  their  frozen 
dresses  would  be  sure  to  be  heard  by 
those  who  were'  in  bed  in  the  sitting 
room  as  their  brother  had  got  home 
first.  The  boys  stayed  and  talked  to 
them  for  an  hour  or  so.  Anna  and  Mil¬ 
da  had  to  sit  all  that  time  with  wet 
frozen  dresses  on.  They  heard  their 
father  grunt  and  turn  over.  At  last  the 
hoys  started  home  and  the  girls  went 
to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  much  for 
fear  of  what  their  father  would  say. 
Nt  tiling  was  said  for  a  few  days  and 
they  were  in  hopes  of  not  hearing  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  One  day  Anna’s  fath¬ 
er  looked  over  at  her  and  said,  “I  was 
just  thinking  how  the  cows  would 
laugh  to  know  their  hide  would  not 
have  to  be  cut  to  make  George’s  boots.” 
That  was  all  Anna  wanted  tc>  hear. 
You  must  remember  that  in  about  a 
year  from  tins  time  Abraham  Lincoln 
took  his  scat  at  Washington.  Then 
came  on  the  rebellion,  which  caused 
much  distress,  both  north  and  south. 
Some  of  our  forefathers  had  predicted 
a  peaceable  session.  Now  we  had  a 
session,  hut  far  from  peajccable.  We 
had  been  in  war  several  times  with  oili¬ 
er  nations,  but  now  it  was  our  own 
brothers  we  had  to  fight.  There  had 
been  a  difference  in  politics,  idle 
;  Democrat  party  had  been  in  power 
[thirty  years.  But  this  time  they  could 
[not  agree  on  their  presidential  candi¬ 
date.  Tile  south  ran  Breckenritlge, 
.while  the  north  mostly  supported 


Steven  A.  Douglas  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  repub¬ 
lican  candidate  was  elected  and  the 
south  refused  to  acknowledge  Lincoln 
as  their  president  and  chose  Jefferson 
Davis  as  president  in  the  south  for 
those  states  which  chose  to  disconnect 
themselves  from  the  north  and  took  up 
arms  to  defend  their  southern  democ¬ 
racy.  After  all  reasonable  treaty  was 
offered  and  the  south  still  refused  to 
submit,  war  was  declared  on  the  14th 
day  of  April,  1861.  The  first  gun  was 
fired  on  Fort  Sumpter.  Volunteers 
were  called  out,  first  for  a  “breakfast 
spell’’  of  three  months  only.  The 
north  out-numbered  the  south,  but  the 
south  had  the  standing  army,  the  mili¬ 
tary  men,  ammunition  and  most  of  the 
guns,  and  they  were  not  to  be  sub¬ 
dued,  in  so  short  a  time  as  three 
months.  All  the  soldiers  who  went 
out  first  volunteered  for  three  months 
only.  And  after  they  had  eaten  their 
breakfast  many  of  them  returned  home 
while  others  re-enlisted  this  time  for 
three  years,  which  was  the  second  call 
for  volunteers.  It  was  after  a  part  of 
the  three  months  volunteers  had  re¬ 
turned  that  Anna  and  sister,  Milda  on 
a  hot  July  day  had  walked  two  miles 
during  the  cool  of  the  morning  to  their 
sister  Sallys  and  rested  a  while.  Then 
they  went  in  company  with  their  sis¬ 
ter’s  family  to  a  country  school  house 
where  the  United  Brethren  held  meet¬ 
ings  once  a  month. 

The  school  house  was  called  “Bear 
Slide”  from  the  fact  the^school  house 
stood  on  a  hill  that  a  very  supersti¬ 
tious  old  woman  said  she  saw  a  bear 
Nule  down  the  hill.  As  it  had  been 
many  years  since  any  bears  had  been 
in  that  part  of  the  country  and  she  also 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  devil  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  little  devils  whetting 
li is  knife  on  a  grind  stone.  Of  course 
there  was  no  credit  attached  to  any  of 
her  said  sights,  but  the  sporting  ele¬ 
ment  of  tlie  country  named  it  Bear 
Slide  much  against  the  will  of  the 
church  members  of  that  vicinity,  who 
tried  for  years  to  get  it  called  “Har- 

j  o 

mony  Hill,”  but  as  usually  is  the  case, 
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the  sporting-  element  prevented  as  it 
has  ever  since  and  always  will  be,  I 
suppose,  called  the  “Bear  Slide  Hill.” 
As  before  stated  it  was  a  hot  July  day 
in  1861  that  Anna  and  Milda  went  to 
the  Bear  Slide  in  company  with  their 
sister’s  family.  Sunday  school  was  the 
first  on  program  in  the  morning,  sec¬ 
ondly  was  class  meeting  when  there 
was  sure  to  be  some  amusing  exper¬ 
iences  related.  One  we  were  sure  of 
hearing  every  meeting  from  a  good  old 
church  member,  who  had  grown  sons, 
Jack,  John,  and  Tom,  none  of  them 
vvere  church  members.  She  always  be¬ 
gan  with,  “I  have  many  trials  difficul¬ 
ties,”  and  close  with,  “I  want  all  of 
you  dear  brothers  and  sisters  to  pray 
for  my  wicked  sons.”  By  this  time  ev¬ 
ery  son  had  slid  out  of  doors  as  they 
well  knew  what  was  coming  next.  Af¬ 
ter  class  meeting  was  preaching,  then 
exortation  by  one  or  two  ministers. 
There  was  a  beautiful  flowing  spring 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  the  young 
folks  would  resort  to  when  thirsty  or 
tired  of  meeting.  This  spring  was  the 
place  to  make  new  acquaintances  not 
by  "formal  introduction  as  today.  I 
don’t  knowr  how  to  express  it,  only 
they  got  acquainted.  It  was  at  this 
spring  that  Anna  and  others  had  gone 
lo  refresh  themselves,  (after  helping 
the  preacher  cry  over  some  poor  sin¬ 
ner  God  had  dammed  for  playing  the 
fiddle  and  dancing  and  the  devil  was 
about  to  get),  that  Anna  noticed  her 
brother,  John  coming  to  the  spring 
in  company  with  two  other  young 
men,  one  she  recognized  as  a  Mr. 
Voss,  who  had  been  one  of  the  comical 
performers  at  an  exhibition  the  win¬ 
ter  before.  He  lived  at  the  county 
seat  but  had  come  to  the  country  that 
sultry  day  for  recreation  and  had 
brought  with  him  another  young  man 
from  his  native  town  as  we  have  hint¬ 
ed  before.  There  was  no  introduction. 
As  soon  as  brother  John  and  the  two 
young  men  from  town  went  back  up 
the  hill  Milda  asked  Johnson,  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  the  spring  and 
on  many  other  occasions  since  that 

last  day  of  school  at  the  Sims  school 


house  when  she  was  first  permitted  to 
wear  long  dresses),  who  the  stranger 
was  with  her  brother  John  and  Mr. 
Voss.  He  said  Massie  or  some  such 
name.  Anna  was  much  fascinated  by 
the  appearance  of  t he  stranger  and 
thought  him  very  handsome.  Anna 
and  Milda  went  with  their  sister  for 
dinner,  then  went  home  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  find  that  both  of  the 
young  men  from  the  county  seat  had 
gone  home  with  their  brother  John 
for  dinner.  They  felt  somewhat  dis- 


* 

appointed  and  more  so,  (Anna  in  par¬ 
ticular)  as  they  were  told  that  the 
stranger  had  been  in  the  war  for  the 
breakfast  spell  and  intended  to  re-en- 
I'ist.  So  there  was  little  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  him  again.  Other  scenes  came 
and  went  and  so  did  other  boys,  as  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  two  boys 
or  young  men  to  come  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  to  see  if  Anna  and  Milda  would  ac¬ 
cept  their  company  at  night  or  in  other 
words  set  u|)  with  them  (as  was  the 
custom  of  that  dav,)  as  these  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  set  up  of  nights 
with  any  one  on  account  of  their 
age.  They  would  have  to  return 
feeling  that  they  had  gone  through 
rain,  sleet,  or  snow,  (as  the  case 
might  be,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
Milda  seemed  more  determined  to 
do  as  the  other  girls  did).  The 
following  fall  after  the  visitors  from 
the  comity  seal  had  almost  been  for¬ 
gotten,  their  mother’s  sister,  husband 
and  part  of  their  family  came  from  the 
southern  part  of  Indiana  in  a  two-horse 
covered  wagon  for  a  few  days’  visit 
which  lasted  over  Sunday.  1  must 
state  here  that  Miida's  first,  escort  had 
gone  to  war  and  the  George  that  had 
accompanied  Anna  home  from  the 
spelling  school  at  Simcs  School  house 
when  she  wore  her  first  long  dress,  had 
accompanied  Milda  home  from  anoth¬ 
er  spelling  bee,  and  arranged  with 
Milda  for  her  company  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  a  week,  lie  came  with  a  young 
man  by  name  of  Wilson  but  seeing 
the  covered  wagon  they  did  not  come 
in  and  the  girls  did  not  know  that 

they  had  passed  by  and  gone  to 
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town.  So  Anna,  Milda  and  a  cousin 
w|iom  we  will  call  Vinna,  who  was 
about  their  own  age  thought  that 
tiny  would  go  to  town  to  church  that 
night.  No  sooner  had  they  got  to 
town  than  they  saw  these  boys  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  corner  of  the  street.  As 
soon  as  the  girls  turned  the  corner 
tliey  ran  with  all  their  might  and 
v.  !im  they  stopped  and  looked  hack 
dir  !t**\s  were  as  close  to  them  as  be¬ 
lt  ne  they  ran.  When  they  turned  t lie 
nr\t  corner  they  ran  again,  with  the 
.uiie  result.  The  girls  did  not  go  to 
.  lunch  hut  turned  and  ran  towards 
linim  that  was  a  longer  run  and  the 
i ! t  * \  s  proved  to  he  the  fastest  runners 
and  overtook  them  and  George  remitid- 
-  I  Milda  of  her  promise.  She  asked 
t  >  he  excused  hut  George  was  perse- 
o  iing  and  refused  to  excuse  her. 
\\  Inn  Wilson  asked  Anna  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  home,  \mia  said  she  did  not 
«  '.is  but  had  no  idea  that  lie  would 
’•.mt  to  go  in  the  house  as  George 
v  •!-  determined  to  stay  Wilson  came 
m  I  he  house  too  and  both  were  taken 
in  the  fitting  room  and  seated,  with  the 
t  '  :  >  and  visitors.  Anna  took  hack 

uncle  who  was  so 
hardly  sit  still  to  see 
out  from  under  their 
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ore.  Anna  took  her 
!e  and  was  so  embar- 
k new  what  to  do  She 
its  and  putting  them 
h  kept  her  busy  for 
them  out  at  one  door 
m  at  another  door, 
t.  and  Anna  put  out 
an  hour  when  all  at 
r  nnr  bov  winked  at  another  and 
d«»ut  von  want  a  drink/'  and 
t^t  "ther  ‘■aid,  “  I  believe  I  do.”  So 
tn<  \  took  then  departure  and  Wilson 
t  <  one  bark,  but  George  was  not 
^  «  ;r  d  r  t  •  >  jp  i  jit]  « »f .  J  j  e 
t ine  Milda  home. 

A*-  we  have  said  young  Johnson 
*  *’'  r  one  to  war  who  George  feared 
,*15  '  *o.d.  I » ti t  he  knew  how  to  write 


kept  es- 


atid  write  lie  did  as  long  as  Milda 
lived.  She  died  before  the  war  ended. 
Anna  had  no  particular  escort,  but 
there  was  a  handsome  face  that  had 
haunted  her  ever  since  that  hot  July 
day  at  the  Bear  Slide.  She  had 
understood  he  had  been  out  to  war 
for  the  breakfast  spell  and  intended 
going  again,  so  she  could  do  nothing 
but  remember  his  face  without  the 
least  hope  of  ever  seeing,  or  hearing 
from  him  again.  Well,  after  the  un¬ 
cle  and  family  before  spoken  of,  had 
returned  to  their  home  in  November, 
the  older  children  came  for  a  few  days 
visit  with  them.  Mother’s  sister  and 
family  as  we  have  hinted  before  there 
were  in  both  families  several  children. 
Now  this  ti'mc  it  was  two  girls  and 
their  oldest  brother,  Jim,  we  called 
him.  The  girls’  names  were  Mide  and 
Mary.  These  cousins  had  jolly  times. 
The  last  night  of  their  stay  Anna.  Mil- 
day,  Mide  and  Mary  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  bed  room  and  dressed  up 
in  boy’s  clothing  except  Mary,  who 
appeared  to  enjoy  looking  at  the  oth¬ 
ers  as  they  did  at  each  other.  The 

oldest  son,  John  had  gone  to  war  and 
left  his  home  guard  uniform  at  home 
as  he  was  a  small  man  and  Mide  a 
large  girl.  The  afore  mentioned  suit, 
fit  her  to  a  tea,  and  Anna  and  Milda 
put  their  brothers,  Billy’s  and  Frank’s 
new  suits  on  but  had  to  roll  up  the 
pant  legs  and  shirt  sleeves  which  add¬ 
ed  the  odd  looks.  They  were  having  a 
jolly  time  laughing  at  each  other  when 
there  came  a  loud  rap  on  the  outside 
door,  when  all  three  jumped  in  bed 
and  took  off  the  suits  and  three  of 
them  under  the  bed.  They  had 
thought  their  brothers  were  in  bed, 
hut  on  glancing  out  a  window,  were 
sure  they  saw  the  retreating  form  of 
sonic  one  and  now  they  supposed  it 
was  their  brothers  that  had  rapped  on 
the  door  then  run.  Anna  especially 
was  very  much  humiliated  to  think 
Biey  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
blind  the  windows,  but  had  to  appear 
in  better  humor  for  the  cousins  were 
going  to  start  home  that  day  and  that 
was  why  Billy  and  Frank  wanted  their 
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new  suits.  Billy  was  going  down  as 
far  as  the  county  seat  with  them. 
While  Anna  was  trying  to  become 
reconciled  she  heard  Billy  say,  “Fath¬ 
er,  must  I  see  Masse  if  he  will  come 
and  teach  our  school?”  Then  Anna’s 
thoughts  ran  in  another  channel.  P'or 
that  was  the  first  hint  she  had  heard 
that  he  had  not  gone  back  to  war. 
That  was  Monday  and  the  next  Sat¬ 
urday  was  the  school  meeting  when 
Billy  returned  that  night  he  said  that 
Masse  would  come  up  to  the  school 
meeting.  Anna  improved  every  spare 
moment  that  week  to  scrub,  scour  and 
clean  the  house  and  was  scrubbing 
the  kitchen  floor  when  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  candidate  for  school  was 
coming.  Pie  only  stopped  a  moment, 
for  the  father  to  accompany  him  to 
the  school  meeting.  Anna  hardly 
saw  him  at  all.  Pie  was  unanimously 
elected  and  he  returned  without  call-* 
ing  at  the  house  at  all.  Anna  saw 
him  walking  carrying  one  boot  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  and  school  would  begin  the  first 
Monday  in  December  and  Anna  under¬ 
stood  that  her  father  had  agreed  to 
board  him  and  his  horse  for  $1.50  per 
week.  For  the  beginning  of  school, 
Anna  looked  forward  with  great  anx¬ 
iety  although  she  knew  she  could  not 
go  until  after  Christmas,  as  she  had 
a  month’s  spinning  to  do  yet,  though 
the  father  had  offered  to  hire  help 
if  the  mother  would  let  the  girls  go 
to  school  but  now  the  mother  seemed 
to  think  girls  did  not  need  the  educa¬ 
tion  boys  did  they  only  had  about 
three  months  of  school.  The  girls  were 
never  sent  the  first  month  and  often 
kept  at  home  to  wash  one  day  out  of 
each  week.  The  two  wqeks  came 
for  school  to  begin  and  teacher  to 
l»oard.  Pie  came  on  Sunday  before 
school  began  on  Monday.  There  was 
a  snow  on  the  ground  and  it  was  a  cold 
and  disagreeable  day.  But  Anna  and 
Milda  had  gone  to  church  at  the  Bear 
Slide  and  home  with  their  sister,  Sally 
for  dinner  and  rode  home  with  Jakey 
lloyet  and  wife  in  a  little  old  spring 
wagon.  They  were  very  much  afraid 


of  being  seen  by  the  new  teacher,  but 
it  was  ride  with  them  or  walk.  They 
chose  the  ride  so  when  they  arrived 
home  sure  enough  there  was  the  new 
teacher.  So  when  Anna  went  in  the 
house  she  met  that  face  as  charming 
and  handsome  as  she  had  anticipated. 
But  when  he  spoke  to  her  he  seemed 
so  boisterous  that  it  shocked  her  to 
say  the  least  she  couldn’t  help  feel 
disappointed  and  wondered  why  she 
had  hoped  for  anything.  But  Anna’s 
parents  were  very  much  taken  with 
him.  Pie  seemed  to  care  more  for 
Anna  than  any  one.  but  Anna  felt  like 
she  could  barter  his  fair  face  for  one 
of  more  refined  grace.  She  felt  like 
she  could  have  bore  his  roughness  if 
no  one  could  hear  it  but  her  then  she 
would  try  to  reason  with  herself  in  this. 
“Pie  is  very  good  looking  and  a  rich 
man’s  son”  and  while  he  was  gone  to 
school  she  would  forget  his  awkward¬ 
ness.  ( )ne  day  especially  she  thought 
she  had  conquered  her  pride  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  him  that  evening  when 
he  came  from  school.  She  was  spin¬ 
ning  yarn,  as  he  appeared  at  the  door 
in  making  a  polite  bow  he  stumbled 
and  nearly  fell,  then  blurted  out  a 
forced  laugh  by  which  Anna  could  not 
help  feeling  more  disgusted  than  ever 
so  that  evening  as  her  brother  Billy 
returned  from  his  school  he  brought 
two  young  men  home  with  him  for 
supper.  As  he  was  going  to  have  a 
spelling  school  that  night  one  of  the 
boy’s  name  was  Thomas  and  the  oth¬ 
er  William.  Thomas  was  of  a  very 
aristocratic  family,  yet  and  lie  was 
plain  and  easy,  after  supper  was  over 
and  all  was  starting’  to  the  spelling’ 
school  Thomas  asked  Anna  if  she 
would  accept  of  his  company.  She 
said  “yes.”  When  the  new  school 
teacher  (who  had  been  in  the  habit  oi 
escorting  Anna,)  saw  Thomas  starting 
olf  with  her  he  hurried  on  with  her 
brothers  and  William  went  with  Milda. 
After  returning  home,  they'  made  ar 
rangements  to  return  the  next  Sunday 
a  week  to  “set  up”  with  the  girls.  But 
oh  how  ihev  feared  the  objections  o! 
their  parents.  Anna  had  learned  that 
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they  made  no  objections  to  her  going 
with  the  doctor  (as  that  was  the  teach-* 
er’s  profession)  any  where  or  time. 
But  now  that  she  had  accepted  other 
company  than  his  she  felt  they  would 
be  displeased,  and  what  to  do  she  did 
not  know,  and  what  made  it  worse 
Anna  knew  the  doctor  would  be  there 
at  the  same  time  so  the  girls  had  de¬ 
cided  to  get  an  older  girl  of  their 
neighbors  to  come  that  night  for  com¬ 
pany  for  the  doctor. 

When  the  time  came  there  was  a  big 
sleet  on,  and  so  cold.  According  to  ar¬ 
rangements  the  boys  came,  but  they 
had  to  walk  as  they  lived  five  miles 
west  and  it  was  too  icy  for  horses. 
They  were  received  in  the  sitting  room. 
The  neighbor  girl  came  as  she  had 
agreed  to  do,  also  the  doctor  was  in 
due  time.  As  there  was  no  way  to 
make  a  fire  in  their  .parlor  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  mother’s  day  of  sitting  up 
in  the  room  where  the  old  folk  and 
children  slept  had  vanished  and  what 
to  do  the  girls  did  not  know.  After  the 
would-be  beaux  had  sat  until  nine  o’¬ 
clock  p.  m.  with  hats  and  overcoats  on 
as  they  were  about  to  take  their  leave 
their  brother,  Frank  came  and  asked 
them  into  the  kitchen.  I  le  had  been 
in  there  and  made  a  fire  as  the  boys 
had  got  out  of  doors  before  Frank  got 
to  them,  they  went  around  the  house 
and  went  in  the  kitchen  through  the 
outside  door  where  the  girls  and  doctor 
soon  appeared  with  some  relief  on  the 
girls’  part  and  gave  the  old  folks  a 
chance  to  go  to  bed.  But  no  sooner 
did  they  get  coupled  off  and  the  boys 
drew  out  their  bandanna  handkerchiefs 
and  take  up  the  four  corners  and  name 
them,  someone  at  the  first  round 
Thomas  drew  Anna’s  name  apd  he 
asked  her  if  she  loved  him.  She  did 
not  answer  but  boys  took  silence  for 
affirmation.  The  second  round  she 
drew  Thomas’s  name.  When  asked  it 
he  loved  her,  lie  said,  "as  I  love  all 
girls,  I  love  you  too.”  Now  Anna  was 
not  much  flattered  by  his  wholesale 
confession.  Just  then  their  mother 
rapped  on  the  wall  and  told  them  to 
“go  to  bed/’  Thomas  asked  Anna  if 

I 


h  could  come  back  again,  but  before 
she  had  time  to  answer,  their  father 
appeared  in  the  door,  between  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  and  kitchen,  so  Thomas  op¬ 
ened  the  outside  door  of  the  kitchen 
and  took  his  departure  and  William  fol¬ 
lowed  suit.  He  having  asked  Milda 
for  her  company  before  and  she  had 
told  him  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  as  the  civil  war  was  raging  hot, 
more  volunteers  were  called  for  and 
these  noble  boys  responded,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  William  was  killed. 
This  circumstance  hardened  Anna  more 
than  ever  towards  the  doctor  for  he 
tried  to  make  a  great  deal  of  fun  of 
these  boys  to  her  parents  when  she  was 
sure  the  most  that  was  the  matter  with 
him  and  her  parents  too  was  because 
she  had,  '.chosen  other  company  than 
th  doctor. 

Anna  went  the  rest  of  that  school 
to  the  doctor  and  had  no  other  com¬ 
pany  except  him  and  she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  tolerate  him.  But  when  school  was 
out,  and  he  left  for  his  home  without 
making  any  arrangements  to  come 
back  again  she  felt  like  she  was  forsak¬ 
en  for  sure.  He  was  everything  to 
her  parents,  but  as  she  watched  him 
ride  away  she  was  horrified  to  see 
how  he  beat  his  horse  over  the  head 
with  a  club  and  felt  some  relief  from 
disgust.  As  we  have  stated  before  that 
Anna  was  so  afraid  of  a  gun,  loaded 
or  empty,  but  when  necessary  she  was 
truly  brave,  as  the  following  incident 
will  prove.  It  was  while  the  civil  war 
was  still  raging  and  there  was  great 
enmity  between  the  north  and  south. 
Anna  was  over  16  years  old.  She  hap¬ 
pened  to  overhear  two  men  quarrel¬ 
ing.  She  could  not  tell  much  they 
said,  until  one  said,  “I’ll  shoot  you.” 
As  Anna  was  near  the  man’s  house, 
who  had  threatened  to  shoot  the  oth¬ 
er,  she  ran  in  his  house  and  tol'd  his 
wife  and  daughter  what  she  had  heard. 
Scarcely  had  she  unfolded  the  news 
to  the  wife  and  daughter  until  the 
man  came  in  and  went  to  the  bureau, 
opened  the  top  drawer  and  took  out  a 
revolver.  Anna  glanced  at  the  wife 
and  daughter  (for  she  had  taken  in 
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the  situation  at  once)  and  seeing  that 
neither  showed  an  inclination  to  in¬ 
terfere.  She  ran  and  closed  the  door 
just  as  the  man  was  about  to  go  out 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  He  was  too 
strong  for  her  and  jerked  her  away 
and  opened  the  door.  As  he  did  so 
she  stooped  and  dodged  under  his 
arm  and  got  to  the  yard  gate  before 
he  could  open  it.  She  clasped  her 
arms  around  him  and  cried  and  begged 
him  to  give  her  the  revolver  and  not 
shoot  the  man.  She  endangered  her 
own  life  by  repeatedly  grabbing  at  the 
revolver.  The  man  either  realized  the 
great  danger  of  her  getting  hurt  or 
was  so  affected  by  the  bravery  of  one 
so  young  that  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
anger,  and  let  her  take  the  revolver 
away  from  him,  and  she  returned  it 
to  the  wife  and  daughters.  The  wife 
said  to  Anna  that  she  had  done  more 
than  she  could  have  done  and  made 
a  request  of  her  never  to  tell  it  as  the 
daughter  is  yet  living,  the  names  are 
with-held.  Both  men  and  the  wife 
have  long  since  gone  over  the  river. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  doctor. 
We$ks  came  and  went  and  Anna  neith¬ 
er  saw,  nor  heard  anything  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  although  he  only  lived  six  miles 
away.  Until  flax  pulling  time  when 
one  Sunday  evening,  Anna  and  Milda 
thought  to  take  a  horse-back  ride  out 
to  their  sister,  Sally’s  to  see  when  she 
wanted  them  to  help  her  pull  flax. 
Just  as  they  were  on  their  horses 
about  to  start  they  saw  a  new  buggy 
coming.  They  hurried  to  get  away 
before  the  buggy  overtook  them. 
They  had  no  idea  it  was  anyone  com¬ 
ing  to  their  home  as  they  lived  on  a 
public  road  where  there  mas  much 
traveling.  They  stayed  so  late  that  it 
was  dark  when  they  got  home.  They 
were  surprised  that  the  new  buggy 
brought  the  doctor  and  a  cousin  of  his, 
Nathan,  by  name.  They  had  both  re¬ 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  had  to  go  in 
camp  in  a  few  days  and  had  come  to 
say  good  bye  before  starting  and  had 
told  one  of  their  brothers  what  day 
the  company  would  pass  through  Cic¬ 
ero.  But  die  brother  never  told  the 


girls,  but  he  went  to  the  train  and  bid 
them  a  long  farewell,  while  the  girls 
were  pulling  flax  at  their  sisters  that 
day.  As  they  returned  home  that  night 
they  were  as  much  disappointed  as  the 
two  soldier  boys  were,  not  to  get  to 
see  them  at  the  train  as  expected. 
Anna  felt  she  was  to  blame  for  the 
way  she  had  treated  the  doctor 
the  oM  song  verse  of  “absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder”  seemed  to  be 
the  case  with  Anna  and  after  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  been  south  two  or  three 
months.  Anna  got  a  letter  from  the 
doctor  which  she  answered  and  letters 
passed  between  them  at  intervals  as 
long  as  he  was  in  the  army,  which  was 
over  three  years.  It  was  the  last  day 
of  February  1862  that  there  was  to  be 
an  exhibition  two  miles  east  of  Cicero. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  Anna’s  brother, 
Tom’s  school  and  all  of  his  younger 
brothers  ajid  sisters  went.  As  soon  as 
Anna  knew  they  were  going  to  get  to 
go  she  secretly  wrote  an  article  to 
get  up  a  subscription  school  for  her¬ 
self  and  took  it  with  her  and  spoke  to 
some  of  the  patrons  whom  she  met. 
These  all  were  in  favor  of  it.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  was  left  with  a  man  by  name  of 
Grisson  to  see  the  absent  patrons. 
But  it  soon  got  noised  about  that  An¬ 
na  was  trying  to  get  up  a  subscription 
school  when  her  broiler,  Frank  got  to 
hear  it.  He  teased  her  constantly 
about  it  and  called  her  the  school  miss, 
and  called  her  “Mary  Cassandcr,”  as 
that  was  the  way  she  had  signed  her 
name  instead  of  “Anna.”  She  thought 
Anna  too  short  a  name  for  a  school 
teacher.  Frank  teased  her  until  she 
wished  she  had  not  tried  to  “look  big,” 
by  adding  Cassandcr  to  her  name  for 
that  was  what  si ic  did  it  for.  She  was 
so  humiliated  that  she  went  to  Grisson 
and  got  the  article  and  tore  it  up  al¬ 
though  she  was  induced  to  give  up  try¬ 
ing  any  farther  then,  for  a  school.  It 
did  not  prevent  her  from  making  a 
school  teacher  of  herself,  as  she  had 
planned  quite  young.  Although  she 
had  never  known  but  one  girl  of  that 
place  to  teach  school  and  her  name 
was  Hannah  Cooper,  who  married  a 
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minister  by  name  ol*  Blount.  She  loved 
her  and  thought  she  looked  so  grand. 
She  was  only  assistant  under  one  of 
those  school  teachers,  that  Horace 
Grcely  sent  out  through  the  country 
from  New  York.  They  were  what 
was  thought  to  be  old  girls  but  were 
well  educated  and  were  successful 
teachers  as  far  as  I  ever  knew.  They 
did  not  only  get  schools  in  Hamilton 
county,  but  all  I  knew  got  husbands 
except  Miss  Cross,  who  I  understood, 
left  a  sweetheart  in  New  York.  After 
teaching  several  terms  she  returned 
and  married  him.  In  about  a  week 
after  the  before  mentioned  exhibition 
Anna  got  her  first  love  letter,  except 
such  as  were  written  in  school  which 
always  read  the  same,  “the  rose  is 
red,  the  violet  is  blue,  sugar  is  sweet 
and  so  are  you.”  But  this  letter  ran 
different  as  follows: 

Cicero,  Hamilton  County, 

March,  8th 

My  Dear  Friend: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  me  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  hear  from  me.  I  am  well  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  am  hoping  when  these  few 
dropping  lines  may  find  you  enjoying 
good  health  at  your  present.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  taken  my  pen 
in  hand  to  write  you  a  letter  to  let  you 
hear  from  me  and  White  River  town¬ 
ship,  that  I  and  Febe  are  coming  up 
to  see  you  one  of  the  Sunday  nights. 
I  am  desirous  of  making  your  acquain¬ 
tance  with  you.  1  thought  l  would 
make  the  attempt  by  dropping  you  a 
few  lines  in  the  post  office.  Having 
seen  you  a  fc\vr  times  I  send  my  love  to 
you  and  mv  love  to  mv  pen  is  dull  and 
my  ink  is  pale,  excuse  for  my  pen 
scribbles  this  evening.  If  this  letter 
comes  to  hand  please  write  soon  to 
your  respectable  friend. 

Ben  M. 

Anna  kept  this  letter  hid  so  long  to 
keep  her  brother  Frank  from  getting 
it,  (for  she  knew  he  would  tease  her 
and  tell  others.)  She  has  it  today  al¬ 
though  nearly  worn  out  for  it  has  been 
read  and  re-read  so  many  times. 

The  young  folks  of  the  town  of  Cic¬ 


ero  and  vicinity  organized  a  literary 
society  and  twice  a  year  held  a  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition.  These  were  organized 
before  the  war,  long  before  Anna  and 
Milda  put  on  long  dresses.  Johnson 
first  began  to  walk  with  Milda  from 
the  church  in  Cicero  to  her  father's 
door  as  he  never  went  any  farther. 
Nothing  was  said  about  it.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  boy  by  name  of  Davis  asked 
Anna  if  he  could  go  home  with  her, 
and  she  said,  “yes."  When  they  got 
to  the  door  he  asked  Anna  if  he  could 
come  to  see  her  in  two  weeks.  (That 
was  universally  the  custom  to  go  every 
two  weeks.)  Anna  told  him  her  mother 
had  told  her  if  any  one  asked  to  “set 
up"  with  her  to  tell  him  that  she  said 
she  was  too  young,  so  he  never  came 
again.  But  while  these  societies  were 
going  on  there  was  an  older  boy  who 
had  occasionally  paid  his  respects  to 
Anna  and  had  accompanied  her  home 
as  far  as  the  door.  Sometimes  he 
preached  and  on  the  sly  would  play 
the  fiddle.  But  when  her  parents  and 
older  brother  were  appraised  of  the 
fact  she  was  forbidden  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  him.  For  a  preacher 
that  would  play  the  fiddle  was  worse 
than  “whole  cowhide  boots."  Thus 
Anna  could  not  help  but  feel  it  an  in¬ 
justice,  but  her  parents  will  was 
her  own  way,  and  had  to  be.  Some 
thought  she  never  had,  or  never  would 
care  as  much  for  anyone  even  after  the 
doctor  had  gone  to  war  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  She  met  him  at  a  spelling 
bee  and  when  he  saw  Anna  and  two 
other  girls  playing  a  prank  on  the 
teacher,  he  laughed.  She  went  to  him 
and  begged  him  not  to  tell  on  them. 
He  said,  “I'd  never  tell  on  you."  As 
I  will  hereafter  relate  that  was  the 
last  word  he  ever  said  to  her.  Anna 
could  not  help  grieving  some  over  his 
death.  Although  she  knew  he  could 
never  been  hers  if  he  had  lived. 

Well,  let  us  now  return  to  that  new 
country  school  house.  The  next  school 
after  the  doctors  was  “kept"  by  a 
young  man  from  Ohio.  Schools  were 
said  to  be  “kept"  instead  of  taught. 
Kept  was  surely  the  right  application 
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I  for  him  as  he  did  not  put  in  much 
time  trying  to  teach.  He  seemed  to 
have  other  business  and  was  very  rest¬ 
less  when  awake.  But  that  was  not 
all  of  the  time  he  was  in  school  by 
any  means,  for  he  often  slept  an  hour 
or  two.  Well,  we  haven’t,  much  to 
say  in  his  praise.  As  he  knew  nothing 
of  Hilda’s  soldier  boy  with  whom  she 
corresponded  he  tried  hard  to  make 
Hilda  believe  she  was  the  only  girl  in 
his  estimation.  Anna  remonstrated 
with  Hilda  for  letting  him  come  home 
u  ith  her  from  school  and  stay  for 
them  to  get  supper  and  she  believed 
he  was  a  rascal  and  an  imposition,  but 
lie  was  her  school  teacher  and  she 
tried  to  tolerate  him,  as  I  will  now 
show.  One  night  when  their  brother, 
Tom’s  wife  lay  a  corpse  five  miles  east 
of  Cicero  and  the  girls  had  got  their 
annual  new  dresses,  but  had  not  got 
them  made.  They  were  hurrying  to 
get  them  done  to  wear  to  the  funeral 
the  next  day  in  the  forenoon,  as  they 
would  have  to  start  early  to  get  there 
in  time.  The  mud  in  many  places 
was  knee  deep  to  a  horse,  as  there  were 
no  gravel  roads,  and  their  only  con¬ 
veyance  was  a  two-diorse  wagon  which 
was  slow.  Well,  about  4  p.  m.  in  came 
the  teacher  for  supper  and  stayed  all 
night.  So  the  girls  had  to  stop  sew¬ 
ing  and  do  extra  work  on  his  account, 
which  made  them  have  to  sew  until  3 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  as  all  had  to 
he  done  by  hand,  (they  had  never 
seen  a  sewing  maching),  which  was 
tedious  and  as  they  had  no  other  suit¬ 
able  dresses  to  wear.  This  made  them 
too  late  for  the  funeral  and  burying, 
too,  Anna  felt  that  they  could  have  got 
there  in  time  if  they  had  not  been 
bothered  with  that  “old  spongue.”  An¬ 
na  pronounced  him.  This  was  Feb. 
30,  1863,  and  their  brother  John  re¬ 
turned  from  the  army  on  the  23rd  and 
died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  west 
of  Cicero.  This  man  was  very  small, 
and  was  as  proud  as  a  jay  bird  and 
had  as  many  twists  in  his  walk  as  a 
collie  pup,  which  made  the  tail  of  his 

broadcloth  coat  fl ip  like  a  sheet  in  the 
|  wind  as  he  promenaded  up  and  down 
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the  school.  On  the  night  of  his  last 
spelling  school  as  hinted  before,  he 
seemed  to  be  adding  some  extra  flips 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  aud¬ 
ience  by  walking  up  and  down  and 
whirling  much  more  often  than  was 
necessary.  Anna  thought  a  white  chalk 
rag  pinned  to  his  coat  would  add  to 
the  amusement  of  the  school  so  she 
went  to  the  blackboard  and  got  the 
rag  and  confided  her  plan  to  two  oth¬ 
er  girls,  one  furnished  the  pin  and  the 
third  pinned  the  rag  to  the  slit  of  his 
coat  tail  while  the  pupils  were  crowd¬ 
ing  around  at  recess.  Those  three 
crowded  closer  and  got  it  pinned  with 
only  one  eye  witness  as  before  stated, 
and  the  first  extra  twist  he  made  af¬ 
ter  “books  were  taken  up.”  The  whole 
school  roared  with  laughter.  lie 
whirled  around  to  see  what  they  were 
laughing  about.  No  difference  how 
often  or  which  way  he  turned  the 
cause  of  the  fun  was  left  behind  him. 
He  kept  getting  more  and  excited, 
when  Hilda  and  Keeta  Kinder  showed 
him  the  rag.  Then  he  exploded  and 
of  all  the  qualities  that  lie  added 
to  the  name  of  the  one  that  would 
treat  him  so  ugly.  The  more  lie 
said  the  better  the  joke  appeared  to 
most  of  the  crowd,  lie  tried  various 
ways  to  find  out  who  did  it.  but  never 
did.  Anna  thought;  In.*  rather  suspic- 
ioned  her  for  he  told  her  some  one 
told  him  that  she  had  done  it,  but  he 
said  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  it  was 
too  little  a  trick  for  her.  Anna  said, 
“you  ought  to  believe  what  you  are 
told.”  When  he  took  his  departure  he 
claimed  he  was  going  back  to  the  ar¬ 
my  and  we  guess  he  did,  tor  the  last 
we  heard  of  him  was  the  government 
officers  were  after  him  for  jumping 
the  bounty. 

W  ell,  the  next  school  taught  in  that 
school  house  (and  the  last  one  these 
children  went  to  in  Hamilton  county) 
was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Kansdell,  the 
same  as  taught  tin1  first.)  He  was  a 
school  teacher  in  all  that  the  words 
express,  Anna,  Hilda  and  their  broth¬ 
er  learned  very  fast  and  had  been  so 
obedient  that  when  they  went  to  bid 
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him  farewell,  he  cried  anil  so  did  the 
efirls,  so  on  the  8th  of  March,  1864, 
their  family  of  the  l  ist  set  all  returned 
back  to  Johnson  county.  As  before 
stated  their  half-sister  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  several  years.  She  and  her  broth¬ 
er  Tom  never  returned  south  and 
John  had  been  dead  over  a  year.  Soon 
after  the  family  settled  in  Nineveh 
township.  Anna  and  Susan  both  were 
given  a  school  in  adjoining-  districts 
within  three  miles  of  home  which  was 
to  last  thirteen  weeks,  beginning  the 
first  of  April.  Anna’s  whole  school 
brought  her  a  net  sum  of  $45.00  with 
which  she  bought  her  a  black  silk 
dress  which  she  and  Milda  had  planned 
to  buy,  also  a  side  saddle.  As  Milda 
never  lived  to  finish  her  school  and 
their  father  gave  Anna  a  horse  and 
money  enough  of  her  brother,  John’s 
estate  to  pay  for  her  saddle  although 
Anna  had  got  all  she  had  planned  to 
get  yet  she  could  not  enjoy  it.  as  she 
had  expected  to,  for  Milda’s  death  was 
so  sudden  and  unexpected.  She  took 
a  chill  about  noon  on  Wednesday  at 
her  school  and  died  Friday  of  spotted 
fever.  ^  This  was  the  greatest  shock 
Anna  ever  experienced.  Anna’s  sister, 
Milda  was  brought  home  from  her 
school  house  in  an  open  buggy.  She 
had  sent  some  of  her  pupils  to  a  patron 
to  see  if  he  would  loan  her  a  horse  to 
ride  home  as  she  was  too  sick  to  walk 
home  as  had  been  her  habit.  I » 1 1 1  the 
neighbors  came  to  her,  who  heard  she 
was  sick  and  dcicided  she  could  not 
ride  horse-back  and  sent  some  <>f  the 
pupils  to  this  one  man  who  was  known 
to  have  a  buggy.  I  fe  came  and  an  ived 
at  her  home  at  4  p.  m.  She  died  iineen 
minutes  after  three  Friday  and  was 
buried  Saturday.  Anna  took  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  death  so  hard,  as  she  had  been 
her  constant  companion  wci  since 
Anna  could  recollect,  as  there  was  but 
sixteen  months  between  their  ages. 
Her  parents  had  her  to  go  visiting 
among  relatives  so  her  brother  Filly 
took  her  up  in  White  River  township 
to  visit  their  mother’s  brother  and 
family  to  stay  over  night.  Soon  after 
they  got  to  their  uncles  they  were  told 


that  a  near  neighbor  woman  was  very 
sick  so  they  accompanied  their  uncle’s 
daughter  there  to  set  up  with  the  sick 
woman,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  But  they  were  not  there  long 
until  she  died.  She  was  a  mother  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  son.  After  she  passed 
away  Anna  told  the  son  who  we  will 
call  Uncle  Georgie  about  her  sister  dy¬ 
ing  and  about  her  teaching  school.  He 
said  now  when  ever  you  want  another 
school,  come  to  me  and  you  shall  have 
it.  Anna  went  to  a  country  school 
that  winter,  where  several  other  large 
hoys  and  girls  went.  One  young  fel¬ 
low,  Anna’s  own  age  seemed  to  avoid 
Anna’s  company  on  all  occasions  pos¬ 
sible.  If  at  play  time  she  would  go 
out  on  the  play  ground  he  would  go 
right  to  the  house.  If  she  would  go 
in  the  house  he  would  go  out  of  doors, 
if  it  was  not  in  time  of  books.  Al¬ 
though  Anna  paid  no  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  or  cared.  But  none  of  the 
pupils  that  had  noticed  his  actions 
could  see  any  reason  he  had  for  it,  but 
they  both  went  until  school  was  out 
and  Anna  taught  another  school  about 
6  miles  from  home  which  closed  the 
last  of  June.  This  time  she  got  $50.00 
as  she  boarded  with  a  woman  with 
three  little  children,  whose  husband 
was  in  the  war.  She  did  not  have  to 
pay  any  board,  so  her  $50.00  was  clear 
money.  In  a  short  time  after  Anna 
returned  home,  the  young  man  (who 
we  have  referred  to  before  as  acting  so 
strange  was  a  close  neighbor  and  near 
Anna’s  age,  which  was  19  years)  was 
taken  very  sick  with  what  now  is 
called  pneumonia.  He  lingered  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  as  most  all  able  bodied  men 
were  in  the  war  and  as  it  was  then 
thought  the  duty  of  the  neighbors  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  so  it  fell  on  the 
women  and  girls  and  old  men  to  take 
care  of  him.  So  Anna  with  two  other 
young  women  had  the  principal  care 
of  him.  It  soon  developed  that  he  did 
not  want  anyone  near  him  except  An¬ 
na,  night  or  day.  One  day  he  called 
to  her  to  him  and  said,  “I  want  you 
to  stay  by  me.’’  It  was  a  cold  night 

in  July  and  Anna  took  a  wrap  from  the 
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wall  and  put  it  around  her.  lie  said, 
"‘You  are  cold.”  She  said  she  was. 
He  said,  “I  wish  I  could  be  cold  once 
more.”  He  said,  “I  am  so  hot  and  I 
want  you  to  fan  me,”  which  she  did. 
When  anyone  tried  to  relieve  her  he 
would  push  them  away  and  tell  them 
to  let  Anna  alone  that  he  wanted  her 
near  him.  Anna  stayed  by  him  until 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  It  was  his 
great  admiration  for  her  and  the  fear 
that  she  could  not  return  his  affec¬ 
tions  (as  he  had  understood  she  had 
a  friend  in  the  army)  that  made  him 
act  so  strange,  which  made  him  avoid 
her  company.  But  after  he  got  sick 
he  forgot  all*  about  the  other  fellow. 
Of  course  Anna  felt  sad,  but  there  was 
no  disappointment  for  her  as  she  had 
hardly  dared  to  esteem  him  as  a  friend. 
Now  that  Anna  had  taught  two  sub¬ 
scription  schools,  her  mother  wanted 
her  to  learn  the  millinery  trade,  so 
while  her  parents  had  gone  to  town  to 
make  arrangements  for  her  to  begin 
and  get  board  and  a  trunk,  Anna  hated 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  getting  to  be  a 
public  school  teacher.  She  felt  she 
was  'capable  of  teaching  all  branches 
required  in  common  schools,  except 
arithmetic,  in  which  she  had  never 
been  any  farther  over  thn  com¬ 
mon  interest.  She  got  her  arithmetic 
and  went  to  the  kitchen  and  studied  it. 
It  seemed  easy,  so  when  her  parents 
came  with  her  trunk  and  arrangements 
for  her  to  begin  she  told  them  there 
was  going  to  be  a  teachers’  training 
school  at  Edinburg,  taught  by  the 
school  examined  and  if  she  could  go 
to  that  she  believed  she  could  get  li¬ 
cense  and  already  had  the  promise  of 
a  school,  which  she  was  sure  of  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  over  a  year  since 
Hncle  Georgie  had  promised  her  and 
she  had  not  seen  him  since  and  she 
believed  she  would  get  the  school.  So 
she  told  the  teacher  she  had  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  school.  She  studied  hard,  com¬ 
mitted  every  rule  and  could  work  ex¬ 
amples  in  Ray’s  third  part  of  arithme¬ 
tic.  She  got  license  to  teach  then. 
She  went  up  to  Uncle  Georgie  and  told 
him  she  wanted  a  school,  lie  called 


a  school  meeting  and  she  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  and  school  must  be¬ 
gin  soon,  but  she  had  to  go  to  Bargers- 
ville  to  hire  to  the  trustee,  who  hired 
her  for  $2.00  per  day.  Now  that  An¬ 
na  was  doubly  sure  of  her  first  public 
school  and  by  better  wages  than  she 
made  by  teaching  subscription  schools 
as  stated  before  when  she  paid  no 
board.  Now’  she  would  have  to  pay 
board,  as  she  expected.  So  she  en¬ 
gaged  board  at  $1.50  per  week  where 
there  were  two  grown  girls  and  four 
younger  children  of  this  family.  Only 
two  of  the  oldest  boys  were  to  be  her 
pupils.  Not  that  the  girls  were  so  old, 
but  it  was  not  genrally  considered 
necessary  for  girls  to  go  to  school  af¬ 
ter  they  were  old  enough  to  have 
beaux.  And  this  mother  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  opinion  of  most  moth¬ 
ers  there  was  a  near  neighbor  boy 
whom  she  believed  visited  the  oldest 
daughter,  Emma.  She  called  him 
“Johnny.”  And  Anna  said  if  that 
name  was  called  in  that  household 
once  it  was  rehearsed  fifty  times  a 
day.  What  his  feeling  toward  their 
daughter  was  or  might  have  been 
had  that  family  not  been  so  everlv- 
anxious  for  truly  the  girl  was  consid¬ 
ered  good  looking.  I  must  state  here, 
before  Anna  had  gone  awa\  to  training 
school  she  had  been  honored  with  the 
company  of  a  local  school  master, 
who  came  to  pay  his  respect  before 
Anna  started  to  her  boarding  place. 
Anna  was  sure  she  cared  much  more 
for  him  than  the  aforesaid  doctor  but, 
he  and  Anna  s  father  had  some  finan¬ 
cial  trouble  and  her  father  forbid  An¬ 
na  having  anything  to  say  to  him. 
Now  Anna  loved  her  father  as  few 
girls  do.  She  never  hinted  to  him  that 
her  father  had  made  any  objections  to 
his 'coming  but  she  told  him  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  had  returned  at  the  close  of 
the  war  and  had  started  in  to  finish 
his  medical  education  at  Cincinnati 
college  from  where  he  wrote  to  \iina 
until  he  took  sick  with  cholera  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  but 
lived  to  finish  his  profession  and  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  a  few  years  but  never 
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looked  so  well.  Anna  went  to  her 
boarding’  place  on  Sunday  before  her 
school  began  on  the  second  Monday 
in  December,  1865.  That  Sunday 
night  was  a  long  night.  But  it  passed 
away  as  all  nights  do  and  Monday 
morning  came  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  Anna.  She  was  escorted  to  the 
school  by  some  of  her  pupils.  It  was 
a  little  old  frame  house  standing  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bushes  and  trees.  The 
house  had  lost  much  of  its  weather- 
hoarding  by  it  being  a  refuge  for  rab¬ 
bits,  from  hunters,  who  would  strip  the 
dear  old  school  house  to  get  their 
game.  Now  all  this  did  not  dis¬ 
hearten  Anna  as  she  had  been  hired 
to  teach  a  school  in  this  house  and 
teach  it  she  was  going  to  try  her  best. 
Besides  she  was  not  of  the  turn  to  be 
easily  discouraged  but  would  try  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  that  she  had 
no  power  to  remedy.  This  house  had 
been  built  since  the  fire  place  days 
and  had  a  stove.  As  Anna  called  the 
school  to  order  and  proceeded  to  en¬ 
roll  jhe  names  and  ages  of  her  pupils 
she  found  she  had  several  older  and 
larger  than  she  was  and  read  her  list 
of  rules  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day. 
The  pupils  took  their  seats  as  they 
chose.  But  different  from  Anna’s  first 
school  day  there  was  to  be  no  chang- 
ing  seats  or  whispering  without  per¬ 
mission.  The  two  largest  and  oldest 
boys  took  their  seats  together,  both 
-sat  in  the  same  seat  and  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  whisper  for  which  Anna  severe¬ 
ly  reprimanded  them.  So  that  was 
their  first  and  last  day. 

As  we  have  said  before  there  was  a 
stove  in  one  end  of  the  room  by  which 
the  school  could  keep  warm  on  the 
coldest  days  by  crowding  around  it. 
As  we  have  said  before  Anna  made 
the  best  of  circumstances.  She  re¬ 
garded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  as 
the  big  boys  had  the  wood  to  get  from 
the  woods  it  was  not  always  the  kind 
that  had  the  most  heat.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration  it  was  said 
by  the  patrons  that  it  was  the  most 
successful  school  that  had  been  taught 


in  that  district  and  Anna  often  said 
the  reason  was  because  she  had  in 
school  some  of  the  brightest  and  most 
obedient  pupils  she  ever  had  and  she 
taught  twelve  terms  besides  that.  One 
little  fellow  said  Anna  made  him  stand 
on  the  floor  half  a  day  and  he  never 
knew  what  for.  Anna  thought  he  only 
stood  for  one  half  of  an  hour  for  pull¬ 
ing  the  weather  boarding  off  of  the 
school  house.  Some  one  was  mistak¬ 
en  but  however  he  lived  over  it  and  is 
living  yet.  There  are  but  two  of  the 
largest  boys  living  that  we  knew  of 
and  those  aie  John  Garshwiler  and 
Cornelius  Deer.  Some  of  the  smaller 
ones  are  living,  Thomas  Banta,  John 
Bridgeman,  George  and  John  Riggs 
and  Abe  Deer.  The  rest  as  far  as  we 
know  have  passed  to  the  beyond.  It 
was  flaring  this  school  that  Anna 
played  her  first  game  of  cards  called 
“Authors.”  One  night  there  was  to 
he  a  singing  school  a  few  miles  away 
and  Johnny  and  a  neighbor  boy  named 
Hume  came  to  go  with  Em  and  Anna 
to  the  singing  school.  They  did  not 
come  to  take  them  as  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  was.  For  they  each  came 
on  their  own  horse  and  the  girls  were 
expected  to  furnish  their  own  horses 
and  the  boys  would  ride  along  by  the 
side  of  them  as  the  day  of  “packing 
twice”  was  past,  as  had  been  in  their 
mother's  day.  The  girl  would  ride  be¬ 
hind  her  beau  on  the  same  horse.  Af¬ 
ter  the  boys  got  there  it  began  to  rain 
then  pour  so  they  could  not  go.  But 
to  pass  the  time  a  game  of  Authors 
was  indulged  in,  of  which  Anna  knew 
nothing  nt  first.  AY  lien  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  there  could  not 
possibly  l>e  any  harm  in  the  game,  as 
the  object  was  to  learn  the  names  of 
many  diiferent  authors,  many  of  whose 
hooks  she  had  never  read.  She  soon 
understood  it  and  played  with  much 
interest  and  never  realized  there  was 
any  harm  in  the  games,  when  about 
eleven  o’clock  it  stopped  raining  so 
hard  and  the  hoys  rode  home.  It  was 
nearing  A  dentine  day  and  Em  went 
with  Anna  to  Mrs.  Keeling,  a  for¬ 
tune  teller,  where  the  fortune  teller 
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told  her  she  was  going  home  and 
when  she  would  get  there  that  her 
father  would  be  standing  in  the  east 
door  next  to  his  orchard,  also  there 
would  be  a  letter  for  her  and  she 
would  go  to  a  party  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ter  Valentine  day.  Well  as  that  had 
been  Anna’s  plan  to  go  home  that  Sat¬ 
urday  and  she  had  no  chance  to  buy 
a  Valentine,  she  set  about  to  write 
and  send  to  the  local  teacher,  Mr.  Van, 
as  she  was  sure  she  would  see  him  and 
hear  from  it  if  lie  did  not  suspicion 
her  of  sending  it.  So  here  goes  the 
Dear  Valentine :  Van  :  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  you  and  Bill  came  to  see 
me  and  Sail.  You  know  we  all  sat 
around  the  fire  place  where  there  was 
a  good  warm  fire,  where  you  and  Bill 
and  Dad  talked  politics  a  while,  then 
dad  said  it  was  time  to  turn  in,  as  lie 
wanted  to  get  up  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  wanted  to  butcher  three  or 
four  hogs  to  be  eating  on  until  he  got 
ready  to  do  the  main  butchering.  Then 
we  all  went  out  and  sat  on  the  horse 
blocks  until  the  old  folks  and  the 
younguns  went  to  bed  and  then  you 
sneaked  off.  Why  didn’t  you  come 
back  in  like  a  man,  like  Bill  did.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  would  have  done 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Bill.  No  sooner 
had  they  all  got  in  bed  and  Bill,  Sail 
and  I  went  in  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  then  a  live  cat  came  down  the 
chimney  and  fell  on  the  live  coals. 
Tt  yelled  and  jumped  on  dad  and  ilia's 
bed  with  its  hair  all  a  blazing,  then 
jumped  under  mine  and  Sail’s  bed 
where  wre  kept  the  dirty  clothes  and 
pumpkins  and  before  we  could  get  the 
pumpkins  and  dirty  clothes  all  out 
from  under  the  bed  the  cat  jumped 
at  the  .window  and  there  it  hung  on 
the  curtain  until  dad  went  there,  and 
knocked  it  off  with  the  broom,  then 
it  leaped  on  dad’s  back  and  Bill  took 
the  shovel  and  tried  to  hit  the  cat,  but 
every  lick  he  gave  lie  would  miss  the 
eat  and  hit  dad’s  back  until  he  yelled. 
So  Bill  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer 
and  threw  the  shovel  down  and  mama 
thought  she  would  try  to  help  get  it 
off  dad’s  back.  You  know  she  can’t 
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see  very  well  any  way  so  she  started 
for  the  shovel  and  stubbed  her  toe 
against  the  churn  of  buttermilk  that 
was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  trun¬ 
dle  bed  and  upset  the  churn  and  spilled 
all  the  butter  milk  which  made  Dad 
madder  than  ever.  He  said  that  they 
would  not  have  any  good  biscuits  the 
next  morning.  At  last  1  got  the  old 
reprobate  by  the  hind  leg  and  took 
it  out  and  killed  it.  Then  dad  and 
mama  quarreled  over  the  spilled  milk 
which  wasn’t  hardly  fit  to  feed  the 
hogs  by  the  time  we  got  it  dipped 
up  and  all  of  the  burned  cat  hairs 
picked  out  of  it.  If  1  never  sec  anoth¬ 
er  cat  I  know  i’ll  always  smell  burn¬ 
ing  cat  hairs.  If  you  throwed  the  cat 
down  the  chimney  don’t  never  hint  it. 
for  it  looks  mightily  like  you  did.  But 
I  want  to  get  out  of  a  fussy  family 
and  I  know  you  do  too,  for  the  rose 
is  red  and  the  violet  is  blue  and  sugar 
is  sweet  and  so  arc  you,  as  I  never 
was  before  your  own  true  love.  A. 

Well,  when  Anna  went  home  she 
got  a  letter,  also  an  invitation  to  a 
Party  where  she  went  and  about  the 
first  person  she  met  there  was  Mr. 
Van,  the  school  master,  who  soon  told 
her  that  he  had  got  one  of  the  richest 
valentines  and  said  1  want  you  to 
read.  I  think  I  know  who  sent  it. 
Anna  asked  who.  lie  said,  “Smat.” 
Mann  said  she  was  smart  and  cute  as 
can  be.  Anna  let  on  to  be  as  much 
surprised  as  if  she  had  never  seen  it 
before.  As  we  have  said  before  there 
was  a  letter  for  Anna  when  she  got 
home  as  the  fortune  teller  had  said, 
which  read  as  follows: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Feb.  26,  1866. 

My  Dear  Miss: 

I  know  you  will  be  surprised  on  re¬ 
ceiving-  this  epistle  from  a  stranger, 
but  I  saw  a  beautiful  girl  as  I  was 
traveling  through  Indiana  last  fall 
partly  on  business  and  partly  for 
pleasure,  in  company  of  a  local  young 
doctor  by  name  of  Clark  of  ‘Edin¬ 
burg,  where  1  had  put  up  at  his  hotel. 
As  we  were  walking  through  the  town 
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we  passed  the  School  Academy.  I 
noticed  a  group  of  young  girls  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  school  yard  and  one  by  her 
merry  laughter  and  graceful  figure 
attracted  my  attention.  I  asked  Clark 
who  she  was  and  he  gave  me  your 
name  and  I  wrote  it  in  my  book.  I 
remarked  to  Dr.  Clark  I  would  love 
to  make  her  acquaintance  and  he  said 
that  would  be  all  the  good  it  would 
do  you.  T  tried  it  and  thought  1  was 
getting  into  her  good  graces  all 
right.  She  sent  me  in  the  parlor  of  her 
boarding  house  seemed  so  sweet  and 
pleasant  and  I  was  so  embarrassed  that 
I  scarely  knew  what  to  do  I  proposed 
playing  some  games,  so  I  stepped 
across  the  street  to  get  my  deck  out¬ 
fit  and  when  I  returned  she  was  no 
where  to  be  seen  I  asked  her  room 
mate  (who  was  one  of  the  sourest 
cats  I  ever  met)  where  Miss  Harnett 
had  gone,  she  said  to  bed.  Just  think 
of  that.  She  has  a  loved  one  either 
!  dead  or  alive  is  my  opinion.  For 
I  some  unaccountable  reason  I  hoped 
to  meet  you  and  that  merry  laughter 
and  graceful  form  lingers  with  me 
'  and  in  my  dreams.  I  have  often  met 
you  and  after  I  came  here  to  attend 
college.  I  happened  to  be  looking 
through  my  room  mate’s  books  and 
came  across  the  same  name  and  I 
asked  if  he  knew  you  and  he  said  he 
did  and  you  were  a  splendid  girl.  So 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  wrrite  to  you 
for  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
you.  I  am  five  feet  and  8  inches  in 
heighth,  -  light  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
auburn  hair,  weigh  150  pounds,  am  22 
years  old,  am  a  student  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  college.  If  my  description  suits 
you  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  and 
if  it  is  agreeable  in  the  future  I  would 
like  to  exchange  photographs. 

•Yours  affectionately, 

A.  M.  Hill. 

Cincinnati  College,  Cininnati,  O. 

Anna’s  reply  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  A.  M.  ITill,  Jr.: 

I  received  your  much  admired  let¬ 
ter.  1  am  perfectly  enthused  by  its 
contents,  am  truly  pleased  with  the 


description  you  gaive  of  yourself.  1 
know  you  are  the  only  man  that  I 
could  choose  and  I  could  not  help 
loving  you  I  know.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  fear  will  not  meet  your  ap¬ 
probation  and  that  is  my  age  .  I  am 
all  you  say,  graceful,  so  handsome  and 
merry  that  my  age  is  much  underes¬ 
timated.  Of  course  you  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  follow  your  profession  as  you 
have  suggested  an  exchange  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  But  hope  to  be  a  poultry 
raiser  and  want  my  photo  to  keep  the 
hawks  away.  I  dread  to  tell  you  im¬ 
age  for  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  you  but  for  fear  you 
may  find  it  out  later  and  accuse  me  of 
drawing  you  on  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
will  be  62  years  old  soon. 

Anna  soon  got  a  reply  from  A.  M. 
Hill,  who  said,  “I  have  always  had 
a  partiality  for  old  ladies  as  there  is 
only  (40)  years  difference  in  our  ages 
I  can  easily  overlook  that.  This  also 
brought  a  letter  from  Adam  Meisse. 
The  doctor  who  was  the  room  mate 
before  referred  to  who  wras  canvales- 
cing  from  cholera.  Anna  suspicioned 
that  the  doctor  had  the  fellow  to  write 
just  to  see  what  Anna  would  do.  The 
doctor  wrote,  “I  have  laughed  until 
my  sides  are  sore.  I  thought  I  would 
fool  somebody,  but  fooled  myself.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  fath¬ 
er’s  at  Xoblesville  soon  and  if  Anna 
made  her  annual  visit  to  Hamilton 
county,  he  wanted  her  to  let  him 
know  and  he  wrould  meet  her  at  his 
cousins  who  had  married  Anna’s 
brother.  Anna  went  back  up  to  the 
dear  old  school  house  after  Valen¬ 
tine  day  and  finished  her  school  and 
bought  her  first  watch  of  Uncle 
Georgie’s  son,  Cornelius  for  $10.00, 
who  afterwards  laughed  at  her  and 
said  l  would  have  sold  it  to  you  for 
$2.50  but  you  offered  me  $10.00  and 
1  took  it.  But  Anna  wras  satisfied. 
It  kept  good  time  for  six  more  terms 
of  school  without  any  expense  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  then  she  sold  it  for  $7.50. 
Then  she  bought  another  for  twelve 
dollars  whi'ch  she  used  through  the 
ensuing  three  terms  of  school.  Then 
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she  traded  that  watch  for  two  hogs, 
then  sold  the  hogs  for  $40.00.  When 
Anna’s  school  was  closed  and  she 
drew  her  pay  and  paid  her  board  and 
the  money  she  had  borrowed  to  go  to 
training  school  she  only  had  $25.00. 
It  took  the  most  of  this  to  get  some 
new  clothes  and  pay  the  fare  for  her 
and  her  sister,  Lucy  back  to  Cicero. 
Previous  to  this  the  doctor  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  from  Cincinnati. 
Anna  let  him  know  when  she  went  as 
before  .  agred  on.  The  doctor  came 
about  2  p.  m.  and  stayed  until  after 
church,  then  as  he  was  starting  home 
he  asked  Anna  where,  she  would  be 
the  next  Sunday.  She  told  him  at  her 
sister’s  near  the  “Bear  Slide.”  He 
agreed  to  come  and  come  he  did  but 
Anna  was  not  at  her  sister’s,  but  had 
gone  with  other  young  folks  to  the 
meeting  at  the  “Bear  Slide.”  He  rode 
on  down  through  and  after  church  as 
had  been  previously  planned  they 
went  home  with  some  young  folks  by 
name  of  Woods  to  stay  all  night.  As 
all  walked  the  young  men  of  the  house 
walked  with  Anna  and  the  doctor  led 
his,  horse  and  walked  beside  of  Lucy 
two  miles  to  this  home  which  was  two 
miles  nearer  the  doctor’s  home.  So 
after  supper  they  all  repaired  to  the 
sitting  room,  where  the  conversation 
was  general,  no  coupling  off.  But 
when  the  doctor  was .  preparing  to 
start  home  he  went  to  Anna  and  said, 
“You’ll  write  to  me  when  you  get 
home,  won’t  you?”  Anna  said,  “No, 
I  won’t.”  He  asked  why.  She  said, 
“I  wrote  the  last  letter.”  Pie  said, 
“That’s  no  excuse,  I  won’t  know  when 
you  get  home  and  its  your  place  to 
write  and  let  me  know.”  Anna  said, 
“I  won’t  write.”  So  they  parted,  An¬ 
na  supposed  for  good  and  he  was  go¬ 
ing  back  to  college.  After  Anna  had 
bought  her  tifcket  for  home  and  given 
her  sister  her  pocketbook  to  put  in  her 
pocket,  which  she  did  at  the  depot  at 
Indianapolis  it  contained  $6.40  be¬ 
sides  some  jewelry.  At  that  time  that 
depot  was  noted  for  pick-pockets  so 
Anna  never  saw  or  heard  anything 
more  of  her  pocketbook.  After  An¬ 


na  got  home,  her  mother  asked  her 
about  the  doctor  and  Anna  told  her 
that  she  was  not  going  to  write  any 
more  to  him  and  had  told  him  so.  Her 
mother  was  much  displeased  and  said, 
“No  young  man  could  have  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  you.”  Anna  said  they  have 
all  the  confidence  I  want  them  to 
have.  Anna  was  planning  to  become 
a  college  graduate  and  thought  25 
years  would  be  young  enough  to  mar¬ 
ry,  so  Anna  taught  another  spring 
school  and  boarded  at  home.  But  her 
mother  kept  insisting  on  her  writing 
to  the  doctor  until  at  last  Anna  wrote 
to  please  her  but  before  he  had  time 
to  receive  it  Anna  got  one  from  him. 
So  they  kept  up  correspondence  again. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  spring 
school  on  the  first  day  of  July  Anna 
joined  the  Christian  church  at  Nine¬ 
veh  and  was  baptized  in  Nineveh 
creek  by  John  C.  Miller,  the  pastor  <>f 
Nineveh  church.  He  also  taught  high 
school  in  the  old  church:  So  Anna 
started  into  school  to  him  the  first  of 
September.  Her  father  furnished  the 
most  of  the  money.  After  Anna  had 
gone  to  school  several  weeks  her  old  ¬ 
er  brother,  Billy,  who  was  teaching 
school  took  a  notion  to  go  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  some  of  his  relatives, 
who  were  moving  there.  He  wanted 
Anna  to  finish  his  school,  but  Anna 
had  to  have  a  new  license  as  her  old 
one’s  time  had  expired.  So  when  she 
went  and  was  examined  she  got  her 
license.  As  she  was  returning  home 
she  stopped  to  see  an  old  school  pat¬ 
ron  of  one  of  her  subscription  schools, 
who  was  a  school  director.  When 
Anna  hinted  that  >he  w,.tr>  going 
to  finish  her  brother’s  school  he 
agreed  to  call  a  school  meeting  the 
next  Saturday  night.  There  was  a 
young  man  candidate  besides  Anna 
but  he  only  got  one  vote,  so  Anna  got 
the  school,  which  began  in  December, 
for  twelve  weeks.  She  hired  for  $2.25 
per  day,  which  netted  $135.00.  She 
got  boarding  at  the  director’s  home 
(the  nearest  place  to  the  school  house) 
for  $1.50  per  w'eek.  At  the  close  of 
this  school  after  Anna  drew  her  sal 
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ary  of  $135.00,  when  she  offered  to 
pay  her  board  of  $1.50  per  week,  An¬ 
na  had  been  treated  so  nice,  she  of¬ 
fered  the  lady  more  but  she  said, 
“Goodness  no,  $1.50  is  too  much  for 
you  haven’t  eaten  hardly  anything 
since  you  have  been  here.”  She  took 
the  $18.00  for  12  weeks,  but  made 
Anna  several  nice  presents  and  Anna 
paid  back  the  $50.00  her  father  had 
given  her  to  go  to  school  on.  She 
said  she  did  not  want  to  spend  any¬ 
thing  she  had  not  made.  She  again 
taught  a  subscription  school.  Now 
she  began  to  lay  up  a  little  money  af¬ 
ter  this  school’  was  out.  She  again 
went  to  dear  old  Cicero  to  stay  four 
weeks  to  be  at  the  wedding  of  Mary 
Redmond,  who  was  one  of  the  twins, 
who  was  near  Anna’s  own  age  and 
one  she  met  when  they  first  moved  to 
Cicero  in  1853.  She  met  the  doctor 
at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  She 
said  a  few  words  to  him,  he  asked 
her  where  she  would  be  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday.  She  told  him  at 
her  brothers.  lie  came  soon  after 
noon  and  stayed  until  8  or  9  o’clock. 
Rut  as  there  were  so  many  there  they 
had  hut  little  private  conversation. 
He  told  her  that  he  would  come  down 
to  her  home  soon  but  she  made  no 
reply.  He  came  back  to  where  Anna 
was  twice  more  while  she  stayed  up 
there.  The  last  time  was  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  as  he  was  not  invited  to 
the  wedding  which  took  place  at 
night.  He  came  in  about  4  p.  m.,  was 
received  into  the  sitting  roo.»  .  Anna 
spoke  to  him  and  went  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  and  he  tried  to  talk  to  Anna,  lie 
said  on  account  of  his  long  spell  of 
sickness  away  from  home  he  had  been 
to  such  awful  expense  and  wanted  to 
finish  his  medical  course  and  get 
something  ahead,  that  he  calculated 
it  would  be  five  years  before  he  could 
marry.  Anna’s  only  words  were, 
“You’ll  be  awful  old  in  five  years.” 
and  brushed  past  him.  He  said,  ”\\  hat 
will  be  the  difference  if  we  are.  old?” 
Anna  never  saw  him  but  once  after 
that.  Anna  was  passing  through  New 
Rritain  on  the  cars  and  while  it  stopped 


she  heard  a  gentleman  on  the  train 
sav,  “Why,  how  do  you  do,  Doc,”  and 
Anna  looked  around  and  saw  the  Doc¬ 
tor  at  the  car  window.  When  he  saw 
Anna  he  called  to  her  and  asked  her 
where  she  was  going.  She  said  to  Cic¬ 
ero.  lie  said,  ”1  am  coming  up  there 
Sunday.”  Anna  said,  “You  are?”  But 
Anna  never  saw  him  again,  guess  he 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  chol¬ 
era,  as  she  heard  he  was  an  invalid  a 
long  time,  almost  helpless  two  years 
before  he  died. 

After  the  wedding  as  spoken  of  be¬ 
fore,  the  bride  and  groom  came  home 
with  Anna  on  a  wedding  tour.  It  was 
blackberry  time  and  they  all  went  over 
to  Van’s  home  to  have  a  visit  and  pick 
blackberries.  Van  and  Anna  surely 
did  enjoy  each  other’s  company  when 
her  father  did  not  know  it.  Anna  was 
sure  there  never  would  be  any  more 
correspondence  between  her  and  the 
doctor  and  she  felt  that  the  seven  long 
years  she  had  spent  on  his  account 
were  worse  than  a  blank,  for  she  had 
given  others  to  understand  that  she 
was  under  obligation  to  him  when  she 
knew  she  did  not  want  to  be.  While 
Anna  had  been  to  Cicero  her  father 
had  bought  a  family  residence,  also  the 
grist  and  sawmill  at  Nineveh  and  was 
preparing  to  move  by  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  where  the  younger  children 
could  start  in  school  at  the  beginning. 
So  Anna  did  not  get  to  go  to  school 
that  year  until  December  as  her  moth¬ 
er  needed  her  help-  at  home,  when  the 
younger  girls  were  in  sfchool,  as  there 
was  a  new  carpet  to  weave  and  all 
the  family’s  clothes  to  make,  socks 
and  stockings  to  knit.  About  this 
time  her  father  bought  their  first  sew¬ 
ing  machine  and  of  all  the  impositions 
that  were  ever  imposed  on  anybody, 
were  imposed  on  them  who  bought  the 
first  sewing  machine  and  of  all  the 
thank  you  jobs,  Anna  had  them  to  do. 
Rut  when  the  winter  term  of  school 
began  when  Anna  started  to  school, 
they  had  to  stop  as  Anna’s  mother  had 
never  learned  to  run  the  machine,  then 
\nna  had  lessons  to  prepare  as  well 
as  the  main  household  work  to  do. 
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She  would  often  work  until  late  at 
night,  but  claimed  the  morning'  hours 
before  school  to  prepare  her  lessons. 
We  forgot  to  mention  that  we  met  a 
strange  girl  at  Van’s  house  when  we 
all  went  blackberrying,  whom  we  will 
call  sister,  as  she  was  called  by  the 
family  with  whom  she  made  her  home, 
(being  an  orphan)  in  Nineveh.  She 
was  introduced  as  the  daughter  of  an 
old  time  friend  of  the  family,  also  w^e 
forget  to  mention  that  after  we  had 
picked  blackberries  and  eaten  our 
dinners  sister  proposed  a  game  of 
Authors.  All  agreed  as  that  game  had 
become  a  very  popular  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment  at  most  young  peoples’  enter¬ 
tainments.  Van  chose  Anna  as  his 
partner  and  they  “won  sweepstakes,” 
we  would  say  today,  which  Yran  and 
Anna  never  failed  to  win  when  part¬ 
ners.  Anna  had  taken  great  delight 
in  the  play  ever  since  that  rainy  night 
when  Johnny  and  Hume  first  taught 
her  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the 
game  and  wre  are  sure  it  did  not  often 
happen  that  there  was  money  or  prizes 
played  for. 

As  we  should  have  mentioned  when 
the  winter  term  of  high  school  began 
in  December  there  wrere  many  strange 
pupils  come  from  the  coast  states  as 
well  as  the  local  vicinity.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  requested  the  presence  of  his 
pupils  come  from  other  states  as 
for  a  literary  society,  Wednesday 
night,  prayer  meeting,  the  third  was  a 
singing  school.  One  of  the  leaders  at 
the  singing  school  was  Tom  Cotton, 
from  Missouri,  who  was  uncle  of  the 
famous  “Marshalls”  of  today.  fTe 
worked  hard  to  teach  Anna  to  sing 
correctly.  .  She  could  probably  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  but  could  not 
measure  time,  in  other  words  was  not 
a  natural  musician,  neither  could  she 
make  much  of  a  public  prayer.  Hut 
when  it  came  to  a  literary  depart¬ 
ment  she  wras  among  the  best.  As  it 
has  been  said  of  this  school  that  the 
professor  and  most  of  his  pupils’  co¬ 
operation  made  that  school  one  of  the 
most  pleasant,  and  most  profitable  of 
any  school  ever  taught  in  that  vicin¬ 


ity.  As  time  went  on  and  the  strange 
pupils  and  got  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  almost  every  girls  had  a 
gentleman  escort  of  their  own  to  and 
from  night  entertainments  in  the 
school,  Anna  was  no  exception.  An¬ 
na’s  was  from  another  county,  lie 
would  return  home  on  Friday  even¬ 
ings  and  come  back  to  school  on  Mon¬ 
day.  During  his  absence  one  Sunday 
Anna  was  introduced  to  a  young  wid¬ 
ower  without  any  children,  who  was 
a  Methodist  minister,  who  was  then 
teaching  school  in  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  escort  Anna  of  nights  through  tlu* 
week  and  but  came  every  other  Sunday 
through  the  day  and  returned  to  his 
school  district  Sunday  evening.  It 
soon  got  noised  around  that  Anna  and 
the  minister  would  he  married  on  a 
certain  Sunday  at  the  Methodist  church 
in  Nineveh.  As  it  was  the  Sunday 
before  the  preacher  was  expected  to 
come  to  see  Anna  the  next  time,  Anna 
heard  the  report  but  bad  no  chance, 
or  inclination  to  inform  the  minister. 
As  Anna’s  sister  had  gone  visiting  out 
in  town,  her  fiance  heard  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  came  to  escort  Anna  to  the 
church.  Anna  dressed  as  common  as 
she  knew  how.  W  hen  they  got  to  the 
church  it  was  full  to  the  utmost.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  various 
demonstrations  of  disappointment  and 
surprise  when  Anna  and  Jack,  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  fiance  entered  the  church.  The 
following  week  was  the  last  week  ot 
that  happy  school.  I  lnirsday  was  to  be 
examination  day  and  Friday  ail  all  day 
exhibition  instead  of  at  night.  As  us¬ 
ually  was  the  custom  on  Thursday 
night  an  entertainment  and  oyster  ."'Up¬ 
per  was  given  by  a  patron  of  the 
school  in  honor  of  those  pupils  from  a 
distance,  who  would  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  Anna’s  schoolmas¬ 
ter  escort  had  engaged  her  company 
for  this  especial  night.  Anna  had 
asked  the  minister  when  she  saw  him 
last,  which  was  a  week  before  the  re¬ 
ported  wedding,  if  he  was  coming  up 
to  the  examination  and  exhibition  day. 
lie  said  lie  could  not  leave  his  school. 
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After  the  church  was  over  where  Anna 
and  Jack  had  gone,  a  young  man,  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  stores  stepped  up  to 
Anna  and  asked  her  to  take  a  walk 
with  him.'  Anna  accepted  and  Jack 
walked  with  another  girl  down  to  the 
old  Nineveh  bridge.  After  they  talked 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  the  clerk 
said  to  Anna,  “Did  you  know  the  min¬ 
ister  had  been  in  the  insane  asylum?*’ 
Anna  was  much  surprised  of  course, 
and  said,  “No.”  The  clerk  said,  “I 
did  not  believe  you  had  ever  heard  of 
it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you.” 
Anna  felt  so  thankful  to  him  for  tell¬ 
ing  her.  She  knew  the  clerk  could 
have  no  object  in  telling  her,  except 
he  felt  she  ought  to  know  it  before  it 
was  too  late.  Well,  as  we  have  said 
before  the  following  Thursday  was 
the  school's  final  examination  day  and 
to  Anna’s  great  disappointment  and 
chagrin  as  she  repeated  the  longest  rule 
in  bookkeeping  she  saw  her  brother, 
Billy  come  in  with  the  minister.  An¬ 
na  decided  she  would  slip  out  the 
school  room  before  the  minister  could 
speak  tO'  her.  Then  she  thought  she 
would' not  be  bothered  with  him.  She 
went  home  up  the  back  alley.  But 
alas !  for  her  plans.  He  came  home 
with  her  brother  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  was  over  as  Anna  was  about  to 
start  to  school  her  brother  and  the 
minister  reached  for  their  hats  when 
Anna  said,  “You  fellows  better  wash 
your  faces  before  you  go.”  Bo  while 
they  were  washing  Lucy  and  Anna, 
went  back  down  the  alley.  The  min¬ 
ister  and  Billy  came  to  hear  the  even¬ 
ing  program.  As  soon  as  Anna  could 
get  out  she  took  the  back  alley  home 
again.  The  minister  came  back  home 
with  Billy.  After  supper  was  over  and 
Anna  had  waited  a  reasonable  time  for 
her  schoolmate  escort  to  come  to  go 
with  her  as  he  had  promised,  then  An¬ 
na  felt  mad  at  him,  so  the  minister 
walked  beside  Anna  to  the  party.  As 
soon  as  the  schoolmaster  got  a  chance 
he  told  Anna  that  he  saw  the  minis¬ 
ter  going  to  her  home  and  supposed 
she  would  prefer  the  minister’s  com¬ 
pany  to  his  for  the  reason  he  did  not 


come.  Anna  avoided  the  minister  as 
much  as  possible  durring  the  party, 
but  he  walked  back  home  with  her  and 
asked  her  why  all  this  coldness.  Anna 
replied,  “I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  what  I  think  and  think  what  I 
say.”  Me  said  that  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  bid  her  a  final  fare¬ 
well.  Anna’s  brother  severely  chas¬ 
tised  her  for  acting  as  she  did  that 
night,  and  said  of  he  had  been  the 
minister,  he  never  would  have  walked 
home  with  her  that  night,  that  she 
might  have  gone  alone.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  next  day  and  at  the  close 
the  professor  read  a  poem  composed 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  Carrie  D.  Gos- 
ney,  entitled,  “School  is  Over,”  as  fol¬ 
lows.  March  6,  1868.  Read  by  Rev. 
John  C.  Miller. 

School  is  over,  oh!  the  sadness 

Thai  clouds  the  once  light,  happy  heart. 

As  we  think  the  chain  is  broken, 

And  loved  schoolmates  soon  must  part. 
School  is  over,  happy  hours; 

Spent  with  loved  ones,  kind  and  true, 
And  now  alas,  are  gone  forever, 

Gone  forever  from  our  view. 

No  not  from  our  view,  forever, 

For  upon  fair  memory’s  page, 

They ’re  engraved,  and  we’ll  behold  them, 
When  our  eyes  are  dimmed  by  age, 

Ah!  the  golden  chain  is  broken, 

Farewell  the  links  must  sever, 

Then  we  part  from  those  loved  dearly, 

To  meet  no  more  perhaps  forever. 

And  our  teacher  we  would  thank  you 
For  thy  goodness  towards  us  ever, 

Though  we  may  be  from  you  severed, 
WVll  remember  you  forever, 

Now  a  last  farewell  we  bid  you, 

And  for  offenses  asked  to  be  forgiven, 
Hoping  if  we  meet  here  no  more, 

Wo  all  majy  meet  in  heaven. 

— By  Carrie  D.  Gosney,  March  6,  1868. 

Nineveh,  Indiana. 

Sometime  after  the  close  of  school, 
the  sister  spoken  of  that  we  met  at 
Van’s  home,  when  we  went  black- 
berrying,  gave  a  card  party  at  her 
home  in  Nineveh.  Many  of  the  old 
pupils  were  invited,  among  others  was 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Newton, 
who  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  He  came  to  Anna’s  with  his 
buggy  t <3  take  her  to  the  party.  While 
he  and  the  family  were  eating  their 
supper  Anna  proposed  to  a  cousin, 
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Vx  ho  was  visiting  her  to  walk  on  a  head 
and  make  a  call  on  a  friend  who  was 
I  sick,  before  the  time  for  the  party  to 
begin.  As  the  cousin  was  not  going  to 
the  party,  when  the  time  came  to  go  to 
the  party,  the  sick  friend  asked  her 
husband  to  go  with  Anna  to  “Sister’s” 
house  (as  girls  were  not  expected  to 
go  alone  anywhere),  which  he  did  and 
returned  to  his  store  to  release  a  young- 
man  clerk  who  wished  to  attend  the 
party.  As  soon  as  Anna  got  to  sister’s 
door,  Van  met  her  and  asked  her  to  be 
his  partner  for  the  evening.  She  ac¬ 
cepted  as  she  always  did,  as  before 
stated  this  couple  were  the  champion 
players.  But  before  they  took  their 
places  that  clerk,  (who  had  told  Anna 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  minister) 
came  in  after  Anna  got  there,  who 
boarded  at  the  home  where  Anna  and 
her  cousin  had  called.  He  asked  An¬ 
na  why  she  did  not  wait  until  he  could 
come,  that  she  ought  not  have  gone 
alone.  Anna  told  him  that  Dave,  an¬ 
other  clerk  had  come  with  her  and 
went  back  to  release  him  from  the 
store,  so  he  asked  to  be  Anna’s  part¬ 
ner'  but  she  told  him  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  Van,  so  the  clerk  had  to  be  the 
partner  for  sister.  Now  sister  had 
spent  much  time  in  trying  to  capti¬ 
vate  Van  as  she  was  a  rich  man’s 
daughter  or  had  been.  She  had  a  big 
farm  in  her  name.  Van  had  recently 
lost  one  that  he  truly  loved.  He,  like 
most  of  the  disappointed  lovers  would 
marry  almost  anyone  for  money. 
She  was  little  and  too  lazy  to  wash 
her  own  head.  I  have  heard  she  had 
crusts  over  the  top  of  her  head  like 
people  in  olden  days  would  leave  on 
their  babies’  head  until  a  year  old  to 
prevent  some  great  misfortune.  She 
had  false  teeth,  such  a  thing  was  not 
known  among  young  girls  at  that 
time.  It  was  then  the  style  to  wear 
flowing  sleeves  and-  white  under- 
sleeves.  She  would  go  to  church 
with  under  sleeves,  dirty  enough  to 
have  been  worn  a  week  at  hard  work. 
No  body  was  cleafner  than  Van’s 
people.  Well,  to  return  to  this 
Author  party,  she  knew  Van  esteemed 


Anna  very  highly  for  her  energy  and 
intellect.  Now  when  Van  and  Anna 
took  their  places  together  she  became 
s<o  excitable  that  she  dropped  her 
false  teeth  down  greatly  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  company  and  she  did  not 
seem  to  realize  what  had  happened 
for  a  while.  The  way  the  games  went 
was,  it  took  four  cards  with  the  same 
author’s  names  on  them-,  four  names 
on  each  card,  but  a  different  name  at 
the  top  of  each  card  and  the  top. name 
was  the  one  that  must  be  called,  for 
four  cards  with  the  same  name  on 
was  a  book  and  four  books  a  game  as 
near  as  we  can  recollect  the  wav  it 
was  played.  Well.  Anna  and  Van 
soon  got  all  but  one  card  for  which 
they  called  on  everybody,  but  could 
not  get  it.  So  they  laid  the  three 
cards  aside  and  began  a  new  game. 
They  had  three  more  cards  and  could 
not  find  the  fourth  and  again  they 
had  to  lay  the  cards  aside.  Anna 
felt  sure  “Sister”  had  the  last  card, 
called  for,  but  she  bitterly  denied  it. 
Again  and  again  they  played  with  the 
same  result.  By  the  fourth  time 
thy  were  beat  out  of  their  book.  An¬ 
na  was  sure,  yes,  so  sure  that  “Sis¬ 
ter”  was  the  main  cause  that  she  took 
a  candle  (which  was  the  way  of  light¬ 
ing  the  rooms  in  those  days)  and 
went  behind  sister’s  chair  and  there 
lay  all  four  of  the  cards  that  Van 
and  Anna  had  called  on  her  for.  Of 
course  there  was  general  excitement. 
Everyone  saiw  that  Anna  was  right 
and  sister  had  not  only  cheated,  but 
added  a  falsehood  to  each  transac¬ 
tion.  Everybody  was  on  their  feet 
in  a  second.  No  one  was  really  more 
surprised  than  sister’s  partner.  An¬ 
na  exclaimed,  “Even  in  this  is  sin,”  and 
I’ll  never  play  Authors  again.  The 
clerk  stepped  up  to  Anna  and  said, 
“(five  me  your  hand  on  that,  which  An¬ 
na  did  and  he  also  vowed  he  never 
would  plav  another  game  of  cards  of 
any  character.  'The  clerk’s  wife  told  An¬ 
na  many  years  after  that  and  not 
long  before  her  husband  died  that  lie 
told  her  of  his  vow  made  with  her 
(Anna)  and  said  that  was  his  last 
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^amc  of  cards.  At  tin  close  of  the 
trouble*  the  clerk  accompanied  \nna 
home  and  said.  I  am  convinced  that 
she,  “Sister”  was  jealous  of  you,  was 
the  cause  of  her  meanness.  She  is 
afraid  Van  cares  more  for  you  than 
for  her  and  1  wouldn’t  blame  him  if 
he  though*  there  was  anv  chance  of 
getting  von.  Anna  said,  "I  realize  or 
think  I  do  that  I  could  upset  her  ap¬ 
ple  cart  and  spill  her  peaches,  but 
Van  has  had  one  disappointment  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  the  second  and 
if  ]  ever  marry  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
my  first  love  and  my  husband  too  if 
lie  doesn’t  deceive  me."  Anna  then 
said.  "1  think  most  girls  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  believing 
that  every  fellow  that  pays  them  any 
attention  wants  to  marry  them,  hike 
me  only  (vice-versa),  you  remember 
‘Sant  1).,’  his  wife  told  me  that  her 
husband  said  he  wanted  me  but  he 
never  hinted  it  to  me.  Alas!  what 
might  have  been,"  but  never  was.  In 
a  few  weeks  after  tile  Author  party, 
one  Sunday  evening  there  was  a 
singing  at  the  church.  (  !  will  state 
here  for  future  benefit,  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  voting  men  who  es¬ 
corted  a  girl  to  cluircb  to  go  in  with 
her  and  sit  with  her  but  tile  boys 
went  in  at  one  door  and  girls  at  an¬ 
other.)  So  this  special  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  Anna,  with  a  few  other  girls  who 
had  bc^ux,  but  Anna  had  none  and 
just  before  they  went  in  the  church 
they  saw  Van  coming.  The  girls 
went  in  the  church  hut  the  boys 
waited  until  Van  came  up  and  who 
came  in  the  the  church  with  them. 

|  Anna  just  happened  to  take  her  seat 
in  front  of  “Sister."  Anna,  had  beau¬ 
tiful  curls.  Sister  reached  over  and 
>aid,  “Ybur  hair  is  a  plumb  sight, 
lets  go  out  and  fix  it."  Anna  think¬ 
ing  something  was  out  of  place,  got 

tup  and  they  went  out.  Sifter  gave 
Anna’s  hair  a  whisk  with  her  hand 
and  said,  “It’s  allright,  let’s  go  over 
to  my  brother’s  and  get  some  eider. 
Anna  realized  her  scheme.  Anna 
sai<l,  “No,  I  am  going  to  stay  for 
singing.”  “Sister"  said,  “I  am  not, 


I  am  going  home."  Anna  said,  “What 
will  Van  think  if  you  go  off  now.  She 
said,  "He’ll  go  with  you.”  Anna 
said.  “No,  he  will  not,”  and  “Sister” 
asked  why.  Anna  said,  “Because  he 
would  not  want  to  is  the  only  reason.” 
Anna  went  back  in  the  church  and 
she  went  to  “get  cider."  After  sing¬ 
ing.  Van  walked  home  with  Anna. 
As  she  then  lived  in  Nineveh  and  he 
had  to  pass  Anna’s  home  to  go  to  his 
home  Anna  supposed  he  was  going 
on  home,  but  when  she  and  her  girl 
friends  started  to  church  that  night. 
Van  met  her  at  her  father’s  yard  gate 
and  walked  with  her  to  church  and 
hack  home  again  after  church.  I 
should  have  stated  before  as  Van  and 
Anna  were  passing  “Sister’s”  home 
she  came  to  the  door  and  said  some¬ 
thing  to  them.  AnnaJ  did  not  know 
what,  but  “Sister"  was  at  church  that 
night  and  someone  at  church  told 
Anna  that  they  saw  “Sister"  give 
Van  three  notes  in  time  of  church. 
So  on  the  road  home  from  church 
Anna  had  learned  to  talk  some 
“Dutch.”  And  as  usual  she  said  a 
few  Dutch  words  just  kir  fun,  but 
\  an  did  not  understand  it.  Then  Van 
said,  "You  would  talk  Dutch  if  you 
could  see  what  is  in  three  notes  I  got 
tonight."  Anna  said,  “Let  me  see 
them."  A  an  said,  “No!  Site  has  al¬ 
ways  treated  me.  right  until  today.” 
Anna  let  him  know  that  she  had  no 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  her  and  she 
would  stop  it.  So  she  went  to  “Sis¬ 
ter,"  who  always  wanted  Anna  to  be¬ 
lieve  she  was  a  friend  and  said,  “I 
want  you  to  understand  that  there  is 
or  never  bps  been  anything  between 
me  and  Van  except  friendship  and 
that  he  would  not  have  gone  with 
me  the  last  time  if  you  had  not  run 
off."  But  when  thev  went  to  get 
married,  “Sister”  invited  Anna’s 
brother.  Billy  and  sister,  Lucy  to  her 
wedding  at  her  home,  but  did  not  in¬ 
vite  Anna.  Van’s  folks  gave  a  big 
in  fa  re  the  next  day.  So  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding  Van  came  to 
where  Anna  was  teaching  school  and 
insisted  on  Anna  attending  the  in- 
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fare.  Anna  went  and  met  an  old 
I  friend  of  lier  by  name  of  Nannie.  So 
I  after  supper  was  over  and  Nannie 
had  met  a  young  man  who  she  re¬ 
fused  to  marry  and  he  had  attempted 
suicide  a  few  days  before  Anna 
had  a  similar  experience.  They  could 
sympathize  with  each  other  only 
Nannie’s  lived  and  Anna’s  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  second  attempt,  but 
there  was  a  few  years  between  the 
acts.  They  both  were  living  at  that 
time  of  the  infare.  So  Anna  and  Nan¬ 
nie  made  up  a  plot  to  lay  their  troub¬ 
les  before  Van  and  his  wife.  These 
fellows  were  moral  as  far  as  they 
knew  and  were  rich  men’s  sons,  but 
they  could  not  love  them.  Rut  they 
each  had  a  fellow  in  view  who 
was  rather  wild  that  they  dearly 
loved,  but  were  afraid  to  marry  them 
on  that  account.  Ry  this  time  Van’s 
wife  moved  away  from  them.  When 
I  they  called  her  back  she  said  she  did 
'  not  “want  to  intrude,”  but  she  would 
not  come  back.  So  after  she  was 
gone.  Van  advised  the  girls  to  marry 
the  ones  thev  loved.  He  said  he  had 
married  his  wife  for  her  good  qualities. 
V  hen  the  affair  was  over  and  Anna 
went  home  Anna’s  brother,  Billy  scored 
her  for  all  that  was  out.  He  said  to 
Anna.  “You  girls  tried  to  see  how 
jealous  you  could  make  Van’s  wife 
(for  you  know  she  was  always  afraid 
of  you)  and  had  a  good  reason  to  be." 
Anna  said,  “Honest,  we  didn’t.” 

After  Anna’s  school  closed  she 
stayed  at  home  that  summer  to  help 
her  younger  sister,  Lucy  get  ready  to 
marry  Jack,  which  took  place  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1868.  Lucy’s  husband  was 
tbe  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  so 
they  lived  with  the  old  folks  as  long 
as  they  lived.  About  a  week  before 
hie  wedding,  Anna  took  sore  eyes, 
"Inch  prevented  her  from  going  to 
school  that  fall  or  teach  that  winter, 
bile  doctored  with  the  home  doctor, 
'mt  got  no  better,  so  on  the  14th  dav 
m  the  following  January.  18o').  she 
u'cnt  to  a  famous  eye  doctor  bv  the 
"ame  of  Prather  in  Morgan  county,  a 
’ew  miles  of  Martinss  iile.  Her  left 


eyelid  had  been  inflamed  so  long  that 
they  had  become  fastened  together  at 
the  outside  corners.  'This  was  the 
doctor’s  rules  all  of  his  patients  had 
to  board  at  his  home  at  $3.00  per 
week  tuition,  $10.00.  His  treatment 
was  twice  a  day,  each  morning  and 
evening  he  would  take  a  goose  quill 
and  lay  on  top  of  the  eve  and  turn  the 
upper  lid  inside  out  and  rub  it  with 
what  he  called  a  Blue  Stick,  then  the 
patient’s  face  was  steamed  by  pining 
a  towel  around  the  head  above  the 
eyes  and  kneeling  down  and  holding 
the  face  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water 

until  the  water  got  cool  enough  to 
bathe  the  eyes  in.  'There  was  noth¬ 
ing  said  about  the  diet  but  it  con¬ 
sisted  principally  of  rve  bread,  mut¬ 
ton  and  honey,  which  thev  had  by  tin* 
barrel  and  sheep  were  butchered  and 
cured  by  salt  and  smoke  like  farm 
ers  did  hogs.  Sometimes  they  had 
some  vegetables  and  a  little  fruit.  An¬ 
na  was  there  five  weeks,  board  and 
tuition  $25.00  even.  Sbc  came  home 
with  well  eyes  and  weighed  five 
pounds  more  than  ever  betore  or  since, 
that  was  the  last  of  her  sore  eyes. 

There  was  in  that  doctor’s  home  a 
nephew  of  the  doctor’s  who  would 
talk  to  Anna  every  chance  he  got 
and  that  pleased  the  doctor  and  Ins 
wife,  who  treated  \nna  so  nice  that 
it  caused  some  trouble  mi  the  part  ol 
other  patients.  I  he  doctor  tried  to 
explain  that  \nna  was  so  much  more 
cheerful  and  pleasant  and  would  not 
cause  anv  extra  trouble.  The\  bad  to 
go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  and  get  up 
at  five,  anv  patient  that  was  not  up 
bv  five  o’clock  thev  would  turn  gum 
ea  pigs  in  their  room,  which  would 
keep  up  a  continual  squealing  o  no 
body  could  sleep  for  wanting  to  mash 
them.  Anna  said  of  all  the  stingy* 
close-listed  >he  ever  know,  tin*  neph¬ 
ew  was  the  worst.  After  Anna  ic 
turned  home,  she  got  a  letter  loan 
hint  wanting  to  come  to  see  bet  ^h« 
answered  it.  I  hr*  time  was  set  and 
he  came  in  hi^  common  clothe*--  wtth 
a  valise  and  juM  as  he  got  to  th« 
door  to  step  in,  a  yellow  jacket  sDm  ’ 
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iini  above  the  eye.  He  suffered  im- 
nensely,  both  eyes  swelled  nearly 
dnit.  After  the  swelling  went  down 
-()ine  Anna  asked  him  to  take  a  walk 
)Ver  to  the  grave  yard,  where  her 
dster  was  buried.  Well  lie  went  in 
die  bed  room,  where  his  valise  was 
md  canje  out  with  one  of  the  finest 
suits  of  clothes  and  dressed  ‘‘fit  to 

f' : ill.  They  walked  to  the  grave  yard 
icrhaps  one-!eighth  of  a  mile  and 
lack,  when  he  took  off  his  fine  suit 
and  donned  his  every  day  clothes 
again.  He  stayed  all  night  and  went 
home  the  next  morning  greatly  to  An¬ 
na'  s  relief  for  fear  something  would 
happen  to  his  new  suit.  Anna  said 
that  was  the  most  ill-mannerly  insect 
she  ever  knewv  and  the  only  excuse  she 
could  make  for  it  was  lie  had  not 
been  properly  trained. 

As  we  have  stated  before  Anna  re¬ 
turned  from  the  eye  doctor  very  much 
improved.  She  brought  with  her  a 
"blue  stick,’’  which  she  still  treated 
(her  own  eyes  as  the  doctor  had  ad- 
Ivised  her  to  do  for  a  while.  She  also 
treated  her  mother  who  had  suffered 
with  sore  eyes  for  twelve  years.  (I 
should  state  here  that  most  every 
man,  woman  and  child  suffered  more 
or  less  with  sore  eyes,  during  the 
civil  war,  which  was  first  brought 
home  by  soldiers,  as  many  who  are 
vet  living  can  testify.)  Her  mother 
got  better  under  Anna's  treatment 
and  her  eves  got  entirely  well.  As 
she  was  in  feeble  health  other  ways, 
it  took  longer,  but  she  lived  years 
after,  and  for  many  years  before  her 
death  she  could  read  the  finest  print 
and  made  herself  a  dress  at  the.  age  of 
95  years,  all  by  hand.  She  unde 
beautiful  small  stitches.  As  \nna  did 
not  teach  in  the  spring  ot  lSG(b  foi 
feai  of  injuring  her  eyes,  but  striven 
at  home  to  help  her  mother,  so  her 
little  eleven  year  old  sister.  Mecca 
could  go  to  school.  Soon  after  the 
spring  school  closed  Anna’s  sister, 
l.ucv  took  sick.  After  she  got  up 
she  was  very  weak.  Her  husband 
w as  trading  now  and  would  be  gone 
from  home  days  at  a  time.  Mecca 


and  Anna’s  brothers,  Henry  and  Rob 
worked  on  the  farm  and  was  from 
home  from  Monday  morning  until 
night  Saturday,  so  Anna  and  a  little 
eight  year  old  nephew,  were  alone 
went  to  stay  with  Lucy  for  company 
with  the  parents.  Suddently  both 
parents  took  down  si'ek  with  fever. 
The  doctor  said  they  were  poisoned 
from  drinking  water  out  of  a  new 
well  as  the  old  one  had  gone  dry. 
Her  father  never  got  so  low  as  the 
mother  did.  She  lay  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  could  eat  anything.  Anna 
changed  her  mother’s  clothes  and  bed 
clothes  every  day  and  washed  them 
for  four  weeks  every  day  and  Sun¬ 
day  too.  After  four  weeks  she  did 
not  wash  so  often.  They  took  sick 
in  July,  after  it  became  generally 
known  that  they  were  so  bad  sick, 
they  had  many  callers  as  wTell  as  some 
all  day  visitors,  as  was  the  custom  in 
thos  days.  Everybody  must  go  to 
see  the  sick.  It  was  thought  hard  of, 
if  they  didn’t.  I  remember  one  fam¬ 
ily  in  particular  that  were  old  friends 
of  the  family  and  the  lady  was  a 
girlhood  associate  of  the  mother  who 
came  the  second  week  of  the  sickness, 
bile  father,  mother  and  four  or  five 
children  came  in  a  spring  wagon  and 
stayed  for  dinner.  As  soon  as  they 
got  there  they  began  to  apologize 
tor  not  coming  sooner,  and  gave  as 
their  reason  that  they  had  not  heard 
ot  it  before.  Now  do  you  readers 
suppose  Anna  was  mad  because  she 
had  these  folks  and  others  to  cook 
tor.  besides  having  the  sole  care  of 
her  parents  through  the  day  and 
helping  those  that  set  up  at  night. 
She  did  not  know  what  a  good  night’s 
sleep  was  for  a  long  time.  No  sir, 
not  mad.  As  there  were  no  screen 
doors  and  the  patients  had  to  have 
the  flies  shooed  off,  which  was  done 
by  a  fan  which  was  used  to  cool  the 
tever  of  the  patient,  visitors  would 
tan  the  sick,  while  Anna  cooked  and 
the  little  nephew  carried  all  of  the 
cooking  and  drinking  water,  80  or  90 
iods  from  the  public  well  in  Nineveh. 

I  he  father  was  not  confined  to  his 
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bed  all  the  time  as  the  mother  was 
up  and  down,  much  worse  some  days 
than  others.  The  mother  lingered 
until  in  the  fall,  but  by  the  time  the 
fall  term  of  high  school  began  An¬ 
na's  mother  could  wait  on  herself, 
hut  Anna  and  the  two  little  children 
did  the  work  and  went  to  school.  Re¬ 
member  there  were  three  grown  up 
brothers  who  had  their  washing  done 
at  home  and  Anna  washed  for  them 
besides  the  little  children,  herself  and 
patents,  only  two  washings  were 
hired  done.  From  the  time  Anna  re¬ 
turned  home  from  the  eye  doctor  un¬ 
til  October  when  Anna  went  to  Blue 
River  township  to  teach  on  October 
18,  1869.  As  we  have  said  before 
there  were  many  callers  at  the  home 
of  the  sick  parents.  Among  others 
was  the  professor  of  the  high  school 
who  expressed  surprise  at  how  Anna 
could  take  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
keep  up  the  house  and  literary  work 
as  we  have  told  you.  Some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  professor  took  one  night  of 
each  week  for  a  literary  society  and 
as  there  was  to  be  one  more  meeting 
before  Anna  was  to  begin  teaching, 
she  had  been  put  on  the  program  for 
an  essay-  Of  course  the  professor 
would  readily  have  excused  Anna  this 
time  had  she  failed,  so  when  it  came 
her  time  she  arose  and  read  the  es- 
sav  that  we  will  hereafter  rehearse. 
When  Anna  sat  down  amidst  cheers, 
the  professor  arose  and  said  there  are 
some  persons,  no  difference  what 
they  have  to  contend  with  or  how 
much  tliev  have  to  do  thev  never  fail 
to  do  whatever  they  are  asked  to  do. 
We  will  state  here  before  we  read  the 
essay  that  Anna  asked  the  professor 
if  she  owed  him  for  the  time  she  at¬ 
tended  his  school,  lie  looked  straight 
at  her  and  asked,  “Do  you  have  to 
pay  your  own  tuition."  Anna  said, 
“Yes."  lie  would  not  charge  her 
anything. 

Anna's  essay  follows: 

AUTUMN1 

Wha*  season  of  the  year  is  more 
beautiful  and  instructive  than  Au¬ 
tumn?  It  bears  the  fruits  of  Spring 


and  Summer  have  not  labored  in  vain 
in  Autumn  the  clustering  bows  of  the 
beautiful  trees  are  laden  with  their 
golden  fruits.  We  realize  that  Spring 
and  Summer  have  not  labored  in 
vain,  yea,  our  hearts  are  caused  to 
leap  forth  for  joy  when  we  look 
around  us  on  every  side  and  behold 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  hear  the 
autumn  songbird  warbling  forth  the 
sweetest  and  most  sublime  strains  of 
music  that  ever  reached  the  ear  of 
mortal  man.  yet  there  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  thought,  that  all  joys  will  soon 
fade,  and  die  that  soon  we  can  stand 
where  we  now  stand  and  look  after 
the  same  beauties  of  nature  we  now 
behold  and  see  nothing  of  the  sweet 
scented  flower  and  golden  fruit,  save 
the  withered  branches  on  which  they 
grew.  All  plants,  vines  and  flowers 
teach  us  useful  lessons  as  they  are 
bra-aching,  lmdUing  and  growing  as 
in-  the  Spring  and  Summer,  some 
growing  straight  and  upright,  while 
others  are  drooping,  bending,  leaning 
first  one  way  and  then  another  just 
as  the  wind  blows,  depending  on 
some  kindred  plant  for  support.  So 
it  is  with  the  boy  and  girl  starting  to 
school.  Some  go  straight  onward, 
depending  on  themselves  for  success, 
while  others  lag  behind,  their  atten¬ 
tion  here  and  there  and  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  where  to  ought  to  be.  Such  are 
always  depending  on  some  one  for 
support  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  they  will  make  men  and  wom¬ 
en  that  will  think  the  world  owes 
them  a  living  and  they  are  under  no 
obligations  to  anybody.  How  often 
have  w<*  semi  plants  when  quite  voting 
growing  very  fast  and  promising  to 
be  useful  but  in  a  short  time  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  sec  it  crowded  out  bv  some 
other  plant  that  looked  much  its  in¬ 
ferior  at  first  and  droop  its  top  to  the 
ground  and  remain  the  rest  of  the 
season  entirely  useless,  just  so  it  is 
with  humanity.  Some  of  our  brighter 
youths  often  prove  a  nuisance  to  so- 
cietv  and  arc  crowded  out  of  good  so¬ 
ciety  for  which  they  seem  to  believe 
is  an  injustice  for*  which  they  had  no 
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power  to  prevent.  Some  will  lay 
down  by  the  roadside  to  be  forgotten, 
while  others  with  more  energy  will 
seek  pleasure  where  there  is  none  to 
be  found.  It  has  required  all  the  re¬ 
freshing  rains  and  beautiful  sunshine 
of  the  long  Spring  and  Summer 
months  to  mature  the  plants,  fruits 
and  flowers  which  now  is  our  joy 
and  pride.  Though  they  are  fully 
matured  they  can  not  stay  here  long. 
Soon  the  bitter  frost  of  winter  will 
sweep  them  from  our  view  forever. 
Just  so  it  is  with  man.  It  requires 
his  Spring  and  Summer  of  life  to  pre-^ 
pare  for  Autumn.  Yes  it  requires  all 
of  his  youth,  his  strength  of  both 
mind  and  body  to  prepare  to  live. 
And  scarcely  does  he  begin  to  live  as 
he  has  prepared  to  live. 

Ere  the  icy  hands  of  death, 

Sweeps  him  from  the  earth, 

So  chilly  is  his  breath, 

He  heeds  him  not  in  mirth. 

Jesus  calls  him  to  cross 
The  deep  still  river  of  death, 

As  the  vine  is  to  the  frost, 

I  So  man’s  to  him  he  saith. 

Now  dear  readers  as  you  have  read 
her  essay  and  passed  your  judgment 
on  it  we  will  tell  you  that  she  began 
teaching  school  in  Blue  River  at  what 
was  afterwards  called  Brick  Yard 
School  House,  October  18,  1869. 

She  taught  a  few  days  until  a  big 
snow  storm  come;  with  eight  window 
lights  out  and  no  wood,  except  what 
she  and  the  children  could  pick  up. 
(hie  or  two  children  took  hard  chills. 
She  dismissed  school  until  the  director 
could  get  some  wood  and  get  the  win¬ 
dow  lights  put  in.  She  got  home 
Wednesday,  took  a  chill  Saturday. 
She  chilled  every  day  but  kept  tip  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  called  back"  to  school  but 
got  no  word.  'The  next  Friday  after 
she  took  her  first  chill  on  Saturday  she 
and  a  cousin  were  sitting  in  the  same 
1,10,11  studying,  she  looked  over  her 
book  and  said,  Dan,  what’s  the  matter 
u  ‘til  me.  Dan  threw  his  book  flown 
and  took  bold  of  her  and  called  her 


mother  who  came  and  took  her  out  of 
doors  and  dashed  water  in  her  face. 
They  soon  realized  she  was  in  a  coma, 
for  she  told  them  there  was  a  hard 
place  behind  her  breast-bone  and  for 
them  to  cut  it  out  when  her  brother 
Hob,  came  home  from  school  that 
night.  He  bathed,  her  and  put  her  to 
bed  and  banded  her  a  letter  he  had 
gotten  out  of  the  postoffice  from  an 
old  widower  by  the  name  of  Knee. 
She  opened  it  and  told  Bob  to  take  it 
to  her  father.  Then  she  said,  “Oh,  my 
big  swelled  knees  hurt,  my  big  swelled 
knees.  Oh,  how  awful  my  big  swelled 
knees  hurt.”  She  would  be  still  a 
while  then  she  would  repeat  it  for  days 
when  Bob  was  in  and  anyone  came  in 
she  would  tell  Bob  to  read  Knee’s  let¬ 
ter.  This  was  fine  for  Bob  and  all 
that  got  to  bear  it  read  but  I  guess 
it  did  not  last  until  Anna  got  able  to 
read  for  she  had  a  severe  spell  of 
pneumonia  which  lasted  three  months 
before  she  could  go  back  to  her  school/ 
She  told  them  at  first  if  she  got  so 
she  did  not  know  anything,  not  to  give 
her  any  medicine.  They  never  did  ex¬ 
cept  one  dose  of  lobelia  and  she  asked 
tor  that.  She  stayed  altogether  uncon¬ 
scious  over  three  weeks  with  the  hot¬ 
test  fever  there  was  three  weeks.  She 
never  swallowed  anything  but  water 
except  the  dose  of  lobelia.  When  her 
lever  broke  they  said  she  laid  perfect¬ 
ly  quiet  the  next  three  or  four  days 
the  only  signs  of  life  was  a  weak 
breathing  which  they  could  hardly  de¬ 
tect,  they  were  expecting  her  to  soon 
pass  away.  Many  were  standing 
around  when  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
spoke  to  some  one.  Her  mother  knew 
Hu*  had  always  wanted  the  chicken 
liver  as  we  have  said  before  that  it 
had  been  over  three  weeks  since  she 
bad  eaten  a  bite  of  anything  or  drank 
anything  except  water.  Her  mother 
went  and  brought  a  chicken  liver.  An¬ 
na  said  F  don’t  Avant  to  cat.  Her 
mother  said  you  must  cat  and  get  well. 
Ann  said  1  am  getting  well,  I  haven’t 
<at  anything  for  three  week  and  I  am 
gelling  well.  Mrs.  James  Keaton  who 
present  said  if ’she  gets  well  there 
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will  never  be  any  use  -of  anyone  taking 
medicine.  Anna  said  ‘M  am  going  to 
get  well.”  Anna  said  afterwards  that 
she  believed  her  soul  had  left  her  body, 
that  she  was  back  in  the  Christian 
church  at  Nineveh  with  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  saw  her  body  in  a  coffin  near 
the  pulpit,  dressed  in  a  White  SNviss 
dress  she  then  had;  waiting  for  Broth¬ 
er  Miller  to  come  to  preach  her  funeral 
and  the  strangest  part  was  that  the 
pulpit  was  not  where  it  was  at  that 
time,  it  was  in  the  west  but  was  af¬ 
terwards  moved  in  the  east  where  An¬ 
na  says  she  saw  her  corps.  She  said 
she  looked  so  white.  The  body  was 
lying  on  its  back,  and  although  she 
was  half  way  back  in  the  church  she 
could  see  her  own  eyes  closed  in  death. 
She  says  she  always  feels  happy  when 
she  thinks  of  it  and  it  is  as  plain  to 
her  yet  as  it  was  then.  When  Anna 
began  to  want  to  eat  she  craved  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles.  She  could  not  walk 
a  step  or  hardly  raise  her  hands,  but 
she  would  beg  people  to  get  her  some 
pickles:  they  would  promise,  and  she 
would  wait  day  and  night  for  she  had 
no  idea  how  long  a  time  it  would  take 
them  to  get  the  salt  soaked  out.  One 
day  two  dear  little  girls  knocked  at 
the  door  and  when  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed  they  each  had  a  gallon  tin  bucket 
the  oldest  ran  to  Anna’s  bed  and 
jerked  off  the  bucket  lid  and  showed 
Anna  some  pickles,  Anna  made  a  grab 
for  one  but  her  mother  took  the  buc¬ 
ket  away  from  the  girls  and  Anna 
cried  and  begged  for  a  pickle  so  her 
mother  cut  a  thin  a  slice  as  she  could 
nnd  peeled  it  and  gave  it  to  Anna  and 
she  ate  it  but  said  her  mother  was  the 
stingiest  person  she  ever  saw.  Tier 
mother  would  give  her  a  little  more 
each  time  until  she  got  all  the  pickle 
she  wanted.  After  she  had  got  better 
and  they  had  quit  staying  up  nights 
with  her  she  was  lying  on  a  lounge 
mar  the  fireplace  and  after  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  gone  to  bed  the  fire  blazed 
UP  so  cheerful  Anna  thought  it  would 
he  so  nice  to  sit  up  by  it.  She  got  a 
comfort  and  threw  it  part  way  to  the 
chair  she  was  going  to  set  in  and  then 


she  put  her  feet  out  on  the  floor  and 
raised  up  and  fell  Hat.  She  could  not 
walk  a  step.  She  woke  every  body 
by  falling  so  her  mother  and  father 
both  ran  in  to  where  Anna  was  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  Anna 
said  she  wanted  to  set  up  by  the  fire 
so  they  spread  the  comfort  on  the  chair 
and  helped  her  to  it  and  let  her  sit 
until  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  bed. 
She  got  along  without  a  backset  until 
°he  got  so  she  could  walk  alone.  She 
had  wanted  some  rabbit,  a  neighbor 
brought  her  a  dressed  rabbit,  her  moth¬ 
er  cooked  some  of  it  for  dinner,  her 
brother  Tom,  was  there  that  day  for 
dinner  so  Anna  thought  to  herself  that 
they  would  not  watch  her  so  close 
•ind  she  would  get  to  eat  all  she  want¬ 
ed  to,  for  she  was  going  out  to  the 
table  in  the  kitchen  that  day.  So  she 
ate  a  thigh  and  leg  of  the  rabbit  and 
drank  two  glasses  of  milk.  That  threw 
her  back  into  fever  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  wanted  to  eat  anv 
thing  again.  When  she  got  better 
again  she  did  not  have  to  lx'  watched. 
Well  just  three  months  from  the  time 
she  first  began  her  school  until  she  be¬ 
gan  for  the  second  time.  The  first  few 
days  she  boarded  with  a  person  who 
was  the  school  director  who  had  got 
the  house  repaired  and  plenty  of  wood. 
She  asked  him  what  she  owed  him  for 
board,  he  said  nothing.  She  got  board 
closer  to  the  schojol  house  this  time 
with  a  Mrs.  Drake,  a  widow.  In  a  few 
days  after  school  began  one  of  the  pa¬ 
tron’s  daughters  a  grown  girl  bv  the 
name  of  Vina  asked  Anna  if  she  knew 

George  Barnett.  She  said  yes  1  have 
a  brother  named  George  Thomas  Bar- 
nett.  She  said  this  is  not  him,  this  one 
lives  out  north  of  Kdinhurg.  Wei!  An¬ 
na  said  1  do  not  know  him.  who's  son 
is  he.  She  said  1  don’t  know,  hut  1 
have  seen  him  and  thev  sav  he  is  an 
awful  i. ice  fellow,  well  Anna  said,  if 
it  was  any  of  her  relatives  he  is  a  good 
ways  otf.  well  that  was  all  Anna  could 
find  out  so  the  school  passed  off  pleas¬ 
antly.  When  Anna  asked  her  land¬ 
lady  what  she  owed  her  for  hoard  Mir 
w  ould  not  make  anv  charge.  She  said 
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she  had  not  been  any  trouble.  An¬ 
na  paid  her  two  dollars  and  a  halt  a 
week,  she  gave  half  of  it  back  to  Anna 
and  said  $1.25  a  week  was  all  she 
wanted  and  all  she  would  take.  So 
Anna  went  home  and  stayed  a  little 
while  then  taught  another  term  of 
school  at  the  White  school  house.  Then 
in  September  she  went  to  Mainsville, 
Ohio,  with  her  brother  Billy  to  get 
married  then  came  home  by  Grecns- 
burg,  Decatur  County,  Ind.,  and  was 
elected  to  teach  a  five  months  school 
there,  she  had  more  trouble  in  that 
school  than  all  of  the  rest  of  her 
schools  put  together.  She  had  sixty 
pupils  and  twenty  of  them  were  smarty 
boys.  The  law  demanded  branches 
taught  that  had  never  been  taught  in 
that  school  and  some  of  the  parents 
objected  having  Physology  taught  in 
school  and  called  Anna  a  doctor.  After 
she  closed  her  school  and  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  come  home  she  asked  the  folks 
where  she  boarded  how  mulch  she  owed 
them  for  board :  Said  her  presence 
with  them  through  the  winter  was 
worth  more  than  her  board,  that  they 
enjoyed  hearing  her  talk  and  she  had 
been  so  good  to  their  little  three-year- 
old  daughter.  Anna  told  them  that 
the  trustee  owned  her  ten  dollars,  for 
them  to  go  and  get  it  which  they  did, 
that  was  all  the  board  she  paid  that 
term.  She  always  was  lucky  in  get¬ 
ting  board,  they  would  rather  hear  her 
talk  than  to  eat,  as  one  of  her  cousins 
who  came  to  visit  said  (when  they  had 
been  talking  for  some  time  Anna  asked 
j  to  be  excused  until  she  could  get  sup- 
j  per.  Sit  still,  I’d  rather  hear  you  talk 
than  to  eat.  Anna  came  home  and 
stayed  a  few  weeks  where  she  was  bad¬ 
ly  needed  for  a  while  as  her  mother 
had  fallen  down  stairs  and  bruised  her 
self  up  badly.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
|  close  of  her  school.  The  night  her 
mother  fell  down  stairs  Anna  was  at 
a  party  at  her  mother’s  uncle,  l)yar 
Cobbs,  two  miles  cast  of  Greensburg, 
and  retired  late  and  went  right  to  sleep 
when  she  came  out  to  breakfast,  the 
next  morning  she  told  us  that  she  had 
dreamed  that  something  was  the  mat¬ 


ter  with  her  mother,  that  she  saw  her 
in  bed.  people  went  hurrying  around 
doing  things  for  her  and  said  she 
ought  to  go  home,  she  got  a  letter 
from  home  telling  about  her  mother 
falling  and  said  they  had  hired  a  girl 
as  Anna’s  little  sister,  12  years  old  was 
all  the  help  her  mother  had.  As  we 
have  hinted  before  after  Anna’s  moth¬ 
er  got  better  Anna  again  taught  a 
spring  school  at  the  White  School 
Mouse  her  fourth  term  there.  As  she 
boarded  at  home  and  helped  with  the 
work  through  the  summer  until  in 
.August  she  attended  the  teachers’  In¬ 
stitute  and  boarded  with  a  family  who 
use  to  be  a  close  neighbor  but  had  re¬ 
cently  moved  to  Franklin  when  she 
offered  to  pay  her  board  they  said 
we  will  take  pur  pay  in  apples  and 
peaches  which  we  know  you  have  go¬ 
ing  to  waste.  Yes,  said  Anna,  apples 
are  knee  deep  and  I  know  mother  and 
father  will  give  you  all  you  want.” 
When  the  woman  said,  we  would  not 
charge  you  any  thing  for  board  any 
way,  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  us,  but  they  came  and  got  all  the 
fruit  they  could  use.  Anna’s  escort 
to  the  night  entertainments  during  the 
Institute  week  was  a  young  teacher 
by  the  name  of  John  Gilcrese.  In 
those  days  the  school  teachers  did  not 
usually  know  where  they  would  teach 
until  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  the 
School  would  begin.  They  were  not 
hired  by  the  trustee  until  after  a  school 
meeting  had  been  called  by  the  direct¬ 
or  (which  each  district  had  previously 
elected  by  vote)  and  a  vote  taken  on 
the  candidate.  Then  the  director 
would  report  the  successful  candidate 
to  the  trustee  who  hired  them  as  they 
pleased,  that  was  paying  the  price 
they  choosed  to,  regardless  of  the  li¬ 
cense  grade.  Well  the  next  Sunday 
after  institute  in  August,  1871,  Anna 
and  her  brother,  Henry,  started  to  Pis- 
gah  to  church  and  met  their  uncle 
•  homas  and  cousin,  J.  K.  Barnett  who 
told  them  that  Anna  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  teach  the  public 
school  for  six  months  at  the  Russell 
School  House,  two  miles  north  of  Kn- 
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inburg,  which  was  to  begin  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  Anna  engaged 
boarding  at  $2.00  per  week'  and  hired 
to  the  trustee  for  $2.00  per  day,  this 
was  almost  the  unanimous  price  paid 
many  taught  for  less  but  the  teachers 
were  not  (compelled  to  buy  reading  cir¬ 
cle  books  or  pay  Institute  fees  nor 
contribute  to  the  pension  of  retired 
school  teachers  as  our  young  teachers 
arc  expected  to  do,  not  only  expected 
to,  but  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  their  wages  to  those  who  have 
taught  25  years  or  more  though  the 
teachers  wages  are  higher  but  they 
have  so  many  more  obligations  to  take 
a  part  that  the  teachers  of  today  do 
not  seem  to  prosper  any  better  than  in 
Anna’s  time.  Well  the  first  Monday 
of  September  soon  came  around  when 
Anna  was  to  begin  her  school  at  the 
Russell  School  House  which  she  had 
never  seen.  On  Sunday,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  school  was  to  begin  her  school 
mate  escort,  from  dear  old  Nineveh 
came  with  his  buggy  and  took  Anna 
to  church  then  back  home  to  dinner 
and  as  he  returned  to  his  home,  Anna 
i  weift  to  her  boarding  place  which  was 
j  with  her  uncle  Thomas’  step  daughter. 
All  this  was  within  a  mile  of  where 
she  was  born  and  Jived  until  five  years 
old  and  where  the  school  house  stood 
many  other  acres  were  entered  by 
her  grand  father  who  lived  and  died 
where  Anna  was  born.  All  this  seemed 
so  strange  to  her,  it  seemed  she  was 
influenced  by  invisible  power  that  was 
guiding  her  feet  and  shaping  her  des¬ 
tiny.  When  Monday  morning  came 
the  sun  arose  in  all  its  brilliant  splen¬ 
dor  which  caused  the  dewey  grass  to 
sparkle  like  diamonds  as  she  wended 
her  way  up  a  long  hill  of  wet  sand 
through  which  was  difficult  to  walk 
for  miring  down  shoe  mouth  deep  in 
places,  wondering  all  the  time  when 
she  would  see  that  new  school  house 
which  she  had  been  told  stood  over 
ui  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  another 
Idll  east  of  that  road,  for  she  was  be¬ 
coming  tired  after  extracting  an  over 
|  shoe  a  time  or  two  from  the  sandy 
!,iire.  But  she  was  relieved  of  all  this 


difficulty  when  she  reached  the  top 
of  that  hill  for  as  she  descended  the 
north  part  of  the  hill  she  found  she 
had  left  all  the  miring  sand  behind. 
As  she  stopped  to  rest  she  took  a  view 
of  the  situation.  She  not  only  saw  the 
school  house  as  before  spoken  of  which 
was  east  of  that  road  what  was 
called  a  lane  in  that  day  being  at  the 
foot  of  that  hill  running  east  near  the 
school  house  door  and  on  to  the  next 
big  road  running  north  and  south. 
The  school  house  was  on  a  hill  about 
thirtv  rods  east  of  the  road  she  was 
traveling  and  near  where  she  stopped 
to  rest  she  saw  a  rail  pen  just  over 
the  fence  in  a  pasture  enclosing  a 
few  trees  and  some  graves  which  were 
on  the  west  of  the  road  she  was  after¬ 
wards  informed  that  these  were  the 
graves  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  and 
some  little  childrn.  As  she  descended 
the  hill  she  noticed  a  thicket  of  bush¬ 
es  full  of  small  bulbs  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  seen  before  .  On  open¬ 
ing  one  she  found  it  contained  hazel 
nuts.  She  had  seen  hazel  nuts  but 
had  never  seen  the  bushes  on  which 
they  grew.  Well  by  the  time  she  got 
to  the  school  house  most  of  the  pupils 
were  there,  also  the  Director,  who 
told  her  how  to  manage  the  pupils, 
also  what  she  might  expect  of  some 
of  the  parents,  lie  was  one  of  these 
great  big  long  broad  chinned  men  that 
would  have  you  believe  the  world 
never  moved  until  they  got  into  it. 
Within  about  forty  rods  north  of  the* 
school  house  she  noticed  a  small  duel¬ 
ling,  when  she  made  inquiry  as  to  who 
lived  then*  she  was  told  Tlu*mas  liar 
nett,  wife  and  son  George.  Now  An¬ 
na  wondered  if  this  could  be  the 
George  Harnett  that  the  visitor  at 
Cicero  had  said  looked  like  her  brother 
Frank.  Also  the  one  that  Vina  had 
told  her  about,  living  north  of  F.din- 
burg  when  she  was  teaching  at  the 
Brick  Yard.  In  a  week  or  two  she  no¬ 
ticed  a  young  man  drive  a  team  of 
horses  past  the  school  house  twice  a 
day  hauling  wood.  She  asked  one  of 
her  large  pupils  who  he  was  and  was 
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told  it  was  George  Barnett  hauling 
wood  to  Edinburg.  She  had  a  letter 
she  wanted  mailed  so  she  asked  the 
pupil  if  he  woud  take  the  letter  to 
him  and  ask  him  if  he  would  mail  it 
for  her  and  ask  at  the  post  office  if 
there  was  any  mail  for  her  when  the 
pupil  returned  he  said.  George  said,  he 
would  do  both.  So  when  he  returned 
from  Edinburg  he  sent  a  letter  to  her 
bv  one  of  her  pupils.  It  was  from  a 
school  mate,  a  young  physician  of  Ko¬ 
komo,  with  whom  she  had  been  cor¬ 
responding  ever  since  their  school 
•lavs.  One  day  he  brought  Anna  a 
letter  and  came  to  the  play  grounds 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  pupils  to 
give  to  her  at  noon.  About  this  time 
it  began  to  rain  and  while  she  was 
reading  the  letter  he  came  in  the  school 
room  with  the  pupils.  When  she 
looked  up  and  spoke  he  said,  Chicago 
burned  last  night.  “Anna  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  that  she  only  answered  “did  it?’’ 
It  did  not  rain  long  and  he  soon  went 
away  with  a  sack  on  his  arm,  the  chil¬ 
dren  said  he  was  going  hickorynut 
hunting.  In  a  few  days  Anna  had  gone 
down  to  her  hoarding  place  at  noon 
and  as  she  was  returning  she  met  him 
and  lie  smiled  and  said,  hurry  up, 
thre  is  a  letter  at  the  school  house  for 
you  again.  She  was  so  surprised  that 
she  stubbed  her  toe  and  nearly  fell, 
she  thought  he  was  the  most  distant 
turned  she  had  ever  met  but  she  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  no  education  and  had  no 
opportunities  to  get  an  education.  So 
it  happened  one  day  that  it  had  rained 
so  hard  and  much  that  the  grounu 
was  covered  with  several  inches*  of 
water  between  the  hills  <o  that  \nna 
could  not  get  to  her  hoarding  place 
or  any  place  else  w  here  she  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  pupils  waded  ankle 
deep.  She  usually  swept  and  cleaned 
the  school  room  after  the  pupils  left 
and  she  did  not  know  the  condition. 
W  hen  she  found  the  water  too  deep 
to  go  there  she  turned  to  go  another 
[place  hut  there  was  a  puddle  to  cross 
jso  she  turned  hack.  By  this  time  it  was 
Letting  late  and  she  had  never  met  the 
fdd  folks  that  lived  near  the  school 


house  but  to  go  there  for  the  night 
was  the  last  resort  so  she  went  there 
and  asked  if  she  could  get  lodging  for 
the  night,  explaining  the  difficulty, she 
was  welcomed.  She  had  previously 
been  told  that  this  old  gentleman  was 
her  cousin  and  that  made  George  her 
second  cousin.  After  supper  George 
got  to  talking  on  general  history  and 
asked  several  questions  that  she  could 
not  answer.  She  was  glad  to  drop  the 
subject  and  she  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  was  a  well  educated*  if  not  bet¬ 
ter,  than  she  was.  One  night  after 
school  was  dismissed  and  she  returned 
to  her  hoarding  place  the  folks  were 
not  at  home,  having  gone  to  church 
that  evening  and  hacl  not  yet  returnd, 
Anna  saw  him  driving  along  the  road 
very  slow  and  leaning  forward,  his 
face  was  so  red  that  she  was  sure  he 
was  drunk  and  was  afraid.  When  the 
folks  returned  home  she  told  them. 
They  laughted  and  said  his  fa,ce  is 
naturally  red  and  he  was  not  drunk, 
He  is  a  Xo.  1  young  man  and  well 
educated*  he  is  the  best  young  man 
about.  It’s  a  wonder  he  has  done  as 
well  as  he  has  with  no  better  chance, 
as  his  father  is  a  cripple.  Anna  slept 
on  a  lounge  in  front  of  the  fire  place 
that  night  she  had  a  vision  unlike  a 
dream.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  whis¬ 
per  came  dewvn  the  chimney  and  said 
“you’ll  marry  that  man”  when  she 
awoke  she  was  awfully  troubled.  For 
she  had  learned  he  w'as  her  second 
ins  and  t lie  Bible  forbids  second  cous- 
second  cousins  marrying.  She  tried 
bard  to  disbelieve  the  vision  yet  she 
felt  it  was  from  God.  She  had  not 
told  anyone  of  it  and  he  had  never 
made  any  advances,  she  had  only 
spoke  to  him  except  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  In  a  fewr  weeks  she  wras  visit- 
ing  at  patrons  and  his  son-in-law  was 
there,  lie  said  to  her,  you  ought  to  set 
you  cap  for  George  Barnett.  lie  is  a 
good  fellow  and  has  money  laid  up. 
Anna  remarked*  “We  arc  second  cous¬ 
ins  and  the  biblc  forbids  second  cous¬ 
ins  marrying.  The  patron  an  old  biblc 
worm  who  had  digested  the  biblc  from 
( icnesis  to  Revelations  said  there  is 
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not  a  single  word  about  it.  Now 
she  was  doubly  troubled  and  still 
hoped  something  would  dispell  her  de¬ 
lusion.  She  tried  to  recuperate  the 
I  preferred  affections  of  one  who  she 
knew  or  thought  would  be  considered 
a  congenial  pardner.  But  she  had 
never  felt  that  she  had  cared  for  him 
as  she  would  for  a  husband.  One 
night  after  this  Anna  went  home  with 
some  pupils  during  the  evening  some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  the  young  folks 
of  the  neighborhood  when  the  mother 
of  the  house  said  George  Barnett  is 
the  best  of  this  neighborhood,  when 
the  hired  hand  spoke  up  and  said,  why* 
he  is  a  drunkard,  at  least  he  was  awful 
drunk  at  an  oyster  supper  nut  long 
ago.  Well  Anna  was  glad  she  had 
er  marry  a  drunkard.  For  a  few  days 
hard  that  for  she  knew  she  would  nev- 
ago.  Anna  was  glad  she  had  heard  that 
heard  that  for  she  knew  she  would  nev¬ 
er  marry  a  drunkard.  For  a  few  days 
she  felt  relieved,  yet  she  could  not  dis¬ 
believe  what  the  whisperer  said.  One 
day  after  it  got  awfful  cold  her  land¬ 
lord  said,  “I  wish  I  had  some  good 
fisher  to  go  writh  me  today  to  get  fish 
under  the  ice.’’  His  wife  said  what’s 
the  matter  with  George  Barnett,  I 
thought  he  was  good.  He  is  good  al¬ 
right  in  warm  weather  but  he  is  a  per¬ 
fect  granny  in  cold  weather.  Then 
Anna  told  them  what  Duckworth’s 
and  said  wdio  over  told  you  that,  told 
so  and  who  ever  told  you  that,  told 
you  what  is  untrue,  for  George  Bar¬ 
nett  is  not  that  kind.  Then  she  was 
troubled  as  before,  after  she  moved 
her  boarding  closer  to  the  school  house 
George  aften  came  there  as  he  always 
bad*  but  in  spite  of  all  Anna  could 
do  she  could  not  talk  to  him.  At  last 
she  thought  if  she  would  talk  to  him 
as  she  did  to  every  body  else  that  she 
would  feel  different  so  one  day  he 
came  in  the  room  and  sat  down,  then 
Anna  said  “How  did  it  come  that  you 
folks  never  came  to  father’s,  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  relation  visited  us.”  She 
said,  1  never  knew  there  was  such 
people.”  George  said,  “I  don’t  know  T 
may  go  yet.”  He  said  if  you  go  home 


Christmas  I  may  go  home  with  you, 
but  they  did  not  go  until  New  Years, 
went  horse-back  twelve  miles  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  returned  Monday,  New 
Years  day*  after  they  had  ben  at  An¬ 
na’s  home  the  second  day  her  father 
came  in  the  kitchen  where  Anna  and 
her  mother  was  and  said  to  Anna, 
“George  is  a  smart  boy,  I  did  not  know 
that  Tom  had  such  a  son,”  Anna  said 
yes  people  say  he  is  good  as  well  as 
intelligent.  I  ler  mothr  said*  I  hope 
vou  won’t  make  him  believe  vou  love 

_  or 

him.  She  turnd  to  answer  her  moth¬ 
er,  but  never  did.  From  second 
thought  she  had  no  reasons  to  resent 
it  as  there  had  never  been  any  talk 
between  them  on  that  subject.  As 
time  went  on  George  frequently  came 
to  her  boarding  place  a  little  while  in 
the  day  time.  Some  time  in  February 
several  of  the  young  folks  of  that 
neighborhood  went  in  a  big  wagon 
over  to  Ames,  brother*  Henry’s  Spel¬ 
ling  School  in  Nineveh  township.  Well 
George  proposed  to  Anna  that  night 
as  they  returned  from  spelling  school. 
Anna  told  him  that  she  had  promised 
her  father  that  she  would  never  marry 
against  his  will,  said  she  would  gc 
home  and  tell  him  and  if  he  said  so  sin 
'•  mild  marry  him  when  she  told  hei 
father  he  said  he  was  in  hopes  we 
could  get  along  without  marrying  re- 

•  ’  "  •  ^  .  o 

lattves.  Me  said  lie  had  nothing 
against  George.  Anna  said,  ‘‘If  you  say 
for  me  not  to  1  will  not.  He  gave 
hi*,  consent  and  the  time  was  set  for 
the  next  tall.  But  money  was  made 
up  and  Anna  was  hired  to  teach  three 
months  mme.  so  thev  concluded  to 
mairv  before  the  second  term  of  school 
began,  on  tin*  Uth  of  March.  1872  and 
lli*  v  have  lived  and  prospered  as  but 
fe“  do.  Hail  less  trouble  than  most 
)e  i  «<n  ,,  raised  all  five  of  their  chil- 
dt<  n  lo  he  grown,  also  to  be  men  and 
v  Mim  u  ol  responsibility,  their  oldest 
'-i 'ii  de  l  at  forty-three  vears  of  age* 
le/ivum  a  wife  and  live  children,  his 
s.'iMU"  »  Hiild  died  in  the  follow¬ 
in'-  1  tb  "in  vived  just  two  vears  aftei 
sm'ivid  but  a  little  over  two  year.-, 
ami  bit  hair  little  orphans  as  will  be. 
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explained  in  an  account  of  George  and 
Mary  Barnett.  A  wedding  anniversary 
which  was  celebrated  March  12,  1922 
at  their  home  where  they  yet  live. 
George’s  mother  told  Anna  of  taking 
George  to  see  her  the  next  day  after 
she  was  born  and  his  preference  for 
her  until  her  parents  moved  away 
when  he  was  seven  and  she  five. 

Fifty  years  ago  Sunday,  March  12, 
1872,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ambrose  D.  Barnett  of  Nineveh  town¬ 
ship,  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  their 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  became  the  bride 
of  George  W.  Barnett,  and  only  child 
of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Barnett  of 
near  Edinburg*  Ind.,  where  the  young 
groom  was  born  Dec.  24,  1843.  His 
bride  was  born  on  September  22, 
1845,  north  of  Edinburg.  She  was 
brought  by  her  parents  to  Nine¬ 
veh  Township,  where  they  lived 
a  short  time.  In  April,  1853  Ambrose 
D.  Barnett  with  his  wife  and  10  chil¬ 
dren  moved  just  west  of  Cicero,  Ind., 
whre  they  lived  until  March  8,  1864* 
when  the  family  returned  to  Nineveh 
TP„  and  settled  on  the  farm  known  as 
Grandfather  Rigg’s  farm,  where  the 
above  named  couple  were  married 
fifty  years  ago  at  2:30  P.  M.  by  Rev. 
Richard  Gosney  of  the  Nineveh  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  They  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  on  the  Thomas  Barnett  farm, 
one  mile  north  of  Edinburg,  Ind., 
wrhere  their  twro  oldest  children  wrcre 
born;  Ella  J.  and  Edmund  C.  On  the 
eighth  of  March  1876  they  moved  to  a 
farm  they  bought  of  George  B.  White 
in  Nineveh  Township  where  their 
three  younger  children  were  born : 
Flora,  Alice*  Bert  Emory  and  Jessie 
Isadora.  October  24th,  18^0,  they 

moved  to  the  Plume  Sturgeon  Home¬ 
stead  which  they  purchased  of  John  W. 
Ragsdale  and  Oren  C.  Dunn*  where 
they  still  reside. 

They  cel  ebrated  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Sunday,  March  12.  1  922,  at  their 
home  southwest  of  Trafalgar,  Ind. 
All  th  eir  surviving  children  and  grand¬ 
children  were  present.  Their  children 
are  Mrs.  Ella  J.  Woods*  of  Samaria, 
Mrs.  Flora  Pickerel  and  Bert  E.  Bar¬ 


nett  of  near  Trafalgar  and  Miss  Jessie 
Isadora,  who  resides  with  her  parents. 

There  was  one  vacant  chair,  left  by 
Ed.  C.  Barnett,  who  died  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Oct.  23,  1917.  The  grand¬ 
children  are  Vera  M.,  Verle  B.,  Don 
C.,  and  Howard  M.  Woods*  children 
of  Ed  C.  Barnett  are  Mary  Doris,  Edna 
Claire,  James  Clinton  and  George  Ben¬ 
ton  ;  children  of  Bert  E.  Barnett  are 
Ralph  E.,  Helen  L.*  Marie.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Barnett;  Lawrence  Alden  Pick¬ 
erel,  son  of  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Pickerel. 

The  house  was  decorated  in  colors 
of  gold  and  white.  In  spite  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  7  or  8  families  of  relatives, 
the  house  w'as  full,  there  being  about 
50  guests.  Those  from  a  distance  were 
Rev.  Wm.  Johnson  and  wife  of  Gaston* 
Ind.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Sawins  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Riggs  of  Edinburg, 
Miss  Vera  Woods  of  Kokomo  and  Mrs. 
Mary  McAlpin  of  Indianapolis. 

At  3  o’clock  the  guests  were  in¬ 
vited  out  to  the  dining  room  where  an 
old  fashioned  one  course  dinner  was 
served.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
V  m.  Johnson,  who  afterwards  read  a 
poem  composed  by  Jessie  I.  Barnett. 
Each  guest  was  invited  to  “help  him¬ 
self  or  suffer  the  consequences.  The 
tabl  es  was  adorned  with  a  row  of  tall 
glass  dishes  filled  with  fruit,  thro’ 
the  center  of  the  table.  The  Bride’s 
Cake*  baked  and  trimmed  by  Mrs. 
Barnett  in  old  fashioned  candies, 
stood  in  the  center  on  a  tall  glass 
cake  stand  and  the  tall  old  silver 
castor  which  had  been  out  of  sight  for 
years,  was  placed  at  the  head  to  hold 
large  rose  buds,  (instead  of  peppers 
otic.)  the  bottles  were  filled  writh  water 
for  the  roses  which  wer  given  by  the 
oldest  grandchild,  Vera  Woods.  There 
were  many  beautiful  flowrers  and  other 
presents  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  the  flower  donations  were*  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ira  Vandivier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J*  A.  Riggs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Sawins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  V.  Riggs,  Mrs. 
Mary  McAlpin  and  Miss  Helen  Bar¬ 
nett.  The  dinner  consisted  of  baked 
chicken  and  ham*  pickles,  potato  salad, 
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naple  syrup,  fried  dried  apple  and 
,each  turnovers,  green  apple  and 
cherry  pies,  cake,  frosted  doughnuts 
and  apples.  Beverages  consisting  of 
sweet  cider*  milk  and  sugar-water. 

The  Infare  dinner  the  next  day, 
Mar.  13.  was  about  the  same  with  en¬ 
tirely  different  guests.  The  oidy  three 
survivors  of  the  Infare  of  1872  were 
present  Monday.  A  very  pleasant 
surprise  was  that  a  pupil  from  each 
of  Mrs.  Barnett’s  first  and  last  schools 
were  present,  Mrs.  Mary  McAlpin  of 
Indianapolis,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Barnett  in  1864  was  present  Sunday 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Snyder  of  Fountain- 
town*  Ind.,  who  was  her  pupil  in  her 
last  school  in  1872  was  present  Mon¬ 
day. 

By  One  Who  was  There 

Following  is  the  poem  read  by  Miss 
Jessie  Barnett: 

March  the  twelfth,  of  ‘seventy-two, 
My  parents  were  joined  together; 

Fifty  years,  they’ve  passed  through, 
Both  bright  and  stormy  weather. 

Fifty  years  ago  today* 

How  long  a  time  that  seems. 

To  us  who  have  not  walked  the  way, 
Xor  half  fulfilled  our  dreams. 

Fifty  years!  how  short  or  how  long. 
The  time  is  measured  not  by  years; 
By  them  who  have  lived  it  side  by  side, 
And  shared  their  joys  and  tears. 

Of  all  that  crowd  that  gathered  there, 
Not  all  are  here  today; 

The  y  now  are  scattered  far  and  near* 
And  soipe  have  passed  away. 

To  them  were  born,  children,  five, 
Three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Four  of  them  are  still  alive* 

But  one  has  passed  beyond. 

Of  grandchildren,  too,  they  have  their 
share. 

Five  daughters  and  nine  sons ; 

All  of  whom,  to  us  are  fair, 

Life  for  them  has  just  begun. 
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But  not  for  all*  one  has  gone, 

To  the.  heaven  of  our  dreams. 

His  sweet  life  on  earth  is  done, 

Ed’s  baby,  Lowell  Deane. 

On  October,  the  twenty-third, 

In  'seventeen*  you  know, 

They  lost  their  son,  Edmund  C. 

To  them  an  awful  blow. 

In  February,  ninteen-twenty, 

Ed’s  wife  was  taken  away, 

And  left  four  littlb  orphans*  4 
Without  a  mother’s  stay. 

We  can  only  say,  “Thy  will  be  done." 
“Thy  will,  not  ours,"  Oh,  Lord* 

Give  us  the  faith  to  believe, 

In  the  promise  of  Thy  word. 

Asleep  in  Jesus,  Oh  how  sweet, 

To  know  thev  are  at  rest, 

J  r 

With  all  our  other  loved  ones, 

In  the  land  of  the  pure  and  blest. 

We’ve  had  our  greatet  sorrow, 

In  the  last  four  years,  vou  see* 

Death  has  robbed  our  circle. 

Of  our  loved  ones,  number  three. 

What  the  future  holds  for  us, 

We  do  not  know,  can  only  trust, 
That  we  may  learn  the  will  of  God. 
And  know  that  He  is  just. 

We*  who  are  here,  must  learn  to  see. 
In  those  around  us,  love  the  best. 

We  do  not  know  how  soon  ’twill  be, 
We  may  again  be  bereft. 

Life  is  too  brief,  for  hate  and  spite, 
Life  is  too  dear,  for  petty  things; 
Our  day  is  short  fast  comes  the  nigh 
\\  hen  we  will  go  away  on  wings. 

Dear  friends*  we’ve  asked  you  here, 
On  their  Golden  Wedding  ay, 

As  all  of  vou  are  very  dear. 

Help  us  to  hope  and  pray. 

That  many  years  are  yet  to  come, 

To  this  couple,  old  and  gray; 

That  they  may  live  to  celebrate, 

Some  other  wedding  days. 

Jessie  I.  Barnett. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BARNETT  FAMILY 
OF  JOHNSON  COUNTY 


BY  MARY  A.  BARNETT 


ANCESTRAL  LINE 

Of  a  Johnson  County,  Indiana  pion¬ 
eer  family  from  earliest  American  his¬ 
tory  down  to  1923. 

Well,  well,  no  doubt  many  will  say, 
“What  a  poor  history;  if  I  couldn’t 
write  a  better,  I  wouldn’t  try,”  with¬ 
out  taking  in  consideration  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  difficulty  an  author  has  to 
undergo  in  collecting  material  for  a 
history.  We  find  from  many  years 
of  experience  that  those  who  find  fault 
and  are  ever  r  eady  to  condemn  the 
work  of  an  author,  are  those  who 
have  never  made  an  attempt  and  have 
no  idea  of  the  expense  and  labor  the 
author  has  been  to  in  collecting  cor¬ 
responding  facts,  even  for  a  “poor 
history.”  Having  a  natural  desire 
from  childhood  to  fathom  the  past  of 
our  noble  ancestors,  and  being 
prompted  to  action  by  the  request  of 
some  relatives,  we  have  hereby  under¬ 
taken  this  task  without  asking  or  ex¬ 
pecting  compensation,  only  in  the  wav 
of  knowledge.  We  are  expecting  our 
work  to  be  criticised.  One  author  has 
said,  “Praise  or  blame  are  all  the 
same,”  but  we  have  often  found  blame 
the  better  friend ;  blame  will  often 
cause  us  to  make  greater  efforts,  while 
praise  would  satisfy  our  vanity.  \\  hen 
our  work  is  condemned,  reason  says, 
“Search,  there’s  a  flaw  somewhere,” 
and  by  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to  find 
it,  either  in  ourselves  or  the  would-be 
critic.  Thus  we  are  more  liberal  in 
expanding  our  charity  toward  other 
•authors.  It  is  as  natural  as  life  for 
us  to  try  to  excuse  our  own  mistakes, 
so  follow  ours. 

“It's  perfectly  natural,  I’ll  confess, 
When  some  write  more  and  some 

write  less, 

1'or  those  that  write  least,  to  say, 

‘I  wouldn’t  have  written  it  that  way.’ 
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That  this  is  imperfect,  we  will  ad¬ 
mit,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  produce 
at  present.  We  have  availed  our- 
selves  o  f  every  opportunity  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Have  diligently  searched  the 
old  time  books  and  manuscripts;  have 
written  to  the  clerks  of  different 
counties  of  old  Virginia,  and  this  we 
got  all  the  information  concerning 
our  ancestors  that  the  old  papers  at 
the  county  seats  on  file  contained.  We 
have  also  written  to  Kentucky.  Con¬ 
necticut,  Missouri  and  various  other 
places  w  here  information  seemed  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  corresponding  facts 
which  we  have  received,  we  will  con¬ 
nect  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
have  the  same  published  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  desiring  this  information. 
And  after  all  our  studying  and  strug¬ 
gling  to  remember  all  that  has  been 
written  and  handed  down  by  our  an¬ 
cestors,  we  realize  that  we  are  but 
poorly  equipped  for  the  task,  but  if 
anyone  imagines  he  can  write  a  bet¬ 
ter  let  him  try  it,  and  then,  if  not  un¬ 
til  then,  he  will  begin  to  learn  in  what 
a  chaos  evervthing  is  that  rests  on  old 
papers  and  memory  and  how  eluding 
important  facts  are  just  as  he  would 
commit  them  to  paper  for  the  perusal 
of  others.  Though  we  are  not  capable 
of  writing  a  flowery  history  that  will 
enrapture  the  mind  of  its  reader  or 
hold  his  attention  until  he  lias  trav¬ 
eled  in  the  imagination  through  the 
long  channels  of  deprivation,  and  suf¬ 
fering  which  were  endured  by  our  dear 
old  pioneer  fathers;  neither  can  we 
draw  a  pathetic  pen-picture  which  will 
illuminate  the  eye  until  it  can  see  the 
great  tear-drops  that  often  stole  down 
the  weather-beaten  cheeks  of  those 
loved  ones.  Though  we  can  not  write 
such  a  history,  yet  why  should  we  not 
do  what  we  can?  When  in  our  pride 
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and  strength  and  glory  of  our  days, 
surrounded  by  parental  affections, 
we  think  only  of  the  present  and  fut¬ 
ure.  But  when  death  claims  our  par¬ 
ents,  vve  realize  no  other  tie  as  true, 
and  reach  out  to  cling  to  what  is  left. 
\Ye  question  ourselves,  who  were  the 
progenitors  of  those  dear  parents  and 
in  what  fair  clime  those  angelic  forms 
grew?  Just  so  with  your  humble  ser¬ 
vants.  That  which  cost  the  most  and 
the  hardest  to  get  is  the  better  ap¬ 
preciated. 

We  will  attempt  to  trace  our  an¬ 
cestral  line  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  satisfied  that  we  can  go  as  far 
hack  as  anyone,  and  are  proud  to  know 
that  our  ancestors  were  of  the  most 
intellectual  type,  as  well  as  energetic 
and  religious.  Beginning  with  John 
White,  the  first  governor  of  Virginia, 
having  the  honor  conferred  on  him, 
through  the  influence  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  whom  the  Virgin  Queen  of 

O  rO 

England  had  given  a  charter;  as  Smith 
had  been  wounded  in  a  powder  ex¬ 
plosion  and  Avas  compelled  to  return 
to  England  to  be  doctored.  Eleanor 
White  daughter  of  Governor  AYhite 
had  married  James  Dare  in  England. 
James  Dare  and  wife,  Eleanor  were 
attracted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
glowing  accounts  of  the  marvelous 
productions  and  resources  of  America, 
with  many  others,  sailed  from  England 
in  1589,  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
James  River  and  formed  the  second 
colony  which  has  ever  been  known  as 
the  second  Jamestown  colony.  *  'Phis 
ship  was  commanded  by  John  White, 
who  afterwards  became  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  He  was  the  father  of 
Eleanor  White  Dare.  One  historian 
says  Mrs.  Dare  was  the  only  woman 
in  the  colony,  while  a  later  historian 
says  there  were  17  women  in  the  col¬ 
ony. 

In  1596  a  little  daughter  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dare,  who  was 
christened  Virginia  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  of  England.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  birth  of  little  Virginia, 


her  mother  and  father  died  of  the 
swamp  fever,  which  soon  depopulated 
the  whole  colony.  As  the  last  white  man 
felt  the  deadly  fever  coming  on  him, 
he  gave  little  Virginia  to  an  Indian 
squaw,  with  his  dying  blessing  on 
them  both.  The  squaw  carried  the 
babe  to  her  chief  and  reverently  laid 
her  gift  at  his  feet.  The  mighty  chief 
loved  the  babe  and  adopted  her  into 
his  own  family  and  named  her  Matox, 
as  he  had  no  daughter  of  his  own. 
lie  was  very  proud  of  her  and  raised 
her  in  Indian  style  and  she  grew  to  be 
loved  by  the  whole  Indian  tribe,  who 
looked  on  her  as  the  daughter  of  their 
chief,  Powhatan.  It  was  Virginia 
who  saved  the  life  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  also  the  3rd  settlement  of 
Jamestown  from  a  total  massacre. 
John  Smith  said  in  one  of  his  books 
that  Pocahontas  was  next  to  God  as 
a  savior.  Pocahontas  was  captured 
by  Captain  Argal  when  18  years  of 
age  and  taken  to  the  white  settlement 
at  Jamestown,  where  she  remained 
until  after  her  marriage  to  John  Rolfe 
and  went  with  him  to  England.  This 
alone  ought  to  convince  the  most 
scrupulous  that  she  was  not  an  Indian, 
only  an  adopted  daughter  of  the  big 
chief,  Powhatan.  Had  she  been  a  real 
daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  no  James¬ 
town  colony  could  have  held  her 
against  Powhatan  and  his  tribe.  Reas¬ 
on  teaches  that  she  would  not  have 
stayed  for  she  could  ha\re  as  easily 
esicaped  from  the  whites  as  from  Pow¬ 
hatan  and  his  warriors,  when  she  trav¬ 
eled  12  miles  by  night,  barefooted  to 
warn  the  colony  of  Powhatan’s  plan 
of  massacre.  Besides  the  above  evi¬ 
dence  vve  learn  from  the  olden  Indian 
history,  that  Powhatan’s  only  child¬ 
ren  were  two  sons,  who  were  both 
killed  in  battle  and  when  the  mighty 
chief  felt  that  he  must  die,  he  conveyed 
his  possessions  to  his  only  sister  and 
brothers,  except  some  land  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1622,  which  was  left  to 
Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  his  adopted 
daughter,  Pocahontas. 

As  Ave  have  state  before,  Poca¬ 
hontas  was  stolen  by  Captain  Argal 
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and  taken  to  Jamestown,  where  she 
was  baptized  in  a  little  church  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Christian  name  of  Rebecca. 
She  followed  still  farther-  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  her  raice  and  married  a  white 
man,  named  John  Rolfe,  an  English¬ 
man  at  Jamestown  in  1613,  and  lived 
there  three  years.  To  them  was  born 
a  son,  in  1615,  named  Thomas  Smith 
Rolfe,  for  Captain  John  Smith  and 
Thomas  Dale,  second  Governor  of 
Virginia.  In  1616,  she  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  baby  son  went  to  England. 
The  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  Lords 
and  Ladies  were  charmed  with  the 
lovely  Princess.  They  called  her 
“Lady  Rebecca,”  and  paid  her  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  She  was  delighted 
with  England  and  wanted  to  make  her 
home  there.  -But  her  husband  desired 
to  return  to  America.  But  soon  after 
they  set  sail  for  America,  she  devel¬ 
oped  small-pox,  and  so  grave  had  the 
disease  become,  they  went  ashore  at 
Gravesends,  where  she  died  and  was 
buried  there.  Her  inscription  can  be 
read  to  this  day.  From  the  London 
Chronicle  we  learn  that  St.  George's 
church  claims  the  honor  of  her  burial 
and  in  its  parish  registry,  contains  the 
follow  entry,  “Rebecca  Wrothe,  wyffe 
of  John  Wrothe,  a  Virginian.  The 
Lady  borne  here  was  buried  in  ye 
Channel.” 

When  history  shall  have  done  its 
work  and  shall  have  given  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  his  just  rights  on  the  stage 
of  human  life,  it  will  then  show  as  it 
can  be  shown,  that  Pocahontas  was 
not  a  “myth,”  but  a  real  person,  being 
none  other  than  the  first  English 
child  born  on  American  soil,  Virginia 
Dare.  We  also  learn  from  Indian 
history  that  Pocahontas  was  only  an 
Indian  name  for  “tom-boy,”  given  her 
by  her  adopted  father,  Powhatan,  be¬ 
cause  she  would  rather  play  games 
with  the  boys,  than  string  beads  or 
make  baskets  with  the  girls. 

Thomas  Rolfe,  the  only  child  of 
Virginia  and  John  Rolfe  was  married 
to  Jane  Poythress  in  1638.  Some  his¬ 
torians  claim  there  were  12  children 
born  to  this  union;  but  we  can  only 


trace  three;  Jane  who  married  Colonel 
Robert  Bolling;  Anna,  who  married 
a  Frenchman,  William  Barnett,  who 
came  to  Amrica  in  1662.  and  one  son, 
John  Rolfe.  All  we  know  of  the  son’s 
family  is  we  have  been  told  that  his 
grandson,  Thomas  Rolfe,  visited  at 
Edinburg,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
and  returned  south.  Jane,  as  before 
stated,  married  Col.  Robert  Bolling. 
Jane  and  Robert  Bolling’s  son,  John 
married  Mary  Kennon ;  John  and  Mary 
Kcnnon  Bolling’s  son,  John  married 
Elizabeth  Blair;  John  and  Elizabeth 
Blair  Bolling’s  son,  John,  married 
Mary  Jefferson ;  John  and  Mary  Jef¬ 
ferson  Bolling’s  son,  Archibald  Bol¬ 
ling,  married  Catherine  Payne;  Archi¬ 
bald  and  Catherine  Payne  Bolling’s 
son,  'Archibald,  married  Anna  E.  Wig- 
ginton.  Their  son,  William  IT.  Bol¬ 
ling  married  Sallie  E.  White.  To  this 
union  were  born  eight  children.  We 
know  only  of  three,  viz.,  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Rolfe  Bolling  and  one 
daughter,  Edith  Bolling,  who  was 
born  October  14,  1872  at  Wythcsville, 
Va.  She  married  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  27th  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  He 
was  born  December  28,  1856,  was 
twice  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  first  in  1912,  second  in  1916. 
They  now  reside  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  They  have  no  children. 

HENRY  J.  BARNETT 

Let  us  now  return  to  Henry  J.  Bar¬ 
nett,  the  writer’s  great  grandfather, 
(who  was  better  known  as  “Harry” 
Barnett)  who  was  probably  the  young¬ 
est  child  of  William  and  Anna  Rolfe 
Barnett.  He  was  born  sometime  in 
1704,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Spoil  ylvania  county,  Va.,  but  now 
Orange  County,  Va.  In  1734,  the  vast 
territory  called  Spottsylvania  County 
was  cut  into  several  counties  and  the 
home  of  Henry  J.  Barnett,  was  there¬ 
after  in  Orange  County.  Tie  and  his 
family  were  moving  to  Nicholas  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  and  died  on  the  road,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94  years,  from  what 
is  now  called  blood  poison,  having 
perfect  eyesight.  He  shot  a  squirrel. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  BARNETT 


which  fell  in  some  bushes  and  in 
trvimj  to  get  his  game,  lie  .  a  l  ilk- 
scratch  on  one  of  his  legs,  which  fes¬ 
tered  and  death  soon  followed. 

He  was  twice  married.  Ilis  first 
wife’s  name  was  Jane  Morron,  who 
was  the  mother  of  James  Barnett,  who 
married  Jane  Greenlee.  His  last  wife’s 
name  was  Mary  Grundy.  By  both 
wives  there  were  24  children,  18  boys 
and  6  girls.  Seventeen  of  the  boys 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers.  All 
lived  to  be  grown.  The  one  who  was 
not  a  soldier,  Nimrod  Barnett,  was 
noted  for  his  dry  jokes,  as  one  little 
incident,  I  will  relate  will  show.  One 
day  after  a  heavy  rain  he  was  near 
a  stream,  when  some  men  with  a 
drove  of  cattle. asked  lrm  how  deep  the 
stream  was,  “Belly  deep  to  a  goose.” 
One  said,  “Do  you  know  that  to  be 
so?*'  Barnett  replied,  “Yes  sir,  I  saw 
a  dock  just  cross  and  that  was  as 
I  deep  as  the  water  came  to  them.”  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  the  drovers  un-' 
derstood  goose-style  of  crossing  water 
after  they  had  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore,  with  the  remnant  of  their  drove 
j  that  was  able  to  stem  the  flood.  How¬ 
ever  they  talked  of  whipping  Barnett, 
but  after  taking  a  survey  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  makeup,  they  thought  to  let  the 
job  out.  But  six  of  the  seventeen 
soldiers  lived  to  draw  pensions.  As 
the  records  at  Richmond,  Va.,  show, 
Artax,  James  and  Jonathan  were  offi¬ 
cers;  Ambrose,  Daniel  and  John  P. 
Barnett  were  privates.  Some  died 
while  in  service  by  disease,  two  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  while  two  or  three 
were  shot  as  an  old  Virgina  *  chart 
shows.  These  24  children  were  cous¬ 
ins  t<  Thomas  Jefferson. 

James,  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  J. 
and  Jane  Morron  Barnett  was  born  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  now  Orange 
CeuiUv,  Ya..  in  1835.  He  marred  Jane 
Greonlie.  To  them  were  born  five 
sons,  and  three  daughters.  1  wo  of 
the  daughters  died  young.  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  by  the  name  of  Potts  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  left  a 
large  family.  The  sons  were  James, 
George,  Robert,  John  and  Moses,  all 


born  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.  James, 
the  father  of  the  above  named  child¬ 
ren  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He 
served  as  sergeant  in  Captain  Moses 
Hawkins  company  of  Virginia  volun¬ 
teers,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles 
Lewis.  Neither  the  date  of  enlistment 
or  discharge  of  this  soldier  has  been 
found  on  record. 

James  Barnett,  the  father  of  the 
above  named  children  started  to  move 
with  his  family  from  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  to  Kentucky  in  1793;  was  taken 
sick  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  on  his 
way  where  he  lingered  until  1798  and 
died  and  was  buried  there.  His  fam¬ 
ily  then  went  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  and 
joined  other  relatives  and  built  a  flat 
boat  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  river 
to  what  was  then  known  as  Lime¬ 
stone,  now  Maysville,  Ky.,  there  to 
Bourbon  County  and  settled  on  Kings¬ 
ton  Creek  near  Millersburg,  Ky. 
James  and  Jane.  Greenlie  Barnett  s 
children  died  as  follows,  Robert  in 
Cass  County,  John  in  Rush  County. 
Ind ;  George  and  Moses  in  Vermillion 
County,  Ill.,  where  many  of  their  des¬ 
cendants  still  reside. 

James,  the  third  son  of  James  and 
Sally  Greenlee  Barnett  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  February  4.  1777 
and  was  married  to  Sarah  Snodgrass 
at  Amberdcen,  Ohio  in  1800.  It  has 
been  reported  that  James  Barnett  and 
Sarah  Snodgrass  rode  horses  back 
from  Millersburg,  Ky.,  to  Amberdeen, 
Ohio  and  were  married  and  returned 
to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Harrison 
County,  Ky.,  where  twelve  children 
were  born  to  them.  As  David  W. 
their  youngest  child  told  me  alt  were 
born  in  one  house.  There  were  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Eight  sons 
and  two  daughters  lived  to  maturity. 
The  sons  were  Amos,  John,  James, 
Asbury,  William,  Robert,  Frank  and 
David  W.  Barnett.  The  daughters  were 
Susannah  Mary  and  Harriett.  Asbury 
and  William  and  Harriet  died  in  child¬ 
hood.  Mary  died  at  New  Palestine, 
Ind.,  at  the  age  of  18  years.  She  was 
noted  for  her  great  beauty.  Susannah 
died  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  Amos  at 
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Green  Top,  Schuyler  County,  Mo., 
James,  John,  George,  Robert,  Frank 
all  died  at  Greenfield,  Hancock  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.,  and  David  VV.  at  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Sarah  Snodgrass  Barnett  was 
horn  near  Richmond,  Ya.,  July  4,  1781. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Mary  White  Snodgrass.  Her  grand¬ 
parents  were  John  and  Catherine 
Evans  White.  John  and  Catherine 
were  married  November  6,  1750.  She 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1722.  To  them 
was  born  one  daughter,  Mary,  Febru- 
arv  6,  1754.  She  married  Robert 

Snodgrass  in  1776.  Robert  was  born 
in  1748  in  Fayette  County  Kv.,  where 
they  settled  and  lived  until  death  Prn- 
ert  died  in  1824  His  wife,  Mary,  died 
May  27,  1827.  They  are  buried  on 
Beaver  Creek.  To  them  was  born 
Sarah  Snodgrass  who  married  James 
Barnett  as  before  stated.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  John  White  (who  married 
Catherine  Evans  as  before  mentioned), 
was  a  noted  Indian  fighter  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  Tygarts  Val¬ 
ley  in  October  1778.  His  wife,  Cath¬ 
erine  Evans  White  died  in  Fayette 
County,  Ky.,  in  1803.  They  are  both 
buried  at  Mt.  Pisgah  church,  one  mile 
below  Lexington,  Ivy.,  on  the  Elkhorn 
River.  A  large  stone  marks  their 
graves.  James  and  Sarah  Snodgrass 
lived  and  prospered  in  Harrison 
County,  Ivy.,  until  1854  when  they 
moved  to  Greenfield,  Indiana,  where 
they  both  died  at  the  home  of  their 
son,  Robert  Eugene,  M.  D.  James 
died  February  27,  1860.  His  wife, 
Sarah  died  July  20,  1871.  They  are 
both  buried  at  Greenfield,  Hancock 
County,  Indiana.  For  the  benefit  of 
some  of  James  Barnett’s  descendants 
I  will  give  the  name  of  his  ancestors 
as  far  back  as  I  can.  First  was  John 
White.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  mar¬ 
ried  James  Dare,  both  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  died  at  Jamestown,  Ya.,  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  daughter,  \  irginia. 
who  was  adopted  by  Powhatan  and 
called  Pocahontas  because  she  would 
rather  play  games  with  boys  than 
string  beads  or  make  baskets.  Poca¬ 
hontas  means  “toin-bnv”  in  the  lmli  n 
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language.  She  married  John  Rolfe 
April  5,  1613.  She  died  Manch  13, 
1617  of  small  pox  at  Gravesend,  Eng¬ 
land  and  is  buried  there.  Their  son, 
Thomas  Rolfe  married  Jane  Pothress. 
Their  daughter,  Anna  Rolfe,  married 
William  Barnett.  Their  son,  Henry 
J.  Barnett  married  Jane  Morron.  Their 
son,  James  Barnett  married  Jane 
Greenlee.  Their  son,  James  married 
Sarah  Snodgrass. 

Susannah,  oldest  daughter  of  James 
and  Sarah  Snodgrass  Barnett  was 
born  in  Harrison  County,  Ky.,  in 
1803.  She  was  married  to  Jonathan 
Evans  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  in 
1821  and  came  to  Hancock  County, 
Ind.,  in  1837.  He  laid  out  the  town 
of  New  Palestine.  In  1850  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Noblcsville,  Hamilton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.,  where  they  both  died.  To 
them  were  born  ten  children,  viz., 
Sarah  Ann,  born  in  1822,  married  Gus- 
tavus  Henry  Yoss  in  1845  and  died  in 
1880.  He  was  of  an  old  Hugenot  fam¬ 
ily,  which  came  back  from  Nancy, 
France  to  South  Carolina.  He  was 
horn  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.,  was  first 
graduate  of  the  state  university  at 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  practiced  law  in 
Noblcsville  and  Indianapolis  and  v;u 
a  prominent  lawyer.  To  them  were 
horn  five  children,  viz: 

'Theresa  Harriot,  who  married  Wil¬ 
ier  B.  Smith  and  left  four  children, 
Harold  Voss  of  Indianapolis,  Scott  of 
Indianapolis.  Coldwin  Jay  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Har¬ 
wich  of  Texas. 

Corinna  E.,  who  married  Isaac  1'. 
Randolph,  a  descendant  of  Peton  Ran- 

Yffer^nn  TTio»- 

V.  Hk  i  ciiv.  j 

had  two  children,  who  died  young. 

Tarcjuinia  Lora,  never  married,  who 
resides  in  Indianapolis.  Prominent  in 
club  and  society  work;  state  president 
of  Daughters  of  Revolution  for  26 
years;  represented  that  society  and 
state  of  Indiana  in  France  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  in  1900.  Has 
degrees  from  DePauw  College  and 
the  Lniversity  of  Paris;  lived  abroad 
mostly  for  15  years;  served  on  many 
state  and  civic  boards,  etc.  She  In  * 
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TARQUINIA  LORA  VOSS 


%ne  adopted  daughter,  Lurline  Tar- 
quinia  Voss,  born  daughter  of  Goldin 
£  Jay  and  Grace  Walker  Smith.  She  is 
now  4th  vice-president  general  of 
A.  R. 

Grotius  Jay  Voss  married  Mary 
^Conis.  He  died  in  1920,  was  an  ex- 
\sive  traveler  and  writer.  A  noted  poet. 
-  Vesta  Myrtus  died  young  in  1872/ 
Other  children  of  Johnathan  and 


■*Sc 


ji  . 

Susannah  Evans  are:  James  Lafayette, 
^oom  1825,  married  Sarah  Murnanne, 


(  died  1903,  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
has  five  children;  Walter  Nuton,  born 
aJ827,  married  Narrcy  Potter,  die<l  1913,, 
"?was  treasurer  of  Hamilton  County  for 
years,  had  four  children;  Jane  Mary, 
born  1829,  married  Levi  Farley,  died 
:1896,  no  issue;  Harriott,  died  young, 
*born  1830,  died  1848,  unmarried;  Jona¬ 
than  Wm.,  born  1832,  married  Ala¬ 
meda  Nicliolson,  died  1878,  had  two 
children;  John  David,  born  1835,  died 
1873,  married  first  Victoria  Brown, 
second  Frances  Brown,  two  children, 


was  auditor  of  state,  a  capitalist;  Orval 
Homer,  born  1837,  married  Harriot 
Browne,  died  1903,  two  children;  Em¬ 
ily  Susan,  born  1841,  married  Di*.  John 
U.  Gray,  died  1886,  nad  three  children ; 
Gustavus  A.,  born  1845,  married 
Frances  Beckner,  died  18 87,  had  two 
children.  h 

oldest  son  of 'James  and 
Sarali  Snodgrass  Barnett  was  bom  in 
Harrisoif-Qouiify,  Ky.,  May  24,  1850, 
and  died  at  Green  Top,  Schuyler 
County,  Mo.,  August  20,  1885.  He  lived 
for  years  in  Harrison  and  Pendle.Coun- 
ties/  KyJ  where  he  was  a  minister  in 
the  Christian  church  for  many  years. 
¥He  moved  to  Missouri  in  1859, ‘where 
he  died  as  before  stated,  and  was  buried 
at  LaPlata,  Macon  Gounty,.Mo.  Amos 
was  three  times  married,  first  to  Sarah 
Smith  in  Kentucky.  To  this  union 
were  born  two  sons,  John  J.  and  Silas 
S.  The  wife  and  both  sons  died  with¬ 
in  one  week  with  Asiatic  cholera.  So 
contagious  was  the  disease  that 
Amos,  the  husband  and  father  had  to 
care  for  his  own  family  and  dig  their 
graves  and  bury  them  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Amos  married  his  second  wife, 
Harriott  Evans  in  Bourbon  County, 
Ky.  in  1834.  She  died  in  1840.  To 
this  union  were  born  three  children, 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  old- 
Philip  Gatz  Hopkins,  M.  D.  was 
December  11,  1835  in  Harrison 
County,  Ky.,  and  died  May  25,  1884, 
at  Edna,  Knox  County,  Mo.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Portia  Beal  November  3, 
1869.  She  was  born  January  23,  1850 
and  died  January  20,  1919,  leaving  one 
son,  Orville  Marion  Barnett.  Univer¬ 
sity  Attorney  at  Columbia  Mo.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Maud  Smith.  They  have  one  son, 
Louis  Philips  Orville,  second  son  of 
Amos  and  Harriott  Evans  Barnett, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1837  and  died 
in  1874  at  Greensburg,  Mo.  Sarah 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Amos  and  Har¬ 
riott  Barnett  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Ky.,  November  8,  1840,  and 
died  at  Smith  Center,  Kansas,  Oc¬ 
tober  1894,  was  married  to  William 
Kirkpatrick.  To  them  one  daughter, 
Mable  was  born  in  Adair  County,  Mo. 
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died  at  Denver,  Col.  in  March,  retf  married  Steve  Barfield,  had  three,  ^ 

3.  When  Amos  Barnett's  wife/  sons,  Barnett,  Steve,  and  John.  Irene's  v 
JS-J  -second  husband  .was  Edwin  Evkns.  no 

pii 


11,  1811  in  Harrison  County,  Ky?;  She  "  Mrs.  Halting  and  lives  at  Sedalia,  W 

A'.^A  OA  ^QAA  T,PUfn  XI  ^ UJ„  ~~~~  ..-A 


died  September.  24,  1864  at  LaPlata,  He  and  four  of  his  sons;  are  lasers, 
Macon  County  Mo.  To  them  were  Bruce,  George,  Paul  and  Lawrence 

horn  thre*  children  that  lived  ma-  Rarnef^  afl^^M 


chil 


Amos  and  Elizabeth  Barnett  was  born .spn,  of  ^James  and  Sarah  ^  Snodgrass 
March  30,  J^>m'#endl^ton  Cbunty, ■-‘"•Barnett  was  born* in  Harrison  County, 

_  _  # .  'A  f  T  ’  -  y  n>r\*7  «  T  ^  ni  .  •  -.  4  *  >Y  • 


#br?  BoSettTEu] 


&4 


seventh 


Kyi  She  died  July  21,  1897.  She  mar-  Ky.,  in  1817^Was^fnatried?t6Xouisa 
ried  William  .Hopkins,  M.  D.  They  M.  Pierson;  about  the  year  1840.  They 
had  five  children,  Estella,  Gertrude,  settled  at  Greenfield,  Hancock  County,  , 

•yv  •'  ■*  t  f  •  ^4-'  f  |  '  *;  y  A  t  ^  i  *  j  * '  •Jk  •  • 


Rosia,  Williaim  and  Burney,  ati  born  Ind.,  where  he  practiced  medicine  un¬ 
in  Adair  County,  Mo.  Martha  Jane,  til  death.  He  and  ^i^wife^bbtK  lived 


second  daughter  of  Amos  and  Eliza-  at  Greenfield^  Iftd.y  Their  ^daughter, 

5^*4  .  4  .  i  ,  t  *  \T  .  _ L  _  «  1  O  A  1*  Tl  ‘7  *  1  T  i . 


beth  Barnett  was  born  November  18,  Alice  Barnett  war' born  January  27, 

.  n  .  A—  ,  rr  irt  <n  •  «•  vil  J  t.  r» 1  „ 


1848  in  Pendleton  County,  Ky.,  was  1849  and  died  July  14,  1887.  She  mar- 

_ •  «  _  A  ou:Ii  '  UK  T\  -.J  n-2 _ un¬ 


married  to  George  A.  Shirley,  M.  D.,  ried  Richard  V.  Ditmars  December 


November  2.  1865.  He  was  born  in  2,  1873.  He  was  born  December  8, 


Kentucky  and  died  at  Green  Top,  Mo.  1834  and  died  September  5,  1918.  He 


To  Martha  Jane  and  George  Shirley  was  a  drygoods  merchant  at  Franklin 
six  children  were  born.  Ethelyn  was  many  years,  where  h eddied  as  before 


born  August  1,1866  and  died  March  stated.  To  Richard  V.  and  Alice.  Dit- 
18,  1876.  Elmer  was  born  September  mars,  was  born  one  daughter,  Lillian 


8,  1866  and  died  August  28,  1870.  D.  June  16,  1884.  She  married  Dr. 


Mary  E.  was  born  April  23,  1872  and  Oran  Arnold  Province  November  24, 


died  April  6,  1882.  William  E^was  1909.  He  was  born  May  27,  1877.  To 


bom  November  2,  1874,  married' Jes~  Lillian  D.  and  Oran  Province  were 


sie  Nicholas,  March  1910,  have  two  born  three  children,  one  son  ,WiiliaTn 


'  daughters,  Martha  C.  and  Susan  Es¬ 
tella  Shirley.  Clarence  Edgar  was 
born  May  26,  1878  and  died  Septem- 


Ditmars  Province  born  October  30, 
1910.  Florence  Alice,  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  was  born  November  11,  .1913; 


ber  13,  1897.  Estella  Ethelyn  Shirley  Julia  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  was 
was  born  January,  1888,  married  Ey-  born  February  23,  1917,  all  in  Frank- 


erett  M.  Turner,  have  one  son,  Wil-  lin  where  they  now  reside  with  their 

«•  v  rrs  - _ TU. 


liam  Lee  Turner. 


parents.  The  father  is  a  practicing 


George  William,  youngest  child  of  physician  and  proprietor  of  the  “Prov- 
Amos  and  Elizabeth  Bramock  was  * — ,i1s“  *  W  : 


born  November  24,  1850  in  Pendleton 
County,  Ky.  He  was  twice  married, 


ince  Hospital”  at  Franklin.  David  W. 
Barnett  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  1835,  married  Josephine  Rey- 


first  to  Virginia  Christie,  had  seven  nolds.  To  this  union  were  born  two 


children,  Bruce,  Irene,  Carl,  George,  sons,  Thomas  M.,  born  in  1874,  Earl 


Paul,  Philip  and  Lawrence.  Bruce  B.,  born  in  1886.  David  W,  was  the 
married  Josephine  Baker.  They  have  youngest  child  of  James  and  Sarah 


five  children,  Robert,  Ambrose,  Jo-  Snodgrass  Barnett.  He  was  for  many 
seph,  Susan  and  Virginia.  Irene  Bar-  years  an  associate  editor  with  Boo 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  BARNETT 


•V  **  .  -  '  ■  ■ 

Brown  of  The  Franklin  Republican  at 
Franklin,  Ind.,  for  which  the  writer  . 
was  a  correspondent.  David  W.  Bar- , 
nett  died  at  .Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
his  widow  and  two  sons  now  reside.  , 
Ambrose,  next  to  the  youngest  soil  Z 
of  Henry  and  Mary  Grundy  Barnett 
was  born  sometime  in  1760  in  Orange  , 
County,  Va7  was  married  T  to  'Sally  y 
(sur-name  not  given)  on  October  31, 
1781,  and  died  December  18,  1832  at 
Millersburg,  Ky.  The  above  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  grandparents  of  Ruth¬ 
erford  B.  Hayes,  the  ,19th  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  only  know 
of  two  children  of  Ambrose  and  Sally 
Barnett,  a  "daughter,  who  married  a% 
Hayes  and  a  son,  James,  with  whom 
the  mother  Lived,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  She  was  yet  living 
when  the  widows'  first  pension  in- 
1840  was  granted.  As  the  above,  Am¬ 
brose  Barnett  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  was  pensioned  in  1818  for 
.  his  services  and  his  wife,  Sally  w as- 
pensioned  as  his  widow  in  1840.  This 
Ambrose  Barnett  enlisted  in  Orange 
County,  Va.,  March  1,  1777  and  served 
three  years  as  a  private  under  Cap-* 
tain  Moses  Hawkins,  and  Colonel 
!  Charles  Lewis.  The  battles  he  was 
engaged  in  Were  as  follows:  Newark, 
Stony  Point  and  Germantown.  This 
Ambrose  Barnett  was  a  brother  of 
John  Perry  Barnett,  the  writer's 
grandfather  and  for  whom  my  father, 
Ambrose  Dudley  was  named.  The 
Dudley  in  my  father's  name  was  for 
a  Baptist  minister  I  understand.  Am¬ 
brose  Barnett,  who  was  born  in  1760, 
and  died  as  before  stated  at  ' the  age 
of  72  years.  We  have  no  account  of 
our  great  aunt,  Sally  Barnett’s  death, 
but  suppose  the  date  of  the  time  her 
pension  w  as  stopped  could  be  found  on 
file  at  the  pension  bureau,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

JOHN  PERRY  BARNETT 

1  We  will  give  the  history  of  John 
Perry  Barnett  and  wife,  who  were  the 
grandparents  of  the  author,  Tohn 
Perrv  was  the  youngest  child  of  the 
24  children  of  Henry  J.  Barnett  and 


wife,  Mary  Grundy  Barnett.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  ranks  of  struggling  patriots 
as  fifer  at  the  age  of  14,  and  served  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Madison  neighborhood  at  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Madison  cross 
roads.  He  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.  but  was  .  near  there,  lie 
witnessed  the  various  demonstrations 
of  joy,  made  by  the  women,  children 
and  disabled  men  who  had  sought  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  mountains,  when  a  man  on 
horseback  carried  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  mapy  broke  down  and. cried  for 
joy,  while  others  cheered  the  messen¬ 
ger.  v  He  often. told  how  glad  the  Hes¬ 
sian  tro<fps  (who  hacl  been  hired  by 
the  British  to  fight  our  troops)  were 
to  go  home.  They  were  so  worn  out 
from  exposure  and  stiff  that'  they 
could  scarcely  mount  their  horses. 
Aniong  these  refugees  did  my  grand¬ 
father  (John  P,  Barnett)  meet  Eliza¬ 
beth  Self,  w  ho  afterwards  became  his 
\vife,  my  grandmother  Barnett.;.  She 
was  an  orphan  with  one  brother, 
George  W.  Self  an$  a  sister,  Sally 
Self.  Both  came  to  Kentucky  with 
John  P.  and  *  their  sister,  Elizabeth 
Self  r  Barnett,  the  brother,  George  W. 
Self  was  supposed  to.  have  been  killed 
by  the  Indians,  the  sister,  Sally,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Forney  near  Millersburg, 
Ky.,  where  they  both  lived  and  died. 
John  P,  Barnett,  who  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  iyas  born  July  23  1764,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Saif  February  16,  1783. 
She  was  born  August  17,  1766.  Both 
were  born  in  Orange  County,  Va.  To 
them  were  born  eleven  children,  viz., 
Janies,  William,  Spencer,  George, 
Lucy,  Thomas,  Vinson,  John,  Sarah, 
Elizabeth.  Ann,  and  Ambose  Dudley 
.  Barnett.  ’  James,  eldest  son  was  born 
June  2,  1784,  William  was  born 
September  27,  1786.  Both  sons  were 
born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia. 
John  Perry  Barnett,  wife  and  two  sons 
emigrated  with  his  brother,  Ambrose 
and  several  other  families  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1787, 
came  down  the  Ohio  river  iri  what  was 
then  called  an  emigrant  boat  and 
landed  at  what  was  then  known  as 
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mestone,  now  called  Maysville,  Ky.^  father  finally  agreed  that  he  could  go 

from  there  out  to  Bourbon  Coun-  jas  a  musician  as  he  was  only  14  years 
ty,  Ky.,  by  land.  While  von  their  .way  of  age.  He  served  two  years  as  his 
they  came  upon  several  emigrant  record  at ‘Washington,  D.  C.  pension 
wagons  whose  occupants  had  been  .! office  shows  the  following® 
murdered  and  whatever  the  |  wagons^.; .  Date  of  enlistment  or  appointment, 
had  been  drawn  by  had  been  taken  January  1779;  length  of  service,  two 
away,  supposedly,  by  Indians  as^;a  years;  rank,  fifer;  officers  under  whose 
satisfactory  proof ‘  pf  Indian  f  robbery  *  service  was  rendered,  Captain?  Am- 
evident^ pnjfthe^frbund  'were*'  brose'-’Majdison^^jColonel  A  Francis^ Tay- 


'".‘5 


u 


scattered  around  the  feathers  of  sev¬ 
eral  beds  where  the  ticks  had  .been 
emptied.  Indians  had  no  use  for 
feathers  only  wanted  th|’ ticks.  Bour¬ 
bon  County,  Ky.,  was  afterward!  ycut 
in  two  and  the  home  of  John  P,  Bar-  g 
nett  was  thereafter  in  Nfcholas  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.,  where  their  nine  younger 
children  were  *  born,  Spencer,  March 
28,  1788,  George,  August  17,  1790, 
Sarah  was  born  and  died  in  1793.  Lucy 
was  bprn  May  4,  1796,  Thomas,  March 
23,  1798,  John,  June  25,  1800,  Vinson 
was  born  and  died  in  1803.  Elizabeth 
Ann  was  born  August  6,  1806,  Am¬ 
brose  Dudley  was  born  July  24,  1809. 

I  should  state  here  that  at  the  time 
our  grandfather,  John  P,  Barnett  and 
company  arrived  in  Kentucky  that  the 
Indians  were  so  hostile  that  they  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort  for 
some  lime.  While  in  the  fort,  George 
Self,  the  only  brother  of  our  dear  grand 
mother,  went  from  the  fort  for  a 
bucket  of  water,  but  never  returned, 
as  before  stated  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  Indians.  John  P. 
Barnett,  wife  and  most  of  his  child¬ 
ren  emigrated  from  Nicholas  County, 
Kentucky,  to  Johnson  County,  In¬ 
diana,  and  settled  one  mile  ndrth  of 
Edinburg  in  the  forks  of  Blue  river, 
where  he  entered  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  fall  of  1822.  He 
and  his  wife  lived  and  died  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  “Sonny”  Pritchard. 
He  died  September  28,  1828.  His 
wife  died  September  26,  1840.  Both 
are  buried  in  Freeman’s  grave  yard  on 
the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek, 

It  has  been  told  to  us  that  our  grand¬ 
father,  John  P.  Barnett  enlisted  in  the 
army  the  third  time  before  his  father 
would  consent  for  him  to  go, 


lor;  stated  Virginia ;  battles  engaged 
in,  none;  residence  of  soldier  ait  en¬ 
listment,  town  and  county  not  stated; 
date  of  application  for  pension,  July 
2,  1819;  residence  at  date  of  applica¬ 
tion,  Nicholas  County,  Ky. ;  age  at  date 

of  application,  54  years.!  * 

■  -  .  *  :  * 

Remarks— His  claim  was  allowed. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Self,  Februarv 
16,  1783,  and  died  Sefptember  28,  1828. 
She  died  September  26,  1840,  and  pen¬ 
sion  was  .  granted  to  the  following 
named  surviving  children  viz:  William, 
James,  Spencer,  Thomas,  Ambrose, 
and  George  Barnett  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  Record. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  Clay  Evans. 
mIP  :  Commissioner. 

Washington,  D..  C.  Feb.  21,  1901. 


His 


John  Perry  Barnett  was  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier  as  we  have  stated  before 
and  drew  a  pension  because  of  his 
services.  After  he  came  to  Johnson 
County,  Indiana,  he  and  his  son,  Am¬ 
brose  (my  father)  would  go  from  their 
home  near  Edinburg  to  Corydon  (then 
state  capitol  of  Indiana)  using  only 
one  horse  and  saddle  walking  and  rid¬ 
ing  by  turns.  As  before  stated 
grandfather  was  a  Baptist  preacher  and 
in  those  pioneer,  days  a  preacher  had 
no  trouble  to  get  to  stay  over  night 
on  his  road  (to  receive  his  pension), 
especially  when  he  was  willing  to 
preach  a  sermon  in  turn.  Once  when 
grandfather  stopped  to  stay  all  night 
the  peoplfe  seemed  very  kind,  but  said 
npthing  about  sheltering  his  horse, 
until  very  late,  when  all  at  once  the 
good  mother  said,  “Why  daddy,  you 
forgot  to  put  up  brother  Barnett  s 
horse,”  when  “Daddy”  replied,  “No, 
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forgotten  it  for  I  had  never  wife  survived.  Emma  B,  oldest 

ht  of  it.”  It  is  useless  to  say  ter  of  William  and  Julia  K\  Barnett 
>rse  thought  it  "better  late  than v  was  born  at  Delphi,  April  26,  1843, 
*  "  were  welcomed.  •  was  marriedto  William  Templeton 

P  December  2,  1868,  at  Delphi;  He  was 

^Blue'  River  Township,  he  sent  his  bom  July  6,  .1846,  at  Greenville  Mer- 
n,  Ambrose  out  through  the  neigh-  ?v,5ff  countyv,Pa.,  and  died  at  Iti  ianap- 

)rhoody^io^tell  the  neighbors,  there^.^l^|RUl'J5^19  fi: 
ould  be  Meeting  at  his  horde  the ??n Bo/d  /^mpleton,  .who^w^born 

following  Saturday.  One  woman  ^ ^  •  a 

said,  “Lord!  AVe’ve  lived  in  Blue  Ju*ia  *deia  wa?  28,  1873, 

River  8  years,  and  never  went  to  meet-  (she  .eodor*: 

,Wnhr/  add  had  V6od  health  -  August  28, ;<i902X  survive .  and^livt  at 


ig  oiice,  and  had  good  health.” 

K-  ..  s  6  - 

:  ■> v?.-r . ■  ■ 


Indianapolis?^5  One  son, . ,  Willie'  B 

iWM^fWAiinye  datsxtt?^  Templetoiwwho  born  March  28,  1873, 
,N  ,UNcLEJJAME|  BARNETT  *  ^  Ai.AJmJ™  ?1  1S81  at  -Rennwlaer. 

.We  will  now  attempt"  to  give  the 


records  of  John  P.  and  Elizabeth  Self 
Barnett’s  children  as  near  as  we  can. 
Some  relatives  have  taken  more  pains 
to  have  their  families  ^represented  than 
others.  For  this  reason  some  will  ex¬ 
tend  much  farther  down  than  others. 
James,  the  oldest?  son  of  John  P.  and 
Elizabeth  Self  Barnett  was  born  June 
23,  1784,  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Mary  Batson,  January  30,  1806.  She 
was  born  June  10,  1/86  in  Bourbon 
County  Ky.  and  died  December  20, 
1828  aaid  is  buried  in  an  old  walled  in 
cemetery,  one  mile  east'  of  Millers- 
burg,-Ky.  There  is  a  stone  giving  the 
date  of  her  birth  and  death.  James 
and  Mary  Batson  Barnett’s  children 
were  all  born  near  Millersburg.  Wil¬ 
liam,  oldest  son  of  James  and  Mary 
Batson  Barnett  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Julia  Katherine  McEllhenry 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  September  6,  1832. 
They  located  in  Delphi,  Indiana  where 
they  amassed  a  fortune  and  whete  they 
lived  until  death.  To  them  were  born 
five  children  two  sons  and  thVee 
daughters  viz :  Robert,  Samuel,  Emma, 
Harriett,  and  Jennie.  Robert  J.  Bar¬ 
nett  died  at  Topeka  Kansas,  about  ten 
years  ago  of  paralysis,  leaving  several 
children.  Samuel  Barnett  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  William  and  Julia  Barnett 
was  born  at  Delphi,  Indiana,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1845  and  died  May  29,  1915,  at 
Delphi.  He  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Doggett  October  1868,  no  child¬ 
ren  were  born  to  this  union.  His 


died  January  21,  1881,  at  Rennselaer, 
Ind.  Herriott,  second  duaghter  of 
William  and  Julia  Barnett  majried 
Lew;es  Grose.  To  this  union  one 
daughter,  Julia  Barnett,-  who  married  • 
William  L.  Cowden,  October  25,  1899 
at  Delphi,  where  they  have  always  - 
lived.  To  Julia  and  William  Cowiden 
were  born  two  children,  William  and  | 
Harriott  On  Nevember  29,  1910, 
Captain  Louis  Grose,  husband  and 
father  of  the  above  died  at  Delphi,  In¬ 
diana,  after  a  short  illness  of  pneumon¬ 
ia.  He  was  born  September  28,  1840 
in  Delphi,  where  he  had  always  lived 
except  nearly  four  years,  while  he  was 
in  the  army. 

His  wife,  daughter  and  the  '  two 
grandchildren  still  reside  in  Delphi, 
Ind.  Jennie,  the  youngest  child  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Julia  Barnett  was  married 
to  Nat  Mohr,  a  hardware  man  of  Del- 
hip  in  1867.  She  was  born  in  1853  and 
died  June  1,  1913,  after  an  operation 
for  gall  stone  and  in  a  hospital  at 
Shawnee,  Okla.  Husband  and  three 
children  survive,  Mrs. .  Hal  lie  Shultz, 
of  Logansport,  Mrs.  Eva  Ives  of  Del- 
phi  and  Samuel  Mohr  of  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  Juliana  K.  Barnett,  mother  of 
the  above  died  August  30,  1873.  The 
father,  William  Barnett  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  McClure,  May  7, 
1874  and  died  June  23,  1876  and  was 
buried  beside  his  first  wife  at  Delphi. 
His  last  wife  survived.  She  was  born 
near  Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  88  years 
ago  and  was  taken  to  Lexington,  Mo. 
by  her  family.  After  the  battle  of 
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Lexington,  of  which  $he  was  an  eye  Delphi,  Ind.,  until  her  marriage  •  To- 

itness,  the  McClure  family  came  to  John  M.  Bowman,  December/), 1847. ,> 

t„~. _ ok  iqao  - 


)elphi,  where  she  lived  until  death  in.  She  died  January  24,  1862^  Her.Jjeath^ 
'ebruary,  1917,  from  bronchia!  pneu-' was  caused  by  *  a  coal-oil’ lamp  being 

•  J  i  *  r !  1 1  *  . . r» _ ..  _  *  -Jj*  i _ -Z.  ..u.  -  - 


nonia.  William  Barnett ,  was  more  knocked  off  "a  table^on  heri  setting 
ban  an  ordinary  man/ held’  many  po-  fire  to  her  clothing.  She  soon  expired, 
litions  of  responsibility/  was  nominee  leaving  three  children,  viz:  Charles  G. 
on  the  Republican/ ticket  fo/J county  ,  born  October  15,  1848,  Mary,  E.f  born 
treasurer  of  Carroll  County.  When  he -  July  -  l^i851^married;i.  John  ;Foley|in 
died  he  had  more  friends  than  it  seems  November  1874’jand  *residl  in'  Boring/ 
possible  for  ofie  of  his  make-up  to  Ark.  They  nave  three  children,  Ninia, 
have...  He  was  a  temperance  man  aM  George  and  Joseph.  v*  Jp  J6 

over-  ,His  presence  naturall^^  Chadesy,  .Bowman:  married  .  Jose- 
manded  respect.  ^  ^  phine  McFarlane,  had  one  son,  Larr> 

Mordacia,  second  son  r of  James  and^  T^ain wright  ^Bowman,  who  diedjjal 
Mary  Batson  Barnett  was  born  in >  Delphi.in  1920.  Both  parents  survive. 
1804  and  died  January  23,  1887.  Four  Nancy  J.  Bowman  was  born  June%16, 


ry 

at 


children  survived,  viz;  John,  Henry, 
Mattie  and  Sally.  The  latter  died  in 
September,  19b0. 

Johnathan,  third  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Batson  Barnett  was  born  in 
1816  and  died  at  Delphi,  Ind.,  July  15, 
1886.  HSs  wife,  Susan,  and  four  child¬ 
ren  survive,  viz.,  Charles,  William,  Ad¬ 
da  and  Susan.  Johnathan  was  very 
popular  was  elected  sheriff  of  Carol  1 
County,  Ind.,  three  times,  first  in  1854, 
second  in  1858,  third  in  1864. 


1854.  She  married  Joseph  L.  Flem¬ 
ing  August  15,  1882,  a  druggist^  of 
Princeton,  Ind.  They/have  one  son, 
Theodore  B.  Fleming,  born  January 
15,  1884.  Joseph  L.  Fleming  died  at 
Frinceton  about  1906.  His  wife  Band 
son  survive.  •'  / 

After  the  death  of  ,  Mary  Batson 
Barnett,  Uncle  James  married  a  Miss 
Mason.  To  this  union  were  born  three 
children,  George,  Lucy  and  James. 
The  last  named  Jajmes  Barnett,  sup- 


111  1Us/Uj  Willi  VI  111  1^-/  .  J  > 

Polly  Ann,  oldest  daughter  of  Uncle  posed  to  have  been  the  youngest  of 
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James  Barnett  was  born  in  January, 
1818,  married  Charles  Sparks.  He  was 
born  December  25,  1817.  George  W. 
Sparks,  son  of  Charles  and  Polly  Ann 
Barnett  Sparks,  fought  in  the  south¬ 
ern  army  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  .northern  soldiers  and  brought  to 
Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis.  James 
Ambrose,  son  of  'Charles  and  Polly 
Ann  Barnett  Sparks  was  born  May 
12,  1847,  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky., 
married  Martha  J.  Bowen.  Their 
children  were  Jennie,  Charles,  Bettie, 
Waller,  Leslie  and  Mattie. 

Rachael*  Barnett  was  born  in  1820. 
She  married  James  Bolles  and  died  in 
Delphi,  Ind.  John  Dudley  Barnett 
was  born  in  1822  and  died  at  Millcrs- 
burg,  Ky.  One  daughter,  Mary  J, 
Vimont  survives. 

Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
Jaimes  and  Mary  Batson  Barnett  was 
born  July  26,  1826,  who  made  her 
home  with  her  brother,  William  at 


Uncle  James  and  Miss  Mason’s  child- 
ren  died  in  Indianapolis  in  1922;/ 
William,  second  son  of  John/  P. 
and  Elizabeth  Barnett  was  born  Sep-^ 
tember  27, 1786  in  Orange  County.  Va  , 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Nancy 
Karlin.  Their  children  were  as  fol- . 
lows  Elizabeth,  who  married  Eli  Wy- 
rick  had  two  sons,  Ephriam  Wyrick, 
who  died  in  the  Union  army  and  John 
who  died  in  the  Rebel  army,  and  three 
daughters,  Nancy  and  fartficnia,  both 
married  Duckworths,  Martha  married 
a  man  by  name  of  Jacobs,  all  are  dead. 
Nancy,  second  daughter  of  William 
and  Nancy  Barnett  '  married  John 
Doty  and  died  in  1888.”  To  them  were 
born  nine  children.  John  Doty,  the 
father,  died  in  1911,  two  children  sur¬ 
vive,  Daniel  Doty  and  sister,  Lydia, 
who  married  Harvey  Gillaspy.  lie 
was  born  in  1842.  His  wife,  Lydia 
was  born  May  20,  1850.  Harvey  died 
October  1,  1911  at  Franklin.  Ilis 
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wife  and  one  daughter,  survive.  The 
daughter,  Jene  Alice,  who  married  Joe 
Simpson  of  a  shoe  store  in  Franklin, 
Indiana.  To  Joe  Simpson,  one  daugh¬ 
ter  was  born,  Lydia  Myra.  Daniel, 
son.  of  John  and  Nancy  Doty  married 
Angeline  Brown.  To  them  were  born 
three  daughters,  Florence,  the  oldest 
married  Tommy  Blackwell.  They 
have  one  son,  Kenneth  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  Hazel.  The  son  married  Marguer¬ 
ite  Brown.  Ethel,  second  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Angeline  Doty  married 
Orion  Deer.  They  have  four  children, 
Dorothy  G.,  Clarence  E.  Ruth.  B.  and 
Mary  L.,  all  live  in  Needham.  T.  P. 
Goldie,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Angeline  Doty  was  born  in  1895, 

I  married  Albert  White,  son  of  Silas  and 
Mainie  Riggs  White,  August  27, 
1921  and  live  on  the  Mauxferry  road, 
north  of  the  Tennessee  church,  John- 

!son  County,  Ind.  Lettie,  daughter  of 
William  and  Nancy  Karlin  Barnett 
was  married  to  William  Spurgeon  of 
Columbus,  Ind.,  and  settled  three  miles 
west  of  Cicero,  Ind.  There  were  four 
children  born,  Susan  Thomas,  Sarah 
I  and  James.  In  1855,  William  Spur- 
|  geon  with  his  family  moved  to  Iowa, 
where  the  parents  died  and  are  buried. 
The  children  survived. 

Lydia  Barnett  married  Joab  Brewer. 
To  them  wre  born  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  as  followrs,  Thomas,  William, 
John,  George,  Rebecca  and  Jane. 

Thomas  married  Sarah  Spencer.  To 
them  were  born  two  sons,  Thomas, 
who  died  in  Missouri,  William,  who 
died  in  the  Union  army,  unmarried. 
John  married  Catherine  Stropp.  Their 
children  were  Florence,  who  died  in 
Indianapolis,  unmarried,  James.  Elsie, 
who  married  Lon  Johnson  live  in 
Union  City,  Onma,  who  married  Martin 
Iverson  and  live  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  have  one  son,  George  Brewer, 
.(son  of  Jacob  and  Lydia  Barnett 
Brewer),  married  Elizabeth  Spence. 
Both  died  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
leaving  four  children  as  follows,  Mary, 
Leota,  Rosy  and  Effie  Brewer.  Re- 
1  becca  Ann,  daughter  of  Joab  ami  Lyd- 
v  ia  Brewer,  married  James  Lane,  who 


died  in  November  1906.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were  Ira  B.  Lane,  who  married 
Hattie  Culbertson.  Their  son,  Oren 
Lane  marriedi  Edith  South.  They 
have  a  son,  Victor  and  daughter,  Ruth 
Louise,  Marie  Lane,  who  died  in 
Kempton,  Tipton  Qounty,  Indiana. 
George  B.  Lane,  son  of  James  and  Re¬ 
becca  Ann  Brewer  married  Lillian  B. 
Charles.  Their  son,  Orvid  Lane  mar¬ 
ried  Katherine  Balsbaugh  and  have 
one  daughter,  Myra  Janice.  Arline, 
second  child  of  George  B.  and  Lillian 
Lane  .  married  Kenneth  Brown  and 
have  one  daughter,  Anita  Lucile  Lane. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  B. 
and  Hattie  Lane  married  Drennard 
Bays,  one  daughter,  Jeanette.  George 
B.  Lane  and  family  reside  in  Kokomo, 
Indiana.  Dora  Lane,  daughter  of 
Rebecca  Lane  married  Henry  Latter- 
sail.  After  Lattersall’s  death,  Dora 
Lane  married  Amos  Brubaker.  Perry, 
son  of  James  and  Rebecca  Brewer 
Lane  married  Lura  Parrott,  who  died 
May  5,  1914.  Their  children  were 
Clora,  (who  married  Francis  Bauer, 
and  have  one  daughter),  Beth,  Beul¬ 
ah,  Doris  and  Lillian.  Bertha,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Perry  Lane  died  in  Kempton, 
Tipton  County,  Ind.  Eva  Lane  mar¬ 
ried  Will  Adrian.  Their  daughter 
married  John  Keller.  Helen  died  in 
1921.  Jane,  the  youngest  of  Joab  and 
Lydia  Barnett  Brewer  married  a  Mr. 
Kerns,  who  died  in  Goodland,  Ind., 
where  his  wife  still  resides.  James’ 
children  are  Harvey,  H'am,  Tillie, 
Dent  and  Will  Kerns.  Lydia  Bar¬ 
nett  Brewer  died  about  the  year  1860 
and  is  buried  on  the  banks  of  Sugar 
creek  in  Blue  River  Township,  John¬ 
son  County,  Indiana.  Joab  Brewer, 
husband  of  Lydia  Barnett  and  father, 
grandfather  and  great  grandfather  of 
the  above  mentioned  children  married 
for  his  second  wife,  Olive  Wilson  and 
died  and  was  buried  in  Missouri.  To 
this  last  union  were  six  children  and 
we  understand  all  were  horn  in  Mis- 
spuri. 

Olive,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
and  Nancy  Barnett  married  William 
Tuley.  To  them  were  born  three 
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daughters,  Martha,  Sarah,  Mary  and 
one  son,  George  Tilley.  Both  parents 
and  daughter,  Martha  died  years  ago. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  whereabouts 
of  their  other  children. 

Lucy  T.,  fifth  daughter  of  William 
and  Nancy  Barnett  was  born  August 
10,  1821,  was  raised  in  Blue  River 
township,  two  miles  north  of  Edin¬ 
burg,  and  was  married  to  Joseph  A. 
Combs  of  Hopewell,  Ind.,  December 
12,  1852.  To  this  union  one  daughter, 
Sarah  C.  Combs  was  born,  September 
10,  1855.  Sarah  married  John  E.  Mus- 
grave’s  September  27,  1875.  To  John 
and  SaraJi  Musgraves  were  born  four 
children,  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
Charles  was  born  July  4,  1876,  was 
married  to  Louie  Deer  December  12, 
1897.  Leila  Musgraves  was  born 
March  19,  1878,  was  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Hale  October  30,  1902.  Rosey 
N.  was  married  to  Johnny  Hammans, 
January  30,  1902,  and  died  May  3rd, 
1904.  Elizabeth  A.  Musgrave’s  was 
born  August  7,  1888,  was  married  to 
Thomas  W.  Hensley  November  19, 
1905  and  died  December  25,  1914.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Joseph  Combs  his 
wife,  Lucy  F.  made  her  home  with 
their  daughter,  Sarah  Musgrave’s  near 
Martinsville,  where  she  died  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1901,  where  Sarah  Combs  Mus¬ 
graves  still  resides. 

Marian,  youngest  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Nanc»  Barnett  married  Ben¬ 
jamin.  Combs.  To  them  were  born 
two  sons,  Ephriam  and  Harvey 
Combs  and  two  daughters,  Anna,  who 
married  Charley  Featherngill.  They 
have  three  children,  two  sons,'  Shirley, 
who  married  Hazel  Vandivicr,  (they 
have  three  children,  Pauline,  Clara- 
belle  and  Charles  Amos.).  Marion, 
who  lives  with  his  parents  near  Union 
church.  One  daughter,  Lyliah,  who 
married  Lee  Flinn,  they  have  one  son 
Lee  Flinn,  J.  Olive  Combs,  youngest 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Marian 
Barnett  Combs,  married  Henry  Mc- 
Quinn,  they  have  five  children.  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Marion  Combs,  and  son, 
Ephriam  died  years  ago.  Anna,  Har¬ 
vey  and,  Olive  still  survive.  George, 


youngest  son  of  William  and  Nancy 
Barnett,  died  in  Arkansas  in  1850,  un¬ 
married.  James  Karlin  Barnett,  son 
of  William  and  Nancy  Karlin  Barnett 
was  bom  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky., 
July  7,  1812  and  died  at  Trafalgar, 
lnd.,  July  19,  1895  of  flux.  He  was 
married  three  times,  first  to  Lucinda 
Records  August  13,  1833.  Lucinda 
was  born  June  4,  1815  and  died  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1875  in  Blue  River  town- 
ship,  north  of  Edinburg,  Indiana.  To 
this  union  were  six  daughters,  and 
two  sons,  as  follows,  Elizabeth,  Elrod, 
Nancy,  Ursula,  Susan,  Vienna,  Han¬ 
nah,  Elsie,  Mary,  Amanda,  Emma, 
Lavinia,  Spencer  Records  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Newton.  Elizabeth  E.,  oldest 
daughter  of  Jams  K.  Barnett  was  born 
January  7,  1835  and  married  Micajah 
Fear,  who  was  born  January  5,  1835. 
To  this  union  were  born  four  sons, 
Edward,  born  November  5,  1859,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Dixon  April  2,  1880, 
their  children  are  Della,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1881,  she  married  Charles 
Pierce  of  Noblesville,  who  was  born 
September  25,  1883.  Bessie  Fear  was 
born  September  4,  1886  Bessie  mar¬ 
ried  Robert'  Bolander  of  Noblesville, 
Ind.  Bolander  was  born  August  20, 
1883  at  Noblesville.  Lucy  Bear  was 
born  April  4,  1890.  William,  second 
son  of  Micajah  and  Elizabeth  Barnett 
Fear  was  born  December  18,  1863,  was 
married  to  Tean  Bradshaw,  February 
12,  1891.  Their  children  are  Nellie, 
born  February  2,  1892,  and  died  March 
24,  1909,  Zella  born  February  3,  1894, 
James  born  October  26.  1900.  Jean, 
wife  and  mother  died  April  28.  1898. 
George  and  Henry  Fear,  twin  «nns  of 
Micajah  and  Elizabeth  Barnett  Fear, 
were  born  August  3,  1870.  George 
married  Lavinna  Burris  September  12, 
1S91.  Henry  Fear  married  Bell  Fifer 
January  10,  1892.  Neither  of  the  twins 
have  children.  Nancy  Ursula,  second 
daughter  of  James  K.  and  Lucinda 
Records  was  born  December  18,  1836, 
was  twice  married,  first  to  David 
Brock,  July  27,  1854,  who  died  No¬ 
vember  5,  1854.  No  children  were 
horn  to  this  union.  Ursula  Barnett 
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k  was  again  married  to  William 
Willard  December  15,  1861.  Wil- 
Willard  was  born  March  22,  1837. 
is  union  six  children  were  born, 
|H.  was  born  July  11,  1863:  He 
jried  Allie  Ajdams  December  28, 
v  They  have  five  children,  Mer- 
,  Harvey,.  Fred,  Mable  and  Wil- 
*"Pete  F.,  second  son  of  William 
rsula  .Willard  was  three  times 
married,  first  to  Maggie  Brockman  in 
1883,  who  died  April  27,  1887.  They 
had  no  children.  Pete  was  again  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Klla-Tow risen d  April  20, 
1890.  To  them  one  son,  Will  tarn 
Clyde  was  born.  ;Ella  Townsend  .Wil¬ 
lard  died  September  6,  1916.  Pete  F. 
Willard  w£s  again  married  in  October 
1917  to  Hallie  JCnox  and  now  reside  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  John  N.,  third  son 
'  of  William  and  C.sula  Willard  was 
born  November  24,  1868,  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Mollie  McPhail, 
"  second  time  to  Christina  Stafford  June 
1,  1895.  No  children  were  born  to 
these  unions.  John  N.  Willard  and 
wife  live  in  Franklin,  Ind.  Otto,  fourth 
son  of  Willia’m  and  Ursula  Willard 
jjwas  born  February  22,  1871,  was  first 
Umarried  to  Maggie  Barker  January  4, 
^  1893,  who  died  April  30,  1906.  H'er 
?■  husband  and  two  children 


&  M 

w 


survive. 

U.  The  children  are  Rospoe  D.  and  Opal 
L  Florence  Willard.  Otto’s  second  wife 


was  Clandia  Kennedy.  They  were 
^married  September  4,  1912.  Samuel* 
1j  Jm  fifth  son  of  William  and  Ursula 
f;, Willard  was  born  May  13,  1874,  was 
\  married  to  Ida  M.  Uongley,  October 
v.24,  1895.  To  this  union  are  .seven 
|  children,  viz :  Virgil,  Roy,  Gladys’,  Har¬ 
tley,  John  R.  Raymond  and  Fern. .  The 
Stwo  last  named  arc  twins  and  were 
cborn  September  28,  1922.  Daisy,  the 
fonly  daughter  of  William  and  Ursula 
mar  nett  ^illard  was  born  November 
||26,  1876,  was  married  to  Simon  B. 
Spuregon  September  17,  1897.  To 
.  them  two  children  were  born,  William 
^and  Murrel  ,  Spurgeon.  This  last 
family  live  and  own  what  was  known 
as  the  Watts  homestead,  80  years  ago, 
but  has  .been  occivpied  by  the  parents 

d  grand  parents  of  the  above  named 

. 
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Willard  family  for  over  fifty  years, 
where  they  both  died.  The  father  died 
"May  18,  1911.  The  mother  died  May 
;  .30,  1912.  Both  are  buried  at  the  2nd 
|Mt.  iPleasant  cemetery,  Johnson  Coun- 
Aty,  Ind:  Spencen  Records/  oldest  son 
fof  James  K.  and  Lucinda  Barnett  was 
Jborrft  April  25,  1839  in  Blue  River 
.  Township,  Johnson  County,  Ind'.:  mar¬ 
ried  Germinia  Ellen  Rose*  May  3,  1867. 
To  this  union  were  two  children,  James 
W.  Barnett  was  born  May  7,  1869  and 
married  Jessie  McDougall  July  8,  1890. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Edith,  who 
was  born  September  7,  1891.  She 
^married  George  J.  Connell,  April  9, 
1913.  To  this  union  were  two  children, 
Mary  Lois,  born  August  20,  1914, 

George  J.,  Jr.,  born  April  30,  1916.  Em¬ 
ma  Ellen  daughter  of  Spence  and  El¬ 
len  Barnett  was  born  July  30,  1876, 
died  February  10,  1878.  Eva,  sdcond 
daughter  of  Spencer  and  Ellen  Bar¬ 
nett  was  born  August  8,  1881  and  died 
July  17,  1916.  Maggie  May,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1879  was  married  to  Floyd 
J.  Bays.  To  them  were  born  two 
children,  El  ruler  Francis,  August  6, 
1898,  Ruth  Ellen  born  June  23,  1904. 
Spencer  Records  Barnett  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1907,  his  wife  Gemina  Ellen 
died  October  29,  1918.  They  both  died 
on  their  farm  in  Nineveh  Township, 
Johnson  County,  Indiana,  and  were 
buried  near  Mt.  Auburn,  Shelby  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.  Susanah  Vienna,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  K.  and  Lucinda  Records 
was  born  November  28,  1841,  and  died 
June  4,  1915.  Susanah  Barnett  was 
married  to  William  W.  Willard  (son 
of  AbigaJ  and  John  Willard)  January 
15,  I860,  north  of  Edinburg.  William 
W.  Willard  died  near  Fountaintown, 
Shelby  County,  Ind.,  December  23, 
1906.  To  them  were  born  nine  child¬ 
ren.  .Anna  B.  was  born  October  26, 
1860.  She  married  William  Jackson 
June  19,  1879,  and  died  at  the  birth  of 
twin  babies,  June  13,  1880.  John  Alvie 
Willard  was  bom  August  20,  1862, 
married  Flora  Lucas  October  9,  1889. 
MissOuria  Alice  Willard  was  bom 
January  13,  1865.  She  married  George 
Miller,  August  15,  1883.  George  .Mil-. 
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was  born  August  16,  1857.  Their 
hildren  are  as  follows,  Oscar  Hand 
iller  was  born  September  11,  1884, 
arried  Sarah  Hughes  Cadwick,  Sep- 
ember  21,  .1905;  Omer  Kerin  Miller 
-  born  April  14,  1886.  He  married v 
a  Winton  March  3,  1904.  Their 
children  are  Other ^Day,  born  April 

T,  1904  and  died  1904/ 

__azel  Mae  Miller  was  born  July  18, 
1905,  and  died  August  23,  1905.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kenneth  Miller  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1907,-  Ora  George  *Jwas 
born  October  25,"  1908.  LuTu  MjperJI 
daughter  of  George  H.  and  Missouria 
Alice  Miller  was; bc&^May  12,  1889, 
was  married  to  Mason  Worley  ^ep-' 
tember  9,  1911.  lie  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1895. -Their  son,  Dale  D.  Wil¬ 
ey  was  born  April  14,  1914.  William 
W.  Wiley  was  born  February  7,  1920. 
Noah  Miller,  son  of  George  HI  and 
Missouria  Allis  Miller  died  in  infancy 
February  4,  1896.  Perry  Records  Mil¬ 
ler  was  born  November  23,  1896  and 
died  Sentember  22,  1918  at  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital,  Great  Lakes  Camp,  Perry,  Illi¬ 
nois,  aged  21  years  and  30  days.  His 
twin  sister,  Vienna  Mae  Miller  mar¬ 
ried  Curtis  G.  Linville  December  15, 
1917.  Curtis  G.  Linville  was  born 
May  17r  1897.  William  G.  Willard, 
son  of  Susanah  Barnett  Willard  was 
bom  October  6,  1869,  married  Gora 
Lucas  August  10,  1889,  and  died  May 
8,  1916.  Three  children  survive,  viz: 
Othel  D.  born  December  11,  1889,,.  ()L 
ive  May,  February  7,  1892  and  Francis 
E.  Willard  August  21,  1916.  Othel 
D.  Willard,  son  of  William  and  Gora 
Willard  married  Louvinia  Reams  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1912.  SW  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1888.  Olive  May  Willard 
married  Perry  A.  McCain  April ;  19, 

1915,  who  was  born  January  20,  1890. 
To  this  union  were  born  two  children 
as  follows.  Joseph,  born  August  7, 

1916,  Jaunita,  September  5,  1921,  both 
in  Shelby  County.  Dr.  James  Records, 
son  of  William  and  Susan  Willard  was 
married  to  Ada  Shank  November  4, 
1894.  Carrie  L.  Willard  was  born 
November  3,  1873,  was  married  to 
Joshua  L.  Shaw  November  2,  1900. 


He  was  born  January  26,  1876.  The 
following  are  the  Shaw  children,  Bon¬ 
nie  Susannah,  bprn  December  13, 
1901/:  and  died  April.  19,  1914,  Floyd 
W.  born  January  28,  1902,'  Halite  M. 
‘Shaw,  born  April  30,  1905.  Grace  A. 
Shaw,  born  March  25,  1907,  Minnie  G. 
?Shaw,  born  July  18,  1909.  Floyd  Shaw 
/married  Lavina  Rane  March  8,  1921, 
Hallie  SnSw  married  John  M.  Schmidt 
February  25,  1922.  Two  children  were 
born  to  Dr.  James  Records,  Willard, 
September  17,  1885,  Vessie  Maud  Wrt- 
lard,  born  January  26,  1897.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Zoran  Murphy  jn  1922  in  Shelby 
County.  Hannah  Elsie,  daughter  of 
James  KL  and  Lucinda  Records  Bar¬ 
nett  was  born  February  3,  1844,  was 
married  to  Henry  Tapp  about  the 
year  of  1865.  To  them  were  horn 
two  children.  Rosy  and  Willie  Tapp. 
Hannah  Barnett  Tapp  died  about  1870. 
The  husband  and  both  children  sur¬ 
vived  a  few  years.  All  have  since 
died.  William  Newton  Barnett, 
youngest  son  of  James  K.  and  Lucin¬ 
da  Barnett  was  born  December  6, 
1846,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburg, 
Ind.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Jane 
Thomas  August  9,  1866,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1849.  To  them  was  born  one 
daughter,  Emma  Curtis  June  20,  1870, 
8he  died  April  21,  1891  at  Scottsburg, 
Ind.,  after  a  few  days  of  sickness  of 
v,  hat  was  then  called  spinal  mengoti#, 
or  “spotted  fever/*  She  was  unus¬ 
ually  bright  and  lovable,* her  parents 
still  survive  and  reside  in  Trafalgar, 
Ind.  Mary  Amanda,  daughter  of 
James  K.  and  Lucinda  Barnett  wm 
bom  December  5,  1849  and  died  Oc¬ 
tober#  22,  1864.  Emma  L„  youngest 
child  of  James  K.  and  Lucinda  Barnett 
"was  born  February  18,  1857.  She  wm 
marrfed  to  John  Snider  December  28* 
/ 1 873*  John  Snider  waa  horn  May  17, 
1852  and  died  May  23,  1906  at  min- 
laintown,  Shelby  County, 
where  his  wife  and  most  of  their  child¬ 
ren  still  reside.  To  John  and  Emma 
Barnett  Snider  were  born  time  child- 
ren/eight  of  the  nine  lived  to  maturity. 
Emma  Barnett  Snider  was  always 
noted  for  energy  and  not  to  he  out* 
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e  for  th£  lack  of  will  power  as  one 
ttle  incident  will  prove.  When  only 
e  years  old,  one  Saturday  her  par- 
drove  from  their  home  two  miles 
orth  of  Edinburg  to  their  daughter* 
usan  Willard  ,  eleven  miles  north- 

_ t.  Emma  wanted  to  go  with'  them. 

They  refused  to  take  her^buj.  no  sootvL 
than  they  got  the  horses  stabled 
id  got  to  the  house  tfiarr  the  'mother 
looked  over  the  yard  fence  and  there 
stood  Emma.  She  had  walked  through 
while  they  drove  around.  John  and 
Emma  Snider’s  children  are  as  follows, 
Charlie  Freddie  was  born"  February 
10,  1875  and  died  November  13,  1918, 
He  was  married  to  Fannie  G  amber- 
reli  May  18,  1895.  She  was  born  July 
1,  1878.  To  Charley  and  Fannie  Snider 
was  born  one  daughter,  Gertrude, 
July  27,  1896.  She  was  married  to 
Paul  Yike  June  2,  1918.  He  was  born 
February  12,  1892.  Tb  Paul  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Yike,  one  son,  Charles  S.  Yike, 
was  born  June  20,  1919.  Osker  K., 
son  of  John  and  E'mfma  Barnett  Sni¬ 
der  was  born  April  2,  1877,  and  died  in 
March  1877.  Otto  Spencer,  son  of 
John  and  Emma  Snider  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1881.  He  was  married  to 
Sallie  Ritchell  October  11,  1900.  Sal- 
lie  was -born  September  27,  1879.  To 
Otto  and  Sallie  Snider  was  born  one 
son,  Martin  M.  July  31,  1901.  He 

married  Tilla  Fleetwood,  December 
3,  1921.  Tillie  was  born  June  26, 
1902.  James  Harry,  son  of  John  and 
Emma  Snider  was  born  February  23, 
1886.  He  married  Jennett  HJays,  May 
14,  1908.  Jennett  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1886.  Their  children  are?  Helen 
Katherine,  born  Nov.  3,  1910,  and 

Mary  Alice  Snider,  born  November 
18,  1913.  Ralph  Craig,  son  of  John 
and  Emma  Snider  was  born  August 
5,  1889,  was  in  the  world’s  war  over 
seas  seven  months,  was  in  Co.  F„  27th 
Engineers.  Ralph  C.  married  Nellie 
Valentine  May  13,  1919.  She  was 
born  April’  19,  .1887.  Franklin  Elmer, 
son  of  John  and  Emma  Snider  was 
‘  born  April  30,  1883,  married  Florence 
$  Ann  Amiol  January  4,  1903.  She  was 
.  born  May  31,  1882.  They  have  one 


daughter,  Emma  Pauline,  who  was 
born  August  31,  1907.  Jessie  Guy, 
son  "of  John  and  Emma  Snider  'was 
born  near  Fountain  town, ,  Ind.,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1891,  where  he  now  lives,  un¬ 
married.  Virgil  Neal,  youngest  son 
of  John  and  Emma  Snider  was  born 
March  19,  1894.^  Neal  also  is  unmar¬ 
ried  and  lives  with’ his  mother,  Emma 
Barnett  Snider. 4  and  brother,  Jesse, 
in  Fountain  town,  Incfr*  Grace  Ethel, 
only  daughter  of  John  and  Emma 
Snider  was  born  March  11,  1897  and 
married  Q)rtland  Will>atd  October  11, 
19161  They  have 'one  son,  Paul  Em¬ 
mett  Willard,  born  August  8,  1919. 

After  the  “  death  of  Lucinda  Records 
Barnett  September  27,  1875,  James  K. 
Barnett  married  Permelia  Bohall  No¬ 
vember  1,  1876,  who  died  August  5, 
1887.  James  K.  Barnett  married  his 
third  wife,  Lucinda  Miles  September 
9,  1888.  James  K.  Barnett  died  of 
flux  at  Trafalgar,  July  19,  1895.  His 
last  wife,  Lucinda'  Miles  Barnett  sur¬ 
vived,  but  since  died  in  Kansas. 
George,  the  second  son  of  Uncle  Billy 
Barnett  died  in  Arkansas  about  the 
year  1850,  unmarried. 

After  the  death  of  Nancy  Karlin 
Barnett,  mother  and  grandmother  and 
great  grandmother  of  the  above  named 
generations,  who  died  about  the  year 
1832,  three  miles  north  of  Edinburg, 
Johnson  County,  Ind.  She  was  buried 
on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek  as  her 
tombstone  will  tell  you,  her  grandson, 
Daniel  Doty  had  a  cement  slab  put 
over  grave.  Uncle  Billy,  the  father 
married  Mrs.  Polly  Leach  Chappie. 
To  this  union  were  two  daughters, 
and  one  son,  William.  A.  Barnett,  who 
first  married  Eliza  J.  Doty.  To  them 
one  son,  George  W.  fiarnett  was  born, 
who  now  lives  in  Missouri.  After  the 
death  of  the  mother,  Eliza  Doty  Bar¬ 
nett,  William  Allen  Barnett  married 
Mrs.  Ellen  (Hall)  Clemmens  of  Cic¬ 
ero,  where  they  both  died  and  were 
buried  just  west  of  Cicero,  Ind.  Two 
children  survive,  Vinson  Barnett  of 
Colfax,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Eggcls- 
ton.  Sarah,  oldest  daughter  of  Uncle 
Billy  and  Polly  Barnett  married  Allen 
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therngill.  He  died  in  1885.  To  tives  here  in  Johnson  County  got  the 
m  were  born  three  children,  Maggie,  details  of  his  death  has  often  .  been 
*  married  Martin  Sellers,  who  has"  asked.  Our  source  of  irtformation 
justice. of  the  peace  at  Franklin;;  wasJSrought  about  this" ^way:  William 
for  many  years.  To  them  were  H.  Barnett,  a  nephew,  of  Uncle  .Billy 
four  children,  Livy,  who  diedt  saw  an  advertisement  in  an^Indianap- 
iout  the  'age  of  .18  years,  Stella,  "  olis  paper  that  a  letter  had  been  sent 
married  Everett  Hunt,  who  have,  there,  by  a  man,  Svhofclainied  he  was 


'Vv 


wo  "daughters,  Marian  and  Margaret  on  the  steamer  with  Uncle  Billy"  and 
Lint,  Mabtef  second  daughter  of  Mag-  had  conversed  with"  him  "just  before 

•  •v  ,  _ _ •  •  t?  .  •  •  «  «  « 


gie  and  Martin  Sellers  married  Ernest 
Park,  and  have  one  son,  Ralph  Parks, 


the  steamer  sank  and  had  learned  that 
Uncle  was  from  Indiana  and  what  his 
Lester.sonof  Maggie  and  Martin  Sel—  business  had  been  ip  Arkansas  and 
lefs  married  Hazel*  Pruitt, daughter?  that  his  Tson*^  estate  was  in  gold  i| 


in 


William  Pruitt  of  Edinburg.  Samuel,  ..  Uncle's  pocket.  William  H.  Barnett 

«  :  •• _  r  *t*YZ?i*  t>- _ t.v  f\.  .  ,  t  .  j._ _ I_  j 


only  son  of  41Ieii  and  Si 


Franklin  went  to  Indianapolis  and 


Featherngill  married  Miss  Nancy  goF  the  letter  and  investigated  and 


White.  No  children  were  born  to  this 
union.  They  how  reside  in  Franklin, 
Ind.  Winnie,  Youngest  child  of  Allen 
and  Sarah  Featherngill  married  Frank 
Mullendore,  youngest  son  of  Louis 
and  Harriott  Records  Mullendore. 
Hubert,  only  son  of  Frank  and  Vin- 
nie  is  now  married  and  has  one  son, 
Jack  Mullendore.  Frank  and  Vinnie 


found  that  such  a  boat  had  sank  in  the 
Mississippi  river  as  the  letter  stated. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  writer  had 
seen  Uncle  Billy  Barnett  make  a  leap 
for  a  life  boat  with  one  hand  on  his 
pocket  of  gold  and  missed  it  and  sank. 
Many  doubted  the  gold  sinking  with 
Uncle  Billy.  I  remember  as  well  as 
if  it  had  happened  yesterday  of  Un- 


Mullendore  have  two  daughters,  Na-.  cle  Billy  bidding  my  father,  Ambrose 


oma  and  Lucille  Mullendore.  Sarah 
Barnett  Featherngill  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Vinnie  Mullendore, 
near  Union  church.  All  three  of  her 
children  “are  yet  living.  Harriott, 
youngest  child  of  Billy  and  Polly  Bar¬ 
nett  was  twice  married,  first  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith.  They  had  three  child¬ 
ren,  Angie,  Millard  and  Daisy  Smith. 
Will  Smith,  husband  and  father  of  the 
above  died  at  Cicero,  Ind.  in  1866  of 


D.  Barnett,  his  brother,  good  bye  as 
he  was  preparing  to  start  to  Arkansas, 
the  last  time,  tie  had  been  there  be¬ 
fore  and  had  taken  grandfather,  John 
P.  Barnett’s  dirk,  which  he  (grand¬ 
father)  had  carried  through  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  with  him.  Uncle  Billy 
gave  father,  the  dirk  and  slid  he  would 
not  need  it  on  that  trip.  I  also  re¬ 
member  two  daughters  of  Uncle’s, 
Elizabeth  and  Lcttic  coming  to  father 


heart  trouble.  His  widow  was  again  crying  and  telling  of  their  father’s 
married  to  a  Hoagland  and  lived  and  drowning. 


died  at  Walker  Mo.,  of  cancer  of  the 
face,  caused  by  a  yellow  jacket  sting-J 


Spencer,  third  son  of  John  P.  and 
Elizabeth  Barnett  was  born  March 


ing  her  on  the  under  lip  while  eating  28,  1788,  near  Mdlersbtirg,  Ky.  He 


an  apple.  Billy  Barnett,  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  the  above  children  was 
born  September  27,  1786  in  Orange 
County,  Va.,  and  as  before  stated  was 
drowned  in  the  Mississippi  river  in 
trying  to  reach  a  life  boat  as  the 


was  twice  married,  first  to  Sally  Hen¬ 
derson,  their  children  wure  Martha, 
v  ho  married  Dick  Johnson.  Their 
daughter.  Mary  Alin  married  Joshua 
Knight.  Lucinda,  second  daughter  of 
Spencer,  married  Alexander  Halstead, 


steamer  was  sinking,  in  the  year  of  of  near  Edinburg,  where  they  *ived 


1853,  on  his  return  from  Arkansas, 
where  he  had  been  to  settle  up  his 
son,  George’s  estate,  who  had  died 
there.  The  question  of  how  his  rela- 


until  her  death  in  18*18.  They  had  one 
son,  David  Halstead,  who  became  a 
leading  grain  dealer  of  Oregon  where 
he  died  25  years  .ago.  Minerva,  third 
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Ii<e _  of  Spencer  married  William  son.  Their  children  were  Spencer 

.night,  a  brother  of  Joshua  Knight  Barnett,  Thomas,  Irwin,  Frank,  Wil- 
f  Morgan  County,  Ind.;  They  Uved  .Ji^rit  James,  and  one  daughter/ ^arah 
ost  of  their  life  at  Sheridan,,,.  Iowa,  Ann  who  married  James  Broils.  A 
here  he  became  very  wealthy.  Both  part  of  the  Dickerson  descendants  re- 
ied  there.  Jesse,  oldest  son  of  Spen-  side^aA’ Wintersville,’  Mo., "and  India- 
er  and  Sally  BarnetU  married  Ruth  napolis,  Ind.  Granville  Allen,  young- 
ebb.  They  had  one  daughter,  Sar-  est  son  of  Spencer  and  Sallje  Barnett 
.  -Jesse  Barnett  lived  but  a  short  married  Ruth  Webb"  a  daughterAof 
me,  the  wjfe  and  daughter  survived.'  David,  who'was  coming  through^ the 

woods  one  dark  night  from  Edinburg 


The 


wife,  Ruth  married  Jonah,  See- 
vtnan.  The  daughter,  Sarah  married 
'Samuel  Sanders  and  settled  three 
%iles  north  of  Edinburg,  where  they 
Doth  died  in'  1874:'  leaving1'  four  child- 


to  my  father’s  with  his  head  and  face 
all  bloody  with  scratches  by  an  owl. 
He  said  he  had  heard  it  hooting,  but 


did  v hat  u  was  aSggn^ked 

ren,  Jack  Tiffin,  Noah,  and  Fanny^lt  ^seveigjL^times  and  had  to  take  the 
Noah  and  Tiffin'  only  survived^ their  Ardnseqbences.  It  seemed  very  amus¬ 
ing  to  every  one  except  Uncle  Davy 
Webb.  He  could  not  realize  where  the 


parents  a  few  years.  Jack  and  Fanny 
still  survive.  Jack  Sanders  married 


Mattie,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Shipp,  of  Smiley's  Mill.  Jack 
and  Mattie  Sanders  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nellie,  who  married  Brent  Duck- 
, worth.  They  have  three  children, 
Harold,  Leland  and  William.  They 
all  live  in  Franklin,  Indiana.  Duck¬ 
worth  is  county  surveyor.  Fanny 
daughter  of  Sarah  and  Samuel  San¬ 
ders  married  William  Neff  of  Mar¬ 
ietta,  Ind.  Thomas  J.  Barnett,  second 
son  of  Spencer  and  Sally  was  born 
April  17,  1822,  near  Millersburg,  Ky. 
and  was  brought  to  Edinburg  by  his 
parents  when  four  months  old.  They 
settled  two  miles  north  of  Edinburg. 
Thomas  J.  Barnett,  son  of  Spencer 
and  Sally  Henderson  Barnett  was 
married  to  the  only  daughter,  Cather¬ 
ine  of  Judge  William  and  Elizabeth 
Hickerson  Heflin  in  1840,  in  the  forks 
of  Blue  River,  Johnson  County,  Ind., 
v  here  they  lived  and  died.  Catherine 
died  July  24,  1884  and  Thomas  J.  Bar¬ 
nett  died  December  30,  1900,  and  was 
buried  January  1,  1901  beside  his 
wife,  Catherine  in  the  Freeman  ceme¬ 
tery  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek.  To 
Thomas  and  Catherine  Heflin  was 
born  three  sons,  two  died  in  infancy. 
George  W.  Barnett,  the  youngest  was 
born  December  24,  1843.  He  survives 
and  lives  near  Trafalgar,  Ind,. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Spencer  and 
Sally  Barnett  married  Samuel  Dicker- 


laugh  came  in.  He  afterwards  fell  off 
of  a  bridge  at  Blue  River  and  was 
drowned. 

Well,  back  to  my  subject,  Granville 
Allen  Barnett  and  wife  were  the  par¬ 
ents,  of  15  children.  These  parents 
moved  from  the  farm  they  owned  near 
Edinburg  to  Sullivan  County,  Missouri 
in  the  fall  of  1866  with  all  their  child¬ 
ren.  where  the  (parents  and  most  of 
their  children  have  since  died.  After 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  Spencer  Bar¬ 
nett  he  married  a  Miss  Pedro  of  Brown 
County,  where  he  died  in  1869  or  1870. 
His  last  wife  survived  as  far  as  we 
know.  She  was  only  60  years  his 
Junior.  She  married  for  his  farm  and 
got  it. 


UNCLE  GEORGE  BARNETT’S 
FAMILY  :  m 


Son  of  John  P.  Barnett 


George,  the  son  of  JohrijP.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Self  Barnett  was  born  August  17, 
1791  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  and 
married  Lyda  Peoples  March  1,  1812. 
She  was  born  February  29,  1792.  To 
this  union  were  nine  children,  Lucy 
A.  Barnett,  born  January  26,  1813,  in 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  married  Henry 
P,  Jerrell  September  17,  1829  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Edinburg,  Ind.,  .where  they 
both  died.  Henry  P.  died  in  1850,  his 
wife  and  four  children  survived.  Mary, 
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e  oldest  daughter  of  Henry  and  sister,  Martha  Mutz,  Edinburg.  Lucy 
ucy  Jerrel  married  William  Rickett.  Barnett  Jerrell,  mother  of  the  ^.above^  ;*j 
hey  went  to  Gainsville^exas,  where  died  June  20,  1895  at  her  home  in  Ed-- 
ley  both  died.  One  son  ,  survived,  inburg  and  was  Jburied  in  Rest  Haven 
arah  Jereel  married  John  Garvin,  a  celmetery  near  Edinburg.^  Sh<f  was 
Srygoods  merchant  of  Edinburg,  Ind.f^  J  very  intellectual  and  energetic.  Mary  *i 
where  they  lived  and  died.  Their  child-  Ann,  second  daughter  of  George  and  .M 
ren,  Edgar  married  Dolly  Griffith,  Lyda^Barnett  was  born  August  115 
and  they  have  four  sons,  and 


.j  > 


Addla  married  Walter 


14,  was  married  to  Rev  Joseph  Shipp 
1834,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 


|  _  ^ . _  _  .  ......  .  _  _ _  _ ... 

Scholler.  They  had  one  son  and  one  1812.  He  \vas  the  son  of  Richard  and 

daughter.  May  Carven  married  Clar-  Mary  Shipp,  who  was  among  the  one 
encei  Yager,  who  has  a  book  store  aC  hundred  families,  that  first  settled -in 
Franklin,  where  they  resided  Martha^  Johnsori  County Jnd* Inf the  year  1822. 
third  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lucy  Joseph  Shipp  and  wife,  Mary  A.  Ilar- 
Jerrell  was  bbrn  Febniary  21,  1841,;  nett  settled  in  Frankfort,  j  Clinton 
was  married  to  AdinT  Mutz,  a  drug-  ^Cdunty,  Ind.  He  owned  a  farm  in  the 


gist  of  Edinburg,  April  12,  1866.  He 
died  in  Edinburg  in  1899.  To  them 
Were  born  five  children,  Roscoe,  who 
married  EHa  Laughry.  She  died  oil 
March  20,  1923,  at  the  age  of  53  years 
at  an  Indianapolis  hospital.  They 
were  married  in  May  1892.  They  had 
one  son,  John  Loughery  Mutz,  born 
in  1902,  who  is  now  in  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Bloomington.  Lucy  Mutz  was 
twice  married,  first  to  James  Thomp¬ 
son,  son  of  Irwin  and  Jennie  Cutsing- 
er  Thompson.  James,  only  lived  a 
year  orjso,  leaving  his  wife  and  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter,  Cornelia  Thompson, 
who  married  Captain  Redish  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  where  they  reside  and 
have  a  little  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mar¬ 
tha  Reddish.  Lucy  Thompson,  the  wife 
and  mother  married  Dr.  Mayhall.  They 
have  one  son,  Robert  Mayhall.  Katy 
Mutz  rs  unmarried  and  lives  with  her 
mother.  Edelf  Mutz,  third  daughter 
of  Martha  and  Adam  Mutz  died  about 
the  year  of  1900.  Howard,  youngest 
son  of  Adam  and  Martha  Mutz  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Martin  Cutsinger, 


suburbs  of  Frankfort  He  was  a  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher.  He  died  in  1852.  His 
wife,  Mary  Ann  died  within  a  month 
after.  Their  children  were,  Lydia,  born 
in  1835  and  died  in  I860,  unmarried. 
Martha  Shipp  was  bom  in  1837,  was 
married  to  Augustus  Keifer  March  28, 
1861,  a  wholesale  druggist  of  .  India¬ 
napolis,  Indiana.  She  died  in  January 
1906.  Augustus  Keifer,  the  husband, 
died  in  1910.  To  this  union  were  born 
four  children,  Charles,  December  28, 
1861,  lived  but  a  short  time.  Edward 
Keifer  was  born  in  1866  and  died  in 
1878),  and  two  daughters.  Josephine 
Keifer  was  born  in  1863.  She  married 
Charles  Mayer  of  the  firm  of  Charles 
Mayer  &  Co.,  29-01  West  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Indianapolis.  To  Charles 
Mayer  and  Josephine  Mayer  were  born 
three  sons,  Charles  Keifer  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Keifer.  Martha  Theodora, 
youngest  child  pf  Augustus  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Shipp  Keifer  was  born  in  1881, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Moxieyy  about 
1900  and  died  in  1905  at  Indianapolis. 
No  children  were  bQrn  to  this  union. 


and  have  two  children.  The  two  sons  -Her  husband  survives.  Amanda, 


of  Mrs.  Martha  Mutz  are  druggists  of 
the  same  firm  that  Wals  Mut£  and 
Lynch  drugstore/  Edinburg,  Ind. 
Adda  Jerrell  was  born  in  Edinburg  in 
1842  or  1843.  She  married  John 
Compton,  a  groceryman  of  Edinburg. 
He  only  lived  a  year  or  two  after  mar¬ 
riage  and  died  ot  lagrippe.  His  wife, 
Adda,  still  surviccs  and  lives  with  her 


daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Ann 
Barnett  Shipp  was  born  in  1839  and 
married  Mr.  Arniantrout  in  1859.  To 

them  were  born  three  3ons  and  two 
daughters.  They  all  lived  in  Arkansas. 
Clara  Shipp  was  born  in  1841.  She 
was  married  to  Captain  David  Allen. 
He  was  a  Captain  in  the  civil  war,  also 
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in  the  Cuban  war.  ’He  was  also  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Phillipine  Islands  as 
captain  in  the  regular  army.  He  died 
in  Indianapolis  in  1920  or  1921.  His 
wife,  Clara,  died  young,  leaving  two 
little  sons,  only  one,  John  Allen,  lived 
1  to  maturity.  Mary,  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Mary  Ann  Shipip  was  born 
Vin  1843,  married  Andrew  Cretors  and 
died  without  heirs.  Malinda,  young¬ 
est  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary  A.  Bar¬ 
nett  Shipp  was  born  in  1853  and  died 
in  1856.  Francis,  third  daughter  of 
George  and  Lyda  Barnett  was  born 
June  25,  1816,  was  married  to  Simon 
Shaffer  September  6,  1852.  She  died 
January  30,  1861,  leaving  two  children, 
George  S.  and  Martha  Shaffer,  the  lat¬ 
ter  married  William  Holt.  To  this 
union  we  only  know  of  but  three, 
Fannie,  who  married  Adam  Smith,  T:m 
and  Charley  Hjolt.  William  and  Mar¬ 
tha,  the  parents  of  Tim  Holt  and 
Fanny  Smith  all  lived  and  died  in 
Quincy,  Ill.  Charley  Holt  survived 
and  lived  in  Detroit  Michigan.  George, 
oldest  son  /of  George  and  Lyda  Peo¬ 
ples  Barnett,  was  born  November  24, 

1819,  married  Sarah  Ann  Hill  and 
died  January  19,  1850.  The  wife  and 
two  sons,  William  and  Benjamin  sur¬ 
vived  many  years,  but  have  since 
died  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  no  heirs  left. 
Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and 
Lyda  Barnett  was  born  October  6, 

1820.  She  was  married  to  James  Bard, 
who  died  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  in  1892.  His 
wife  and  seven  children  survived, 
Milton,  James,  Frederick,  Charles. 
The  mother  and  four  sons  have*  since 
died.  The  three  daughters  still*  live. 
Georgians  and  Julia  McElroy  live  at 
Carthage,  Mo.,  Adda  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  Elizabeth  Self  Barnett  was 
born  April  21,  1822,  and  married  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Johns,  a  Virginian,  an  unus¬ 
ually  intelligent  and  energetic  young 
man,  who  had  been  lured  to  the  wild¬ 
erness  of  Johnson  County,  Inti.,  by  a 
sweetheart  who  had  proceeded  him 
from  their  southern  home,  where  he 
remained  in  college  a  few  years,  but 
letters  passed  between  them.  When 
he  finished  his  college  course,  he 


mounted  on  horseback  and  came  ,  to 
Johnson  County,  Ind.,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  “best  girl.”  After  many 
days  of  riding  and  inquiries  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  of  her  father  oir 
old  Stott's  Creek  and  was  introduced 
to  the  girl’s  husband  and  was  informed 
thatf  he  was  just  “one  day"  too  late.” 
It  was  said  it  did  not  hurt  his  appetite 
nor  disturb  his  sleep.  He.  was  glad 
that  he  had  lost  one  that  seemed  to 
possess  so  little  culture.  He  had  im¬ 
proved  and  she  had  grown  rougher. 
William  F.  Johns  proved  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  officials  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  being  a  fine 
scholaf  and  a  good  penman.  He  was 
first  deputy  clerk,  then  was  elected 
treasurer  in  1844,  besides  filling  other 
important  places.  He  died,  at  Frank¬ 
lin  about  the  year  1850  and  was  buried 
near  the  South  Side  school  house  in 
Franklin.  His  wife  and  one  daughter, 
Susan  survived.  Eliza  Brown  daughter 
of  George  and  Lyda  Barnett  was  born 
May  14,  1825,  married  Jacob  Wood¬ 
cock,  had  seven  children,  George 
Emma,  William,  Anna,  Alice  Harry 
and  Adda.  All  except  the  father  Jacob 
Woodcock  (who  died  years  ago),  were 
living  in  Hickory  Co.  Mo.,  the  last  we 
knew.  Margaret,  seventh  daughter  of 
George  and  Lyda  Barnett  was  born 
May  8,  1827  and  died  in  1828.  John 
Henry  youngest  son  of  George  and 
Lyda,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1829.  He  first 
married  Susan  H'olloway  had  one  son 
Robert.  After  Susan’s  death,  John 
Henry  married  Andora  Sicler  to  them 
eight  children  were  born,  Ella,  Belle, 
Charles,  John,  Alice,  Anna,  Orvil  and 
Willie.  After  the  death  of  Andora  his 
second  wife  John  H.  (having  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war)  lived  at  the 
Soldier’s  home  at  Quincy,  III.,  where 
lie  died.  Uncle  George  Barnett  died 
July  27,  1856  of  cholera  which  was  so 
contageous  and  dangerous  that  they 
were  burned  as  soon  as  possible  after 
believed  dead.  It  was  said  that  uncle 
George  unclasped  and  reclasped  his 
hands  after  laid  out  on  the  "cooling 
board”.  His  wife  Lyda  Peoples  Bar- 
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ett  died  March  12,  1872.  Both  died  the  third  time  to  Lucinda  Brown  of 
d  are  buried  in  Mo.  Tipton  * County, . . I  ndiana.jyyDnj^ • 

ucy,  oldest  daughter  of  Joh nSES John  was  born  to  this  last  marriage. 
lu  Elizabeth' Self  Barnett  was  born  The  third'  wife  and  sonof 'James  T,P/^; 
ay  4,  1796,  was  married  to  Joseph  Townsend  went  to  Tipton  Ciourity  af- 
.  Townsend  in  Nicholas  County,  ter  the  death'  of  James  P.^Townsend,  j 
Kentucky  in  the  year  of  1818/  To  the  husband  and  father. 
them  were  born  four  children.  All  ■  The  history  of  Blue  River /Township 
lived  to  maturity^  John  G.  was" torn  incorrectly  stated  that  Lucy  Barnett,^ 
*.29,  1819^  and  lived  ^to^ibe  wife  of  Joscpl^WpTtiiwnsehd."'Wa^the 

first  whiter* person  to  die  in  Johnson 


r  grown  and  died  of  consumption  in 


Johnson  County,  Indiana.  Luther  A.  County  and  that  Joseph  Townsend 
was  bom  December  4,  1820.  He  was  died  in  1820.  They  did  not*  come  to 


fS Union  soldier  and  was -hung  by  the  Jndiani^lr€Hf/;'::;i)id:'I,*lCentuelcy  until 
\ bushwhackers  in  ^Missouri  during  the  1822.  Joseph  M.  Townsend  died  in 


civil  war. 

«fer  wmm 


:ph  B.  Townsend  was  1825,  his  wife  died  in  1828  of  milk 
born  north  of  Edinburg,  Blue  River  sickness,  oh  her  father's  farm  about 
Township,  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  •  the  same  time  her  father,  John  P. 


.  on  Nevember  18,  1822  and  died  Jan-  Barnett  died,  with  the  same  disease, 
uary  12,  1904  at  Sharpsville,  Ind.  He  Her  coffin  was  made  of  a  neighbor’s 


was  married  three  times,  first  to  El-  cupboard,  so  scarce  was  lumber  pre- 
.  eanor  Jones  on  May  23,  1842,  of  West  pared  for  the  making  of  coffins.  Uncle 


Virginia.  They  were  married  in  Joe’s  dying  request  was  that  neither 
Johnson  County,  Ind.  To  them  were  of  his  four  sons  fall  in  the  hands  of  a 


born  ten  children  of  whom,’  nine  brother  of  his,  who  used  profane  lan- 
lived  to  maturity.  Eleanor,  wife  of  guage.  So  good  a  man  was  Uncle 


Joseph  B.  Townsend  died  December  Joe  that  he  said  not  for  all  the  world 
20,  1873.  In  1874  Joseph  B.  Towns-  would  he  have  his  sons  learn  to  swear. 


end  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ma-  Thomas,  son  of  John  P.  and  Eliza* 


linda  A.  Jones.  To  this  union  were  beth  Barnett,  was  twice  married,  first 
born  three  children,  viz.,  Robert  H.,  to  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  of  Nicholas 


Jesse  F*  and  Maggie  L.,  who  married  county,  Ky.,  in  1819,  and  settled  near 
R.  L.  Leavitt.  Mialinda,  second  wife  of  Millersburg,  Ky„  where  their  oldest 


Joseph  B.  Barnett  Townsend  .  died  son,  William,  was  born  Oct.  10,  1820. 
June  5,  1890.  In  March  1891  Joseph  Thomas  first  came  to  Franklin  county, 


B.  Townsend  married  Mrs.  Goodrich,  Ind.,  then  to  Johnson  county,  and  set- 
who  survived  him.  James  P.,  young-  tied  on  land  entered  by  his  father,  and 


est  child  of  Joseph  M.  and  Lucy  Bar-  given  to  him,  two  miles  north  of  F.d- 
n°tt  Townsend  was  born  September  inburg,  Ind.  Here  another  son  was 


27,  1824  at  Edinburg,  Johnson  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  lived  until*  death  May  30 


born  named  John,  who  married  Mar¬ 
tha  Norman,  and  died  of  catarrh  of 


1895.  James  P.  was  married  *  three  the  head  in  the  state  of  Kansas  in 
times  first  to  Jane  Wells.  To  them  1881,  leaving  his  wife  and  several 


were  born  two  sons,  John,  who  died  children,  where  they  still  reside.  After 
young  from  a  wound  from  falling  off  the  death  of  Sallie  Jackson  Barnett, 


of  a  building,  George,  who  still  sur-  Thomas  married  Mrs.  Hester  Warder, 
vives.  After  Jane  Wells  Townend’s  the  mother  of  Jackson  Warder  of  near 


death,  James  P.  married  Lizzie  Rus-  Edinburg,  Van  Warder,  whose  head 
sell,  who  adopted  a  daughter,  Ella  was  shot  off  in  a  battle  of  the  civil 


Townsend  who  married  Pete  Willard  war,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Foxworthy,  of 
and  died  leaving  one  son,  Clyde  Wil-  Pisgah,  Ind.  Thomas  survived  his  se- 


lard,  who  lives  with  his  father  and  step-  cond  wife  and  died  at  his  old  home- 


mother  in  Indianapolis. 


stead,  July  10,  1880,  and  is  buried  in 


James  P.  Townsend  was  married  the  Freeman  cemetery  on  the  banks 
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gar  creek,  just  north  of  Edinburg, 
William,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas 
Sallie  Jackson  Barnett,  was 
ied  three  tims,  first  to  Susan  San- 
by  whom  there  were  three  child- 
.vi/Mary  first  married  a  Mr.  Hyer,' 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Amy,  She  then  married  James 
Lee,  by  - whom  she  had  five  children. 
John  oldest  son  died  when  a  young 
man  from  an  injury  which  he  received 
on  the  railroad  wreck  in  the  West. 
Thomas,  youngest  son,  married  Emma 
Davis,  of  Franklin,  they  now  reside 
in  the  West  and  have  three  chjldrcn. 
After  the  death  of  Susan  BarnettJ  Wil¬ 
liam  married  Mrs.  Ellen  Forsyth,  a 
wealthy  widow,  who  died  in  a  few 
years,  and  in  1893  he  was  again  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mrs.  Eliza  (Todd)  Vawters, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  mysteriously 
died  at  his  ome  in  Franklin.  He  was 
found  in  his  room  alone  unconscious, 
with  some  bruises  on  his  head,  where 
he  had  been  24  hours,  his  wife  having 
gone  to  Indianapolis.  A  physician  was 
called  and  he  was  vomited,  but  no 
signs  of  poison  there.  No  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  or  paralysis.  His  vomit  ap¬ 
peared  as  coffee  grounds.  So  his  death 
is  likely  to  always  remain  a  mystery. 
He  was  a*.country  school  teacher  until 
Jan.  5,  1852,  when  he  first  went  to 
Franklin  and  took  a  deputyship  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  in  which  capacity 
he  served  three  years,  then  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  of  Johnson  coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  1869  was  re-elected.  In  18f>3 
he  was  elected  auditor,  and  re-elected 
in  1867.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature.  In  November,  1886,  he  was 
elected  county  recorder.  He  was  one 
of  the  strongest  democrats  of  the  comi¬ 
ty.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power ;  if 
a  friend  he  was  one  that  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  He  is  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  first  wife  at  Frankliu,  Ind.,  in 
Greenlawn  cemetery.  His  last  wife 
survives  and  lives  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John,  son  of  John  P.  Barnett,  was 
born  June  20,  1800.  He  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Jackson,  a  sister  to  his  brother 
Thomas'  wife,  Sallie  Jackson.  They 
came  to  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  in 


1820,  but  returned  to  Mason  County, 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1844.  The 
widow  and  five  childtfdn  survived; 
William,  James,  Mary,  Samuel  and 
Lutcy  Barnett.  William  was  killed  by 
a  street  car  in  Indianapolis  in  1897. 
James  died  in  Mason  County,  Ky. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  three  young¬ 
er  children,  except  that  they  came  to 
Indianapolis  some  time  in  the  year  of 
1890.  ^  - 

Elizabeth  Ann,  youngest  .daughter 
of  John  P«  Barnett  was  born  August 
6,  1806"  arid  died  July  16,  1859.  She 
was  married  to  Labon  Records  .  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1825.  He  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1799  and  died  February  2, 
1865.  Labon  Records  and  wife  both 
died  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  America  was  born  June 
26,  1826  and  died  August  17,  1846, 

unmarried.  Lucy  Ann  Records  was 
born  March  14,  1828  and  died  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1830.  Spencer  Columbus  Rec¬ 
ords  was  born  September  27,  1829.  He 
married  Anna  Hegerman  in  Shelby 
County,  Ind.  She  died  many  years 
before  her  husband,  Spencer  Records, 
who  after  her  death  lived  with  their 
children,  Fanny  Hjiatt  of  North  Jud- 
son,  Ind.,  and  John  Records  of  Mus¬ 
tang,  Okla.,  where  he  died  May  24, 
1913,  and  was  buried.  His  two  child¬ 
ren  survive.  John  Barnett,  son  of 
Labon  Records  was  born  December 
22,  1831  and  died  August  9,  1853.  Hir¬ 
am  Barthley  Records  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1833,  was  married  to 

Amanda  Hegerman,  a  sister  of  his 
brother,  Spencer's  wife.  To  them 
were  born  two  daughters,  Lizzie  and 
Emma  Records,  both  daughters  and 
the,  mother  still  survive  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  father's  death  was  April 
6,  1 866  near  Walesborough,  Ind.  Liz¬ 
zie,  the  oldest  gained  great  notoriety 
as  a  walker  when  the  walking  craze 
was  on  in  1877.  The  rule  was  to  walk 
one  mile  every  hour  day  and  night 
for  three  weeks.  This  Lizzie  Records 
did  and,  was  paid  $300.00.  Then  she 
went  to  the  canning  factory  and  won 
the  prize  for  peeling  more  buckets  of 
tomatoes  than  any  one  else  in  a  single 
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day.  She  peeled  44  buckets  of  toma¬ 
toes.  She  married  a  very  wealthy  man-* 
by  the  name  of  Peterson;  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  they!  now  reside:  Am¬ 
brose  Dudley  Records  was  born  Aug- 
atiSt  16,  1835  and  died  August  22,  183/,  ■ 
Hannah  Wilson  Records  \yas  born 
August  3, 1 837,  was  twice  married.She? 
Was,  first  ^married  to  John  S.  V'Baker 
September  24,  1834  by  Rev.  Asa  B. 
Nay.  Hie,  John  S.  Baker,  was  born  in 
Monroe^County,  Ind.,  March  24,  1833. 
To  John  S.  Baker  and  Hannahl^Rec- 
ords  were  born  "seven  Children  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Jesse  M.- Baker  was  born  June 
12,  1863  irr  Shelby:  County,  Ind? 
mont  Dayton  Baker  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1856  in  Edinburg,  Johnson 
County,  Ind.*  India  A.  Baker,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1859  and  died  in  infancy.  Lil- 


is  unmarried  and  lives  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  Edward  S.  and  Jessie;  Baker 
Hitchcock  at  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
Fremont  Dayton ,  oldest  ^son  Wf  John 
-S.  Baker  ’was  twrice  married, Hirst  to. 
Francis  Volander,  at  MffiriM  Lake, 
"had  one  daughter.  After  the  niother’s 
;  death  Fremont  D.  Baker  married 
:Rhoda  Robjson  of  Blue  Earth  City; 
Minn.,  and  have  six  children.  -  Lillie 
May,  second  daughter  of  John  S.  and 
Hannah  Record  Baker  married  .Rob- 
erL  Ogloie  at  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn. 
They  have  four  children.  ■ 

^ ;  jvenori  third  daughter  of  John 
S.  Baker  married  Ed  Dayton  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  D.  November  2,  1902  and  have 
two  daughters. 1  U.  S.  Grant;'  Baker, 
second  son  of  John  S.  and  ’Hannah 
Baker  was  married  to  June  Ramzie  of 


lie  May  Baker  was  born  June  20,  1861  Austin,  Minn.,  and  have  twt)  daugh- 


near  Edinburg,  Ind.  Denori  L.  Baker 
was  born  June  30,  1865  at  Morristown, 
Ind.  U.  S.  Grant  Baker  was  born 
June  16,  1868  in  North  Judson,  Starke 
County,  Ind.  Dessie  Birdella  Baker 
was  born  June  27,  1872  near  Eagle 
Lake,  Minn.  Jessie  M.  Baker,  oldest 
child  of  John  S.  and  Hannah  Baker 
was  married  to  Edward  S.  Hitchcock 
March  5,  1877.  He  was  born  April 
15,  1854  in  Brandon,  Wisconsin.  To 
them  were  born  five  children  as  fol¬ 
lows,  Edward  Arthur  Hitchcock,  born 
February  7,  1878,  married  Elizabeth 
Dunkin,  August  11,  1909.  They  have 
two  children,  Frank  Harris  Hitchcock, 
born  March  7,  1911.  Myrtle  E.  Hitch¬ 
cock  was  born  February  13,  1913. 

Lillian  L.  Hitchcock  was  born  March 
27,  1880,  was  married  to  John  Rasmus- 
en  March  24,  1905,  who  was  born  June 
9,  1865  in  Denmark.  No  children  were 
born  to  this  union.  John  Rasmusen 
died  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  December 
21,  1921.  Stella  F.  Hitchcock  was 
born  March  6,  1888,  married  Clarence 
E.  Marricle  December  17,  1903.  Hat¬ 
tie  Ellen  Hitchcock  was  born  July 
11,  1885  and  married  Edward  Cart¬ 
wright  November  5,  1913.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Lucile  Cartwright,  born 
December  26,  1916.  Nellie  E.  Hitch¬ 
cock  was  born  August  13,  1890.  She 


ters.  Dessie  Birdella  Baker,  youngest 
child  of  John  S.  and  Hannah  Records 
Baker  married  Arthur  T rasper  in 
1916  and  now  live  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  John  Baker,  father  and  grand¬ 
father  of  the  above  children  died  at 
Martinsville,  Ind.  His  wife,  Hannah 
Records  Baker  was  again  married  to 
a  Stephen  in  Minnesota.  He  died 
leaving  Hannah,  who  survived  sever¬ 
al  years,  died  May  2,  1916  at  Blue  City, 
Minn.  Lydia  Alice  Records,  second 
daughter  of  Labon  and  Elizabeth 
Barnett  Records  was  bom  January  7, 
1840  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  and 
died  April  24,  1872  in  Minnesota. 
Rachel  Ann,  third  daughter  of  Labon 
and  Elizabeth  Records  was  born  De¬ 
cember  27,  1841  at  Mt.  Auburn,  Ind., 
and  died  April  3,  1876,  also  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Lyda  and  Rachel,  both  were 
unmarried.  Thompson  L.  Records, 
youngest  son  of  Labon  Records  was 
born  October  27,  1843  in  Shelby  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.,  and  died  April  26,  1908  at 
Yellow  Grass,  Canada.  Thompson  L. 
Records  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Ida  Cook  July  13,  1875  in  Martin 
County,  Minn.  After  Ida  Cook's 
death  Thompson  L,  Records  married 
Julia  Sanford  November  16,  1881.  By 
both  marriages  there  are  five  children. 
All  survive.  Thompson  Frances,  son 
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of  Thompson  L.  and  Ida  Cook  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Aldrich.  Ida  Irene, 
daughter  of  Thompson  and  Ida  Cook 
Records  married  Vinson  Magee,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1910,  at  New  .Rochester, 
N.  D.  Ruby  May,  daughter  of 
Thompson  L.  and  Julia  Sanford  Rec¬ 
ords  married  Wayne  B.  Richardson, 
May  19,  1912  in  North  Dakota.  liar- 


riet  Virginia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Barnett  Records  was  born 
October  26,  1845.  She  married  a  Bur¬ 
gess.  One  son  was  born  July  16, 

1869.  Harriet  Records  died  May  9, 

1870.  Her  baby  son,  Elmer  Burgess 
died  the  following  September  at  Eagle 
Lake,  Minnesota. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  AMBROSE  D.  BARNETT 


AMBROSE  DUDLEY  BARNETT 

• *  * 

Ambrose  Dudley  Barnett,  the 
youngest  child  of  John  Perry  and 
Elizabeth  Self  Barnett  and  the  writ¬ 
er’s  father  was  born  near  Millersburg, 
Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  July  24,  1809, 
and  emigrated  to  Edinburg,  Johnson 
County,  Ind.,  and  settled  with  his 
parents,  one  mile  north  of  Edinburg  in 
1822  in  the  forks  of  Blue  River,  where 
he  lived  with  his  parents  as  long  as 
they  lived.  He  was  tw  ice  married  ;  first 
to  Mary  Lympus  daughter  of  Enoch 


Lympus,  April  9,  1829,  and  took  her 
to  the  old  homestead1  to  live  with  his 
mother,  title  and  ownership  becoming 
his.  (His  father  died  in  September 
8,  1828  before)  to  them  were  born  four 
children,  viz: 

John  Lympus,  their  oldest  son  was 
born  October  23,  1830,  was  a  graduate 
in  penmanship  and  received  ai  diploma 
from  the  penmanship  college  of  In¬ 
dianapolis;  was  by  profession  a  law¬ 
yer,  was  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war  and 
was  a  school-teacher.  He  served  18 
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months  in  the  civil  war  in  Co.  B,  39th 
i  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers.  After 
the  long  march  from  Bridgeport,  Ala¬ 
bama  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  then  bade  to 
^Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  he  gave  out  and 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  lay  for  two  months. 
^When  he  was  discharged,  he  came 
‘horns,  just  west  of  Cicero,  one  day 
and  died  the  next,  February  21,  1863. 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cicero  cemetery, 
fie  was  never  married.  £ 

^  Sarah  Elizabeth-  Barnett,  j:  oldest 
daughter  of  Ambrose  D.  and v  Mary 
Lympus  Barnett,  was  born  in  John¬ 
son  County,  Ind.,  Sept.  1st  1833,  fcne 
mile  north  of  Edinburg.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  David  Kistler,  Dec.  25th  1856, 
near  Cicero,  'Ind.  He  was  born  Aug. 
14,  1820  in  Westmorland  Co.,  Pa.  To 
them  were  born  four  daughters  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Phebe  Emma  born  Dec.  20, 
1857 ;  Louisa  Annilla,  born;  Jan.  14, 

I  1863;  Etta  Caroline,  born  Nov.  17, 
1866;  Npra  born  Nov.  13,  1869.  David 
Kistler  died  Oct.  26,  1904  near  Cicero, 
Ind.  Phebe  Emma,  oldest  daughter  of 
Sarah  E.  and  David  Kistler.  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Daniel  S.  Fonts  Dec.  6,  1876. 
To  them  were  born  six  children  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Charles  E.;  Leroy  V.;  H'arlie  I.; 
Oral  E.  \  Verlie  O. ;  and  William  S. ; 
Charles  E.  Fouts,  oldest  son  of  Phebe 
and  Dan  Fouts  was  born  Jan.  1,  1878 
near  Cicero,  Ind.,  married  Clara  Mill¬ 
er,  Jan.  6,  1898,  at  Mound  Valley,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Their  children  are  Verna  G. ;  born 
Oct.  17,  1898,  Charles  B.;  born  Oct. 
30,  1901;  Zola  L.;  born  Nov.  1903, 
Gladys  Fay,  born  Sept.,  1911;  and 
Clara  Ruth,  Nov.  25,  1919.  The  last 
named  two  reside  at  home  with  their 
parents  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col.; 
Verna  G.,  oldest  daughter  of  Charles 
E.  and  Clara  Fouts  married  a  Mr.  Al- 
vard  of  Colorado  Sprnigs.  They  have 
two  living  children,  Earl  S.  born 
March  18,  1917,  Arthur  E.,  born  May 
13,1921  and  Teddy  Alvard  born  Feb. 

2,  1920  and  died  Dec  15,  1921. 

Charles  B.  Fouts  second  child  of 
Charles  and  Clara  Fouts  married  Ver¬ 
na  Hutton.  They  have  one  child, 
Charles  Glenn. 


BARNETT  FAMILY 

.  Leroy  V.  second  son  of  Phebe  and 
Dan  Fouts  was  born  April  9th  1880, 
near  Cicero,  Ind.,  was  married  to  Lil¬ 
lie  May  Thompson  of  Oswego,  Kan. ; 
Dec.  3rd.  1902.  She  was  born  Oct.  21, 
1881  near  Bartlett,  Kans.,  and  died 
Nov,  9*  1917.  To  them  were  born  five 
children,  the  oldest  died  Jan.  1905,  the 
other  four  are  Geo  C„  born  Jan  23, 
1906;  Gladys  May,  June  12,  *  1908; 
Elaine  M.,  Oct.  3,  1909  and  Glen  E., 
Feb.  6,  1912,  all  at  home  with  their 
father,  in  Oswego,  Kansas.  TL[arlie  I, 
third  son  of  Phebe  and  Dan  Fouts, 
born  July  26,  1884  near  Cicero,  Ind.; 
died  Feb.  28,  1891  near  Altamount, 
Kansas. 

Oral  E.  fourth  son  of  Phebe  and 
Dan  Fouts  was  born  near  Nashville, 
Mo.,  Jan.  17,  1888;  married  Lillie 
Kline  of  Tampa,  Kan.,  April  19tb, 
1908.  They  have  one  child  Ella  Louise, 
born  Aug.  1915  in  Madera,  California. 
Oral  is  a  traveling  salesman  and  lives 
in  McPherson,  Kansas.  Verlie  O., 
fifth  son  of  Phebe  and  Dan  Fouts  was 
born  July  12,  1892  in  Labette  Co.,  Kan. 
near  Altamount  and  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Lucy  Conner  Feb.  28,  .  1912. 
She  lived  only  a  few  months.  He  was 
married  on  Nov.  18,  1914  to  Marie 

Keene.  They  have  two  children,  Wayne 
L.,  born  May  15,  1916  and  Loraine, 
born  May  13,  1919.  They  live  in  Par¬ 
sons,  Kansas.  William  S.,  the  sixth 
son  of  Phebe  and  Dan  Fouts,  .  born 
April  7,  1896  near  Altamount,  Kansas, 
and  lives  at  home  with  his  parents  near 
Altamount,  Kansas. 

Louisa  Armilla,  second  daughter  of 
Sarah  E.  and  David  Kistler,  married 
Amos  M.  Fouts,  May  23,  1880,  died 
"Mar.  17,  1881  leaving  a  two-days-old 
daughter  Minnie  Armilla  who  married 
George  F.  Modes,  April  25,  1900,  at 
Cicero,  Ind.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  July  23,  1877.  Etta  Caroline, 

third  daughter  of  Sarah  E.  and  David 
Kistler,  married  William  L.  Sopher. 
Dec.  13,  1883  and  died  July  9th,  1916 
in  Tenn.,  buried  at  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Wm.  L.  Sopher  was  born  in  Henry  Co., 
Ind.,  Aug.  7th,  1859.  Their  children 
are  as  follows; 
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la  Maud  born  July  4th,  married  to  fcstown,  O.,  Emory  John  Barnet^ born 
tussell  H.  Smith,  August  22,  1909,  one  Nov.  25,  1897,  married  Edna  Josephine 
child,  Caroline  Elvoree  born  March  11;  Block  on  April  19,  1920.  Have  a  girl, 
M 7.-  r  ,  Edna  Jessie,  born  Jan  27,  1921.  They 

Wanda  Lillian,"  born  Feb.  26th,  "  live  in  Pissburgh,  Penn.  Howard  Am- 
1890  died  Oct.  18th,  1891  age  1  yr.i  t  brose  Barnett,  born  Oct.  7,  1899,  died 
mo^  2  days.  Jaunita  Lena  born  May  Feb.  22,  1901.  Pauline  Emily  Barnett, 
16,  1893,  rnarried  to  Cecil  T.  Carter  .  born  July  12,  1901,  married  James:  B. 
>v.  13th,  1914,  one  child  born  Sept^Richens  Oct  16,  1920.  Have  one'  girl, 
th.,  1915,  named  Portia  Louise.  LCe^Betty  Leverne  born  Sept.  14, ;  1921, 
Kistler,  born  Dec.  11th,  1895;  married  live  in  Cleveland,  O.  Fred  Harrison 
Aug  9,  1919  to  Bernice  Passwater,  en-  Barnett,  born  March  23,  1906.  Pearl 
enlisted  in  Army  July  23,  .1918.  Sta-  Theona  and  Grace  Sophronia  Barnett, 


tioned  at  Louisville.  Ky.,Camp  Taylor, 
discharged  Jan.  23,  1919.  Nora  Eliza-" 
beth,  born  July  7th,  1898,  married.Nov. 
24,  1918  to  Harold  Nicholson,  Glenna 
Adalyn  born  Nov.  7th.  1900,  married 
Kenneth  Noble,  April  16,  1922  at  No- 
blesville,  Ind.  Mary  Deborah,  born 
March  12th,  1903,  died  Oct.  20th,  1904, 
buried  at  Crown  land  Cemetery,  Nob- 
lesville,  Ind. 

Nora  Kistler,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sarah  E.  and  David  Kistler  married 
William  A.  Snider,  Oct.  21,  1886.  He 
died  Dec.  7,  1904  in  Iowa.  She  married 


twins,  born  April  30,  1908.  Bessie 
Ada,  born  Aug.  30,  1910;  May  Hosack, 
born  May  22,  1914  and  Mary  Ella  Bar¬ 
nett,  born  Sept.  22,  1918.  The  six 

younger  children  reside  with  their 
parents  near  Mechanicstown,  O. 
After  the  death  of  Emily  Wood, 
George  T.  Barnett  married  Frank 
R.  Miesse,  Jan.  12,  1865,  who  was 

born  Feb.  22,  1842;  died  Aug.  9, 
1909.  They  had  two  children,  Florence 
E.  Barnett,  born  Mar.  3,  1867,  married 
Bruce  Deakyne,  of  Tipton,  Ind.;  March 
31,  1921.  He  was  born  Jan.  20,  1860, 


Samuel  A.  Webb  May  2,  1909  near  Ch  died  Jan.  11,  1922,  from  injuries  in  an 
cero,  Ind.  They  have  two  sons,  Albert  automobile  accident,  his  wife  surviv- 
Kistler  Webb,  born  July  23,  1910,  Ro-  es  and  lives  at  Cicero,  Ind.  Roscoe  Bar- 


bert  Samuel  Webb,  born  Oct.  15th, 
1914.  They  reside  in  Cicero,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Webb  is  a  retired  well-to-do  farmer. 


nett,  son  of  George  and  Frank  Barnett 
was  born  Aug.  26,  1871,  married  Alice 
Cluckner,  Nov.  13,  1898  she  was  born 


Margaret,  second  daughter  of  A.  D.  Jan.  24,  1874.  Mrs.  Florence  Deakyne 


and  Mary  Lmpus  Barnett  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 


and  Roscoe  Barnett  reside  in  Cicero, 
Ind.  Roscoe  is  a  druggist  there.  George 


George  T.  Barnett,  second  son  of  T.  Barnett  and  Frank  R.  Barnett  are 


Ambrose  D.  and  Mary  Lymjpus  Bar¬ 
nett,  was  born  July  16,  1837,  was 

twice  married,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1913. 
He  first  married  E-miita  Wood,’  Feb. 
16,  1860,  who  died  Feb.  18,  1863,  leav¬ 
ing  one  son,  John  N.  Barnett,  who  was 
horn  July  26,  1861  and  married  Theona 
N.  Hossa^k,  at  Mechanicstown,  O , 


buried  in  Cicero  Ind.,  graveyard. 

Mary  Lympus  Barnett  died  Nov.  2, 
1838  at  the  age  of  29  years,  of  ptomaine 
poisoning,  from  eating  a  squirrel  that 
had  feasted  on  locusts.  The  decompos¬ 
ition  of  the  locusts  had  poisoned  the 
flesh  of  the  squirrel. 

On  May  3,  1840,  Ambrose  D.  Bar- 

•  «  ■«  r  •  rt  1  ^  ^  ' 


Dec  24,  1891.  She  was  born  Nov.  27,  nett  was  married  to  Miss  Sophronia 


1872.  Their  children  are  as  follows, 
George  Wm.  Barnett,  born  Oct.  30, 
1892,  died  June  30,  1914.  Robert  Wood 
Barnett  born  Feb.  24,  1895,  married 


Riggs,  by  Rev.  Asa  B.  Nay,  in  Nine¬ 
veh  T.  P.  Johnson  Co.,  Ind.  She  was 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Ransom 
and  Sarah  Tremain  Riggs  that  lived 


Marie  Labus,  Oct.  1,  1913.  She  was  born  to  maturity.  She  had  five  brothers  and 
Jan.  1895.  They  have  two  sons,  Robert  one  sister  who  lived  to  be  grown.  The 
Wm.  Jr.,  born  June  20,  1914,  and  Billy-  sister  Susan  married  John  Burton  Feb. 
born  Dec.  10,  1919.  They  live  Meehan-  13,  1840.  They  had  ten  children  as  fol- 
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lows,  James  T.,  Sarah,  Almira,  Marv, 
Louvinia^Loucindaj  Angeline  and  Liz¬ 
zie,  Nicholas  and  Ransom. 

Her  brother  Samuel  Riggs  was 
twice  married  first  to  Grace  Green¬ 
wood  of  Halifax,  England.  They  had 
nine  children,  only  two  are  living  Jos¬ 
eph  Riggs  and  E/mma  Baughman  of 
Francisville,  Ind.  Grace  Greenwood 
Riggs  died  Dec.  4,  1862,  of  small  pox. 

Samuel  D.  Riggs  then  married  Es¬ 
ther  Baughman,  March  25,  1872.  They 
had  eight  children,  viz,  Ina  Bowman, 
Byron  Carrie,  Katie  Handy,  Charles, 
Effie,  and  Myrtle.  Samuel  D.  Riggs 
died  of  pneumonia,  Oct.  22,  1896,  at 
his  home  in  Pulaski  "County.  His  wife 
and  five  children  still  survive.  Simeon 
T.  Riggs,  second  brother  of  Sophronia 
Riggs  Barnett  was  born  May  2,  1823, 
at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  twice,  first  to  Artimecy  Kerlin, 
Jan.  14,  1847,  who  died  in  Feb.,  1891. 
They  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters;  Emma,  Mary, .  Rachel,  George 
John,  David  and  Sarah.  The  three 
boys  George,  John  and  David  Riggs 
and  Sarah  Ragsdale  still  survive.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Sophronia  Eliza¬ 
beth  Park,  Oct.  17,  1897.  She  died  Aug« 
9,  1912  nd  he  died  Aug.  9,  1914,  two 
years  to  the  day  later.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  family  to  cross  the  river,  as  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters  had  preceded 
him  in  death.  Ransom  Riggs  Jr.,  third 
brother  of  Sopronia  Riggs  Barnett  was 
born  Nov.  7,  1825  near  Greensubrg  in 
Decatur  Co.,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1888  at 
his  home  in  Nineveh  T.  P.  He  married 
Miss  Katie  Vickerman  Aug.  25,  1859. 
She  was  born  Jan.  2,  1831  and  died 
Dec.  24,  1920  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Johnson  in  Grant 
County.  They  had  six  children  all  of 
whom  survive;  William  V.  Riggs,  who 
married  Miss  Daisy  Chambers,  they 
have  four  children  and  live  on  the  old 
home  place;  Sarah  Mayne,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Silas  White,  live  on  old  White 
place,  had  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  survive;  Lizzie  Jane  who  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  William  L.  Johnson  and  lives 
in  Grant  Co.,  Alvin  J.  Riggs,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ethel  Mulikin  have  four  children 


live  in  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.  Anna 
Riggs  married  Asa  Sarvin,  they  have 
several  children  and  live  near  Edinburg, 
Ind.  Laura  Susan  Riggs,  youngest 
child  of  Ransom  and  Katie  Riggs,  mar¬ 
ried  Clarke  Owens.  They  have  two 
boys  and  live  in  Franklin,  Ind.  * 

Wilson  T.  Riggs,  fourth  brother  of 
Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett  was  bom 
Feb.  22,  1828  near  Greensburg,  Ind.' 

He  married  Catherine  Middleton,  fcfay 
20,  1855.  They  had  six  children,  four 
daughters  and  two  sons,  viz,  Ella,  Oli¬ 
ver,  Flora^  Ida,  Cora  Belle  and  Thom¬ 
as,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  Ella 
and  Thomas,  Wilson  T.  Riggs  died 
Aug.  16,  1873  at  Peolia,  Kansas.  His 
wife  Catherine  Riggs  died  Feb.  14, 
1913,  in  Kansas 

9  _  t’j  •. 

Harvey  Riggs,  youngest  brother  of 
Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett  was  born 
April  17.  1831,  married  Ann  Jane  Mid¬ 
dleton.  She  was  a  sister  to  his  brother 
Wilson's  wife.  They  had  five  cildren, 
viz,  John  D.,  who  married  Ellen  Mc- 
Cullen,  lives  in  Indianapolis,  Clara,  who 
married  Thomas  R.  Elliott  and  she 
died;  Robert  who  married  Nattie  Spir- 
ling  and  lives  near  Puyallup,  Wash., 
Henry  C.  who  married  Lottie  Pearson 
and  lives  in  Chicago,  and  Elmer  who 
lives  in  Chicago.  Harvey  Riggs  died 
Jan.  2,  1911  at  the  age  of  79  yrs.,  8  mo- 
and  16  days.  His  wife  Ann  Jane  died 
Dec.  14,  1907  aged  74  yrs.  4  mo.  Both 
died  in  state  of  Kansas. 

As  before  stated  Ambrose  D.  Bar¬ 
nett  again  took  a  wife  to  the  old 
homestead  to  live  with  his  mother  who 
yet  lived,  but  died  on  the  28  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sept.,  1840,  at  the  age  of  74 
years.  Elizabeth  Barnett  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  her  husband,  John  Perry 
Barnett,  in  what  is  called  the  Freeman 
graveyard  on  the  banks  of  Sugar 
Creek.  To  this  last  union  were  born 
nine  children,  viz.,  William  Ht,  born 
Feb.  27,  1840;  Benjamin  F.,  born  July 
8,  1842;  Martha  J.,  born  October  31, 
1843,  died  July  24,  1847 ;  Mary  A., 
born  Sept.  22,  1845;  Susan  A.,  born 
Jan.  27,  1847;  Henry  C.,  born  Dec.  12, 
1848;  Dewitt  C.,  born  June  19,  1850. 
These  seven  children  were  born  on  the 
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near  Edinburg’  in  Captain  and  spent  much  time  drilling 


Ohio  arid bought v  M  -"L^  .  M 

the  Dave  Hutto  farm  m  Nineveh  T.  P.  and  time  again  he  would  be  detained 
He' moved  on  it  wit  his  family  in  the  in  court. at  Noblesville  until  after  dark 

when  he  would  walk .  home,  six  miles 
alone  .  to  Cicero,  as  there  w6re  ho  cars 
running  by  night  then..  Frqm  Nobles- 


fall  of, the  year  1850,  where  their  daugh, 
ter  Lucy  Jane  was  born  May  7,  1852. 
In  1853  he  sold  his  Hutto  farm  in  Nin¬ 
eveh  T.  P.,*  to  James  Porter  Forsythe 
an  1  bought  220  acres  of  land  of  Eiijah 
Redmond,  just  west  of  Cicero,  1  lam’d- 
■Kton  Co.,  Ind.*aniJ  movgd ^gjuit  April  2, 
f  1853  where  their  yotinge§t  daugter 
America  Ellen  was  born  ApriL9,  1858. 
They  lived  fliers  almost  eleven  years. 
*  Although  there  were  but  four  rooms 
f  in  the  house  it  was  quite  popular  as  a 
Country  Inn.'  It  sheltered  many  a 
weary  traveler  and  cattle  drovers  over 
night  and  whole  droves  of  cattle  were 
"  also  penned  up^  over  night  and  fed. 
As  that  old  house  stood  but  a  few 
rods  from  Cicero  creek  and  more  than 
once  has  the  writer  seen  large  droves 
of  sheep  and  cattle  forced  into  the 
stream  after  there  had  been  such  heavy 
rains  that  swept  the  bridges  away. 
There  was  a  drift  of  logs  and  brush 
perhaps  150  rods  below  where  a  part 
of  their  droves  would  become  entang¬ 
led  either  before  death  or  afterwards, 
which  was  never  taken  out,  the  scent 
that  not  only  us,  but  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  had 
to  endure.  Father  built  a  new  house  on 
the  hill  west  of  the  old  ,also  a  large  cow 
and  horse-barn  and  a  milk  house  and 
smoke-house  combined.  Several  years 
after  father  sold  this  farm  just*west  of 
Cicero,  Ind.,  on  June  15,  1890  every 
building  on  the  place  was  totaly  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  cyclone,  except  the  new 
house  which  was  unroofed  and  lifted 
lip  and  turned  around.  The  upstairs 
rooms  were  swept  clear  of  everything 
except  one  empty  stone  jar. 

I  should  state  here  that  father  was 
1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Home  Guards  at 
Cicero,  Ind.,  during  the  Civil  War, 
preparing  to  go  South  to  fight.  After 
the  first  company  of  soldiers  went 
l  South  the  Captain  of  the  Co.,  resigned 
and  stayed  at  home.  Father  became  the 


ville  north  only  one  trip  a  day  each 
way  cciuld  be  made  by  railread,  on  the 
Peru  and  Indianapolis,  railroad.  . 
v.  Ambrose  D.  Barnett  was  the  father 
of  13  children.  Eleven  of  them  lived 
to  be  grown.  Eight  of  the  eleven  taught 
school,. viz:  John,  George,  “Harry” 
Benjamin,  Henry  “Clint”  Mary  and 
Susan.  He  never  had  cause  to  grieve 
for  the  immoral  conduct  of  his  child¬ 
ren.  He  raised  six  sons,  5  lived  to  be 
over  70  years  old.  There  are  .  and  has 
been  quite  a  number  of  Ambrose  D. 
Barnett’s  descendants  that  have  taught 
school  besides  his  children.  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Barnett  Deakyne  of  Cicero.  Ind., 
daughter  of  George  T.  Barnett,  taught 
several  years.  , 

Dr.  John  Ambrose  Barnett  of  Boon- 
ville,  Mo.,  son  of  Harry  Barnett,  taught 
several  years  in  Johnson  Co.  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Barnett  had  seven  daughters 
and  two  granddaughters  who  taught 
school:  Mrs.  Id  B.  Crandell  and  daugh¬ 
ter  May  of  near  Mt.  Auburn,  Shelby 
Co.,  Mrs.  Dilla  B.  Hamilton,  of  India¬ 
napolis;  Mrs.  Deocia  B.  Lilliedale,  and 
daughter  Jaunita  Lilliedale  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  Myrtle  Barnett,  deceaed,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Pickerel  of  Trafalgar,  Ind..:  Mrs. 
Mamie  Nelson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Pitcher  of  Greenwood, 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Barnett  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters  that  taught  school 
as  follows;  Mrs.  Ella  J.  B.  Woods 
taught  nine  years,  Mrs.  Flora  B.  Pick¬ 
erel  taught  twenty-one  years;  Albert 
E.  Barnett  taught  two  years.  She  has 
one  granddaughter,  Miss  Vera  Mary 
Woods  who  has  taught  three  years 
and  is  now  preparing  to  graduate  from 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington. 
Ind.  Mrs.  Jennie  Forsyth  has  one 
daughter  Miss  Pearl  Barnett  Forsyth, 
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H^T'.  P*  ^  ^  ^ 

^  who  taught  school  several  years  before  Lucy  Barnett  was  born  Feb.  26,  1877 
she  entered  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  near  Nineveh,  Ind.  He  was  married  to 

Miss  Margaret  Barnett,  youngest  Christine*  Agnew,  Dec/ 23,  1911  in 

daughter  of  Dewit  C.  Barnett  of  Miss-;  Washington,  D.  C.  tie  was  a  Gcolo* 
i>uri  is  a  present,  school  teacher.  gi  strand  surveyor  for  Standard  Oil 

William  Harry  Barnett,  oldest  son  Co.,  at  time  of  his  death  from  tubcrcu* 
of  Ambrose  D.  and  Sophronia  Riggs  losis  Sept.  20,  1916  at  Brazil,  Ind. 
^Barnett,  was  born  Feb.  27,  1841,  north  They  had  two  girls,  Violet  Elizabeth, 

L of  Edinburg,  Ind.;  was  married  Sept,  born  Nov.  1912  and  Lucy.  FrancU, 
>15  1870  at  Maysyille,  Ohio,  to  Iiucjr  born  Jan.  20,  1916.  .  ••  ffi* 

Boyd  who  was  born  Jan-29,  1846,  Cov-'  '  "  Carl  Harry; ;  fourth  'son * « of  Harry 


ington,  Ky.;  “and  died  Feb.  14,  1906 

.  at  Irvington,  Ind.  H'e  died  June  30, 
1921  at' the- home  of  his  son  Rapheal 
near  Amity  Ind.' ^Buried  at  Nineveh, 
Ind.,  besid^his^-wife.  ,  To  them^.were 


and  Lucy  Barnett,  was  born  Mar.  6, 
1-881 .  Married  Jennie  Bess  McHatton, 
June,  17^  1908  at  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
They  have  "four  sons,  Carl  Worth, 
born  April  9,  1909;  Jean  Raul,  born| 
born  five  boys:  "Albert  Rapheal,' John  Nov.  8,  1910;  William  Robert,  born 

Sept.  26,  1912  and  Howard  Albert, 
born  June  14,  1920.  They  reside  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  Carl  is  a 
ful  minister  of  the  Christian  church, 
Chester  Boyd,  youngest  son  of  liar* 
ry  and  Lucy  Barnett,  was  born  Sep*. 
29,  1884,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1918  at  Riv¬ 
erton,  Wyoming  of  the  flvHpneutnonia, 
He  is  buried  at  Nineveh,  Ind.,  as  are 
also  his  father,  mother  and  Victor. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  ImUatiupolU 
Law  School. 

Benjamin  F.  Barnett,  second  son  **! 
A.  D.  and  Sophronia  R.  Barnett,  wm 
married  to  Mary  Ellen  Middleton  Am* 
gust  18th  1864.  She  was  born  Oct  j* 
1842  and  died  January  14,  1905.  To 
them  were  born  eleven  children  all  of 
whom  lived  to  be  grown.  I  heir  name* 
are  Ida  A.,  Cora.  Dilla,  Maggie  Dc*  I* 
Humbolt,  Myrtle,  Daisy,  Mamie.  Kate. 

Frank.  .  - 

-  Ida  A.  oldest  daughter  of  B,  1* 

Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  b<>fM  July  I, 
1865  in  Johnson  Co  She  wa*  married 
to  John  Wellington  Crandall  of  Endrr* 
lin,  N.  Dakota,  who  was  born  August 
29,  1862.  They  were  married  June  Jr*, 
1897  at  Butte,  Nebraska.  They  now 
live  in  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  mar  Mt.  Au¬ 
burn.  Their  children  are  as  follows; 
Lucilc,  horn  Aug,  11,  1898.  died  Aug. 
16,  1898;  Edward  B,  born  Dee.  28, 
1899  in  Endcrlin,  N.  Dakota;  Maty 
Myrtle  born  May  9,  1902  near  Nittcvah 
Ind.;  Hiram  Benjamin  born  June  12, 
1904;*  at  La  port  c,  Minn.;  .  and  John 


Ambrose,  Victor  Hugo,  Carl  Harry 
and  Chester ^6oyd.  Albert  Raphael, 
oldest  son  of  Harry  and  and  Lucy  Bar¬ 
nett,  was  born  Sept.  30,  1871  in  Nine¬ 
veh,  Ind.,  was  married  to  Katie  Hol¬ 
lenbeck,  June  17,  1903,  Port  Arthur, 
Canada.  She  died  Sept.  15,  1912  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Buried  in  Canada.  He 
was  married  to  Alta  May  .Fix,  March 
14,  1916,  Greenwood,  Ind.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  Clara  Margaret,  born  Jan. 
22,  1917.  Richard  Wallace  born  June 
29,  1919;  Robert  Boyd,  born  Jan.  4, 
1921.  They  reside  on  a  farm  near  Am¬ 
ity,  Ind.  John  Ambrose,  second  son  of 
Harry  and  Lucy  Barnett,  born  April 
7,  18/4,  married. Ruby  Hall,  March  31, 
1903.  She  was  born  Feb.  12,  1883  in 
Clark  Co.,  Ill.  They  have  nine  living 
children,  one  dead  viz — Harold  Rav, 
born  Dec.  20,  1903  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Jaunita,  born  April  14,  1905  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Lucile  B.  born 
June  13,  1907,  Martinsville,  Irid.;  Les¬ 
lie  Ambrose,  born  Dec.  15,  1909  in 
Rogers,  Ark.;  Elizabeth,  born"  Sept. 
4,  1911  and  died  Aug.  4,  1912  in  Rog¬ 
ers,  Arkansas;  John  Alfred,  born  Jan. 
9,  1914;  Victoria  Boyd,  born  Dec.  8, 
1915;  Ruby  Darline,  born  Dec.  10, 
1918;  and  Viola  Clementine  Barnett 
born  May  27,  1921.  The  last  four 
named  were  born  in  Booneville,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  where  the  family  resides  and  the 
father,  John  Ambrose  Barnett  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  doctor. 

Victor  Hugo,  third  son  of  Harry  and 
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ellington  Jr.,  born  Aug.  13,  1909 

near  Richmond  Virginia, 
j  Cora  second  daughter  of  B.  F.?  and 
Mary  Ellen  Barnett,  was1>orn  Aug.  2, 
1866,  married  William  E.  Musselman. 
They  have  no  children  and  reside  on 
a  farm  in  Scott  county.  Dilla,  third 
daughter  of  B.  F.  and  Mary,  Ellen 
Barnett  ’  was^  born  March  26,  1868. 

*She  was' married  to  Andrew  L^nam- 
ilton,  July  1/1895  at  Kansas  City. 
They  had  two  children;  John  Benja¬ 
min,  born  June  25,  1899,  and  Jennie 
Gail  born  Sept.  28,  1902  and  died  May" 
23,  1904  near  Nineveh,  Ind.  Mr.  Ham-" 
ilton  died  at  Salt  Lake  City, V1J tab,  Nov. 
20,  1903  and*  Was  buried  at  Ninevehip 
Ind.,  Dilla  Hamilton  and  son  John 
live  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of 
B.  F.  and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett,  was 
born  Dec.  16,  1869.  She  married  Erett 
Nay,  Aug.  28,  1899.  He  was  born  Jan. 
15,1870.  They  have  three  children 
Zelma  Nay,  only  daughter  of  Erett 
and  Maggie  Nay,  was  born  July  5, 
1890.  She  was  married  to  Homer 
Snepp,  of  Mt.  Auburn,  Shelby  Co., 
Ind.,  July  27,  1910.  He  was  born  May 
22,  1884.  They  have  2  children,  Leona, 
born  May  2,  1912;  Welbourne,  born 
Oct.  25,  1914. 

; ,  Travis  Nay,  oldest  son  of  Erett  and 
Maggie  Nay,  was  born,  Feb,  19,  1892; 
married  Ruth  Neible  in  1912.  She  was 
born  Jan.  28,  1894.  They  have  three 
children:  Naomi  born  Feb.  19,  1913; 
Raymond,  born  July  10,  1914  and  Ro¬ 
land  born  Sept.  12,  1921. 

Morean  Nay,  youngest  son  of 'Erett 
and  Maggie  Nay  was  born,  Nov.  14, 
1895,  married  Helena  Sheffler,  in 
1914.  They  have  two  children,  Paul, 
born  July  7,  1915;  Leland,  born  Oct. 
17,  1921.  Erett  and  Maggie  Nay  and 
all  their  children  reside  on  farms  near 
Mt.  Auburn  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.  * 

Deocia,  fifth  daughter,  of  B.  F.  and 
Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  bom,  Sept. 
12,  1871  in  Carroll,  Co.,  Indiana;  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  T.  Lilliedale,  April  22, 
1897  at  West  Superior,  Wisconsin.  He 
was  born  Jan.  24,  1873  at  Greenbush, 
Ill.  They  now  live  in  Akron,  Ohio. 


They  have  four  children  as  follows: 
Juanita  Oicia',  born  June  2,  1898  atSawv 
yer,  Minn.;  Graydon  ‘Edward,;  ‘born 
Dec.  3,  1900,  at;  Tajmaraclc,  Minn/  He 
married  Myrtle  Helms,  Dec.  22/  1921 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  She  was  "born 
Feb.  26,  1907  in  North  Carolina;/ 
Merwyn  Barnett,’  second  son  c>f  Ed-/ 
ward  and  Deocia  Lilliedale  was  born 
March  9,  1903  at  Laporte,  Minn. 

Garnett '  Violet,  youngest  daughter 
of  Deocia  and  Edward  Lilliedale,  born 
May  13,  1905  at  Shirley,  Indiana.  She 
was  married  May  16,  1923  to  Earl 
Daniel  Bosserman  Jr.  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Wilson  Humbolt,  oldest  son  of  B. 
F.  and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  born 
June  20,  1873,  married  ^Carrie  Halver¬ 
son  of  Montana  in  1898.  They  reside 
on  a  farm  in  Nineveh  township,  John¬ 
son  Co.,  Ind.  They  have  seven  child¬ 
ren,  viz — Benjamin  Joakin  born  Sept. 
1899,  married  Ruby  Wells,  April  18, 
1922.  They  live  in  Nineveh,  Ind.  They 
have  one  child  born  Feb.  12,  1923, 

named  Elnore  Marie.  ' 

Elfel,  born  Feb.  1900,  Married  Hester 
W  h  i  t  e  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  they  reside.  They  have  one  son. 

Alice  Marie,  Eldra,  Elizabeth,  Cath¬ 
erine  and  Frank  William  are  all  at 
home  with  their  parents.  Myrtle  Vio¬ 
let,  sixth  daugter  of  B.  F.  and  Mary 
Ellen  Barnett  was  born  March  31, 
T875  in  Nineveh  township,  Johnson 
Co.,  Ind.  and  died  April  11,  1904  at 
her  father’s  home.  Buried  at  Nineveh, 
Ind.  She  was  a  public  scool  teacher, 
having  taught  in  Indiana,  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  She  was  to  have 
been  married  to  James  Stitts  of  Illin¬ 
ois  in  May  of  1904  but,  was  stricken 
down  by  measles  followed  by  pneumon¬ 
ia,  thus  a  sweet  life  was  ended. 

Daisy  E.  seventh  daughter  of  B.  F. 
and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  born  near 
Nineveh,  Ind,  Ind.,  July  30,  1877.  She 
was  married  to  Otto  L.  Pickerel,  Dec. 
26,  1900  at  Nineveh,  Ind.  He  was  born 
near  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  May  8,  1872.  To 
them  were  born  two  children ;  Clarissa 
Faye,  born  Feb.  5,  1907  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.;  George  Franklin,  born  Oct. 
7,  1909.  They  reside  in  Trafalgar  where 
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AND  HISTORY  OF 

Mr.  Pickerel  is  a  carpenter  and  gener¬ 
al  mechanic. 

Mamie  Sophronia,  eighth  daughter 
;of  B.  F.  and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was 
*'born  near  Nineveh,  Johnson'  Co-,  Tnd., 
June  6,  1879.  She  was  married  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Nelson  of  Tamarack,  Minn.,  May 
7,  1901  at  Duluth,  Minn..  H!e  was  born 
May  18,  J§79  in  Grimstead,  Norway. 
They" have  two  children,  Myrtle  Bar- 
nett,  born  May  13,  1904  near  Edinburg, 
Ind.;  Orvis  Marcus,  born  March  18, 

.  1907  at  Tamarack,  Minn.yThey  *  now 
live  at  5037  WashburnfAve;',  So:  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  where  Mjr.  Nelson  is 
with  a  real  estate  firm,  selling  farnF 
lands  and  summer  homes  on  the 
lakesyv  '  ^  v  > 

Katherine,  .ninth  daughter  of  B.  F. 
and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  born  May 
11,  1881  near  Nineveh,  Ind.,  married 
Otis  Pitcher,  Aug.  15,  1900.  He  w*as 
born  Jan..  16,  1876.  They  have  five  chil¬ 
dren,  viz — Arlington  Edgar,  born  Dec. 


BARNETT  FAMILY  _ ft 

2,  1901 ;  Carrol  Otto  Pitcher  born  May  ' 
8,  1904;  Lorene  Jean,  born  May  15; 
1909;  Lena  Catherine,  born  March  25, 
1914  and  Hazel  Marie,  born  April  JO, 
1917.  They  reside  in:  Greenwodd,  Ind. 

Frank,  youngest^son  and/child  of  B. 
F.  and  Mary  Ellen  Barnett  was  born— 
married  Myrtle  Cobb  of 'Nineveh  in 
..  March  1905.: They,  now  reside  in  Scott  . 
County  near  Scottsburg  b'ri'  a  farm.  He 
is  a  chickerr  fancier  and  farmer.  B.  F. 
Barnett  was  married  the  second  time 
to  Mrs.  Tillie  Heiny^Crull  of^Nobles- 
viltef  Indian ;  Fel>.  4,  1 90S.  'She  was 
born  April  24,  1852.  They  reside  on 
the  old  home  farm  in  Nineveh  town- 
ship,  Johnson  Co.  Ind. 

Martha  J.  oldest  daughter  of  A.  D. 
and  Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett  was  born 
Oct.  31,  1843  in  Blue  River  T.  P.,  and 
died  July  24,  18  -7  of  scarlet  fever.  She 
was  buried  in  the  Freeman  graveyard 
on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek. 


GEORGE  W.  AND  MARY  A.  BARNETT 


Mary  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Am¬ 
brose  D.  and  Sophronia  Riggs  Bar¬ 
nett,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1845  north  of 
Edinburg,  Ind.,  married  George  W. 
Barnett  March  12,  1872  at  her  father’s 
home  in  Nineveh  T.  P.  George  W. 
Barnett  was  born  Dec.  24,.  1843  near 
Edinburg.  To  them  were  born  two  sons 


and  three  daughters.  Ella  Jane,  oldest 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mary  A. 
Barnett,  was  born  Dec.  19,  1872,  mar¬ 
ried  Claude  Woods,  May  10,  1899.  He 
was  born  Dec.  24,  1868.  They  reside 
near  Samaria,  Ind.  They  have  three 
sons  and  on^  daughter,  viz — Vera 
Mary,  born  July  12,  1900;  Verle  Bar- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  BARNETT 
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EDMUND  C.  BARNETT 


FLORA  ARNETT  PICKEREL 


ELLA  J.  WOODS 


nett,  born  March  6,  1903 ;  Donn  Car¬ 
men,  born  July  9,  1905  and  Howard 
Moninger,  born  Aug.  18,  1911. 

Edmund  Clinton  oldest  son  of  George 
W.  and  Mary  A.  Barnett,  was  born 
Jan. .-3,  1875;  married  Miss  Audrey  M. 
Holman,  Sept.  9,  1906. 'She  was  born 
Sept.  21,  1880.  To  them  were  born  two 
daughters  and  three  sons ;  Mary  Doris, 
born  May  5,  1907;  James  Clinton,  born 
Nov.  10,  1908;  Edna  Claire,  born  Oct. 
2,  1910;  George  Benton,  born  Aug.  19. 
1912;  Lowell  Deane,  born  March  24, 
1917  and  died  March  8,  1918  at  Bar- 
gersville,  Ind. 

Edmund  C.  died  Oct.  23,  1917  at  the 
Glockner  Sanitarium  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs.  His  wife,  Audrey  M.  died 
Eeb.  18,  1920  of  influenza,  pneumonia, 
at  her  home  near  Stotts  Creek,  north 
of  Trafalgar,  Ind.  Both  husband  and 
wife  and  their  infant  son  are  buried  in 
the  First  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery. 

>  Flora  Alice,  second  daughter  of 
George  W.  and  Mary  A.  Barnett,  was 
born  May  10,  1877  and  married  Ora  E. 


Pickerel,  Jan.  18,  1917.  He  was  born 
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JESSIE  ISADORA  BARNETT 


ALBERT  EMORY  BARNETT 


April  26,  1884.  They  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  viz — Ralph  Emory, 
born  April  13,  1909;  Helen  Louise, 
born  Oct.  1,  1911;  Lucy  Maris,  born 
Feb.  27,  1914;  William  Layton,  born 
May  21,  1919.  They  reside .  near 
Needham,  Ind. 

Jessie  Isadora,  youngest  daughter 
of  George  W.  and  Mary  A.  Barnett, 
was  bom  July  9,  1888  in  Nineveh  T. 
P.  and  resides  with  her  parents  on  their 
home  farm  about  2  1-2  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  where  they 
have  lived  for  over  32  years. 

Susan  A.  Barnett,  third  daughter  of 
A.  D.  and  Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett, 
was  born  Jan.  27,  1847  in  Johnson  Co., 


Ind.,  and  died  June  17,  1864  of  spotted 
fever.  She  was  never  married.  She  is 
buried  in  the  Riggs  family  graveyard 
beside  her  father  and  mother. 

Henry  Clay  Barnett,  third  son.  of  A. 
1>.  and  Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Co.  Ind.,  Dec.  12, 
1848  and  was  married  to  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  Tucker,  April  25,  1872.  To  them 
were  born  seven  children,  viz — 

Minnie  May,  their  oldest  daughter 
who  married  Fred  Roger  Owens  June 
19,  190L  They  have  two  sons,  John 
Henry  born  April  9,  1902  and  Roger 
burn  Dec.  1907.  They  live  in  Frank¬ 
lin  where  Mr.  Owens  is  an  attorney. 
Georgia  June  second  daughter  of  H. 
C.  and  Mary  C.  Barnett  was  married 
to  Mr.  Albert  Ripley  Palmer,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  Aug.  20,  1903.  I'hcy  reside  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.  Robert  Emmett  oldest  son 
of  II.  C.  and  Mary  C.  Barnett  who 
married  Della  Hayes  and  lives  on  a 
farm  near  Amity,  Ind.  lie  is  veterinary 
Oral,  youngest  son  of  H.  C.  and  Mary 
C.  Barnett,  married  Miss  Pansy  Mat¬ 
thews,  of  Franklin  where  they  reside, 
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_jrT  1  30,  1870,  They  have  one  son, 
,awrjnce’  Alden'  -.bom  Oct:f  1,1919. 
*hey "reside  about  1  1-2  miles  .  south¬ 
east  of  Trafalgar.  • 

£  Albert  Emory;  ^youngest  son  of 
George  W.  and  Mary  A.  Barnett,  was 
born  Aug.  15,  1881,  married  Miss  Lucy 
E-  Ypunt,  Dec.  24,  1907.  She]Jvas  born 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  BARNETT 
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He  is  a  lawyer,  in  firm  of  Miller,  Bar¬ 
nett  and  Barnett.  They  have  one  son 
Stanley  Matttews,  born  Jan.  26, 
1923.  Elzabeth  Jane  third  daughter 
of  H.  C.  and  Mary  C.  Barnett  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  John  Wesley  Coons  in 
Aug.  1908.  They  now  live  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.  ;  /  u . 

Marjorie  aifd  .Marie,  twin  daughters 
of  H.  C.  and  Mary  C.  Barnett  were 
born  Aug.  14,  1888.  Marjorie,  died 
i  Jan.  7,  1906  of  tuberculosis,  and  her 
grieving  twin  Marie,  followed  her  in 
death,  March  2,  1908,  of  tuberculosis. 
Both  are  buried  in  Greenlawn  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Franklin. 

Henry  C.  Barnett  is  a  lawyer  in 
Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  resides. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Barnett  fourth  son 
of  A.  D.  and  Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett, 
was  born  June  19,  1850  in  Johnson, 
Co.,  Ind.  He  married  Miss  Ida  Flora 
Burney,  Nov.  3,  1886  near  Peculiar, 
Mo.  To  them  were  born  five  children, 
viz — 

Dudley  Burney  oldest  son  of  D.  C. 
and  Ida  Barnett  was  born  Aug.  25, 
1887;  was  married  Mar.  21,  1909  to 
Miss  Goldie  Oriole  Bruce  who  died  Dec 
25,  1921.  To  them  were  born  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Henry  Clinton,  born  May  31, 
1910  and  May  me  Pearl,  born  May  28, 
1916.  Burney  and  children  reside  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Clinton,  second  son  of  D.  C. 
and  Ida  Barnett  was  born  July  26, 
1889;  died  Dec.  1,  1910.  Buried  in  Har- 
risonville,  Mo. 

Mary  Edith,  oldest  daughter  of  D. 
C.  and  Ida  Barnett  was  bom  March 
12,  1893,  married  Mr.  Roy  John  Den¬ 
ham,  March  25,  1916.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mary  Doris  Denham,  born 
Feb.  18,  1917.  They  reside  in  Harrison - 
ville,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Denham  is  a 
r  mail  carrier. 

Henry  Leonard,  youngest  son  of  D. 
C.  and  Ida  Barnett  was  born  March 
3d  1895  and  di'd  July  26,  1899.  Bur¬ 
ied  in  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Margaret  Elizabeth,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  D.  C.  and  Ida  Barnett  was  born 
July  17,  1902.  She  resides  with  her  par¬ 
ents.  She  is  a  school  teacher. 


Lucy  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  A.  D. 
and  Sophronia  Riggs  Barnett  was  born 
in  Johnson  Co.,  Ind.,  May  7,  1852,  on 
the  David  Hutto  farm  in  Nineveh  T. 
P.  She  was  married  to  AndreW  Jack- 
son  Forsyth,  in  the  Christian  church 
at  Nineveh  Sept.  16,  1868.  He  was 
born  April  23,  1846  and  died  July  31, 
1913  at  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  where 
they  then  lived.  To  them  were  born 
eight  children,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  the  oldest  and  youngest 
sons  died  in  infancy. 

Earl  Commodore,  died  June  27, 
1869. 

Stella  A.  oldest  daugter  of  A.  J.  and 
Lucy.  Jane  Forsyth  was  born  Aug.  7, 
1870  and  died  Sept.  2,  1889  of  consump¬ 
tion  at  Nineveh,  Ind.,  where  she  is 
buried. 

C.  Gratz,  second  son  of  A.  J.  and 
Lucy  Jane  Forsyth  was  born  July  31, 
1872  died  Aug.  15,  T 883  Buried  in 
Nineveh.  .* 

Lura  Edna,  second  daughter  of  A. 
J.  and  Lucy  Jane  Forsyth  was  born 
May  25,  1875  in  Nineveh  T.  P.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Clement  L.  Fix, 
Oct.  14,  1905  at  her  fathers  home  in 
Nineveh,  Ind.  They  have  had  five 
children  as  follows,  Elinor  Fix,  born 
June  7,  1906,  died  June  11,  1906. 

Philip  Forsyth  Fix  bom  June  25, 
1908. 

Georgiana  Alice  Fix  born  Jan.  15, 
1911 ;  Gordon  Forsyth  Fix,  born  March 
25,  1913  and  Jane  Pearl  Fix  born  June 
7,  1917.  They  reside  on  a  farm  near 
Mooresville,  Ind.  Mr.  Fix  is  a  school 
teacher. 

Pearl  Barnett  Forsyth,  third  daugh¬ 
ter, of  A.  J.  and  Lucy  J.  Forsyth,  was 
born  Sept.  15,  1880  in  Nineveh  T.  P. 
She  is  a  worker  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
having  been  stationed  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  states  now  has  her  home  with 
her  mother,  Jennie  Forsyth,  in  Irving¬ 
ton,  a  suburb  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Tessie,  fourth  daughter  of  A.  J.  and 
Lucy  J.  Forsyth  was  born  in  1882  died 
April  29,  1887.  Buried  at  Nineveh. 

Haidee  Alice,  fifth  daughter  of  A.  J. 
and  Lucy  J.  Forsyth  was  born  June 
20,  1889,  in  Nineveh,  Ind.;  was  mar- 
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fiecl  to  Rev.  Carl  Alonzo  Burkhardt  of 
Tipton,  Ind.;  June  20,  1914.  They  have 
four  children  as  follows,  \ 

Annajane,  born  May  25,  1916;  in 
Franklin,  Ind.,  Myrtle  Constance,  born 
Oct.  13,  1917  in  Franklin,  Ind.  Bessie 
Blythe,  born  Sept.  23,  1919  in  Platts- 
burg,  Mo.;  Carl  Alonzo  Jr.*  bom  Feb. 
12,  1922  in  Plattsburg,  Mo.  They  now 
reside  in  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  where  Mr. 
Burkhardt  is  minister  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church. 

America  Ellen,  youngest  daughter 
of  Ambrose  D.  and  Sopronia  Riggs 
Barnett,  was  born  April  9th,  1858  near 
Cicero,  Ind.  She  was  married  to  Ab- 
solam  D.  Ralston,  March  30,  1877,  in 
Nineveh,  Ind.  He  died  Feb.  18,  1908, 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  buried  at  Nineveh, 
Ind.  To  them  were  born  six  children, 
Maud,  Horace,  Bertha,  Charles,  Ro¬ 
bert  and  May. 

Maud  Ralston,  oldest  daughter  of 
America  and  Absolam  Ralston,  was 
born  Jan.  14,  1878,  in  Tipton,  Ind.,  and 
died  Feb.  16,  1878. 

Horace  Vance  Ralston,  oldest  son  of 
America  and  Absolam  Ralston,  born 
June  15,  1880;  was  married  to  Cora 
Cottam,  April  30,  1902  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  To  them  were  born  four  children: 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  May  7th,  1903  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Mary  Ida,  June  3, 
1906,  Terre  Haute,  Horace  Vance  Jr., 
May  13,  1908,  in  Mattoon,  Illinois; 
Jane  Ellen  Aug.  10,  1910,  Miattoon,  Ill¬ 
inois.  ’ 
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18, 1917,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Charles  is 
employed  by  the  /Terre  Haute  Tri¬ 
bune,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Robert  A.  Ralston,  third  son  of  A.  E. 
Ralston,  born  Feb.  15,  1888,  in  Nine- 
vah,  Ind.,  died  Oct.  10,  1889. 

Eulela  Mae  Ralston,  youngest 
daughter  of  America  E.  and  Absolam 
D.  Ralston,  was  born  Aug.  17,  1893, 
at  Terre  Haute  Ind.  Married  Oran 
R.  Gutherie- July  31,1914,  at  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

They  have  two  girls,  Virginia  Ellen 
Guthrie,  born  Dec.  9,  1917,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  Lois  Jane  Guthrie,  born 
March  8,  1921.  Oran  Guthrie  is 

Specialty  Salesman  for  Kingan  &  Co. 
America  E.  Ralston  resides  With  her 
daughter,  May  Guthrie  at  Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Ambrose  D.  Barnett  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He 
was  a  pioneer  office  holder  and  often 
pleaded  law.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  never  lost  a  case.  He  never 
went  to  school  but  three  months,  yet 
he  became  a  good  scholar  and  was  well 
versed  in  law  politics  and  the  Bible. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  a  commission 
given  him  by  Governor  James  Whit¬ 
comb  (deceased)  of  Ind.,  in  1845,  while 
living  in  Blue  River  T.  P.  Johnson 
Co.,  Ind. 

c, 

JAMES  WHITCOMB 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Tn  all  who  shall  see  these  Presents 


Cora  Ralston,  wife  of  Horace  V. 
Ralston,  Sr.,  died  Dec.  12,  1918  of 
influenza.  He  resides  in  Mattoon  with 
his  four  children;  has  been  city  sales¬ 
man  for  Hillman  &  Co.,  fot  fifteen 
years. 

Bertha  Jane  Ralston,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amierica  and  Absolam  Ralston, 
born  Sept.  26,  1882  in  Johnson  county, 
Ind.  Died  Jan.  6,  1889. 

Charles  Dudley,  second  son  of 
America  E.  and  Absolam  D.  Ralston, 
born  Feb.  15,  1885,  at  Nineveh,  Ind.; 
married  Elizabeth  Oster,  Nov.  15, 
1915  at  New  York  City.  They  have  one 
child,  Mary  Ellen  Ralston,  born  Sept. 


— Greetings:  Whereas,  It  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  to  me  by  the  proper  authority  that 
AMBROSE  BARNETT  is  elected  to 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Johnson,  Ind.  I 
Wherefore  know  ye,  That  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  I  do  hereby  commis¬ 
sion  him,  the  said  AMBROSE  BAR¬ 
NETT  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Johnson,  Aforesaid — for  the 
term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the 
fourth  day  of  December  next. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  cause  to  be  ai- 
fixed  the  seal  of  the  State,  at  Indiana- 
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polis,  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five,  the  twenty- 
ninth  years  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  the  sixty-ninth. 

By  the  Governor,  Jas-  Whitcomb 
John  A.  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
State. 

Following  is  A.  D.  Barnett’s  oath  of 
Office : 

On  the  3th  day  of  January  A.  D. 
1846,  come  personally  the  within  named 
and  commissioned  Ambrose  Barnett. 
Before  me,  Isaac  Jones,  Clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Johnson  County,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  took  and  sub¬ 
scribed  the  following  oath — viz., 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  sup¬ 
port  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that  I  will  faith 
fully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  according  to 
best  of  my  ability. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  the  date 
above  written 

Isaac  Jones,  Clk.,  I.  C.  C. 

After  living  over  eleven  years  at  Ci¬ 
cero,  Ind.,  and  finding  that  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  chills  and  fever  that 
never  failed  to  prostrate  him  as  well 
as  his  family  every  fall,  Ambrose  D. 
Barnett  sold  his  Cicero  land,  and  on 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1864,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Johnson  County  and  bought  the 
Riggs  farm  in  Nineveh  T.  P.,  which 
he  kept  until  his  death.  He  was  again 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Com¬ 
missioned  by  Gov.  Morton  as  follows: 

OLIVER  P.  MORTON, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 
Greeting: 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  certified  to 
me  by  the  proper  authority  that  Am¬ 
brose  Barnett  is  elected  to  the  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Johnson  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana. 

THEREFORE  KNOW  YE,  That 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  State  aforesaid,  I  do  hereby  com¬ 
mission  the  said  Ambrose  Barnett, 


Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  te  21st  day  of  April  A.  D.,  1865. 

Following  is  A.  D.  Barnett's  oath 
of  office: — 

State  of  Indiana, 

✓  Johnson  County  I,  Ambrose  Bar¬ 
nett,  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  hon¬ 
estly  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Nineveh  T. 
P.,  according  to  law,  so  help  me  God. 

AMBROSE  D.  BARNETT 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  1st  day  of  May  1865. 

Edwd.  Newt  Woolen,  N.  P.  J.  C. 

In  1867  he  bought  a  grist  and  flour 
mill,  also  a  residence  in  Nineveh.  Here 
he  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Nineveh  T.  P.,  by  Frederick  S. 
Staff,  March  26,  1885,  which  office  he 
held  until  death. 


Ambrose  Dudley  Barnett  father  of 
the  above  named  children  and  grand¬ 
children  died  May  20,  1885  of  catarrh  of 
head,  nine  of  the  thirteen  cildren  survi¬ 
ved  his  death.  Ambrose  D.  Barnett  was 
strictly  temperate ;  never  used  profane 
language.  He  had  embraced  the  Uni- 
versalist  doctrine,  but  denounced  it 
on  his  death-bed.  He  said  he  had  made 
a  mistake  and  had  much  to  regret,  but 
said  he  had  seen  his  future  home  and 
was  going  where  all  was  joy  and  he 
would  have  no  more  trouble.  He  said, 
“The  nearer  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
go  the  better  satisfied  I  am  to  go” ; 
I  do  not  suffer  pain”.  He  closed  his 
eyes  in  death  with  a  smile  on  his  lips 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Riggs 
graveyard.  His  wite  bophronia  Riggs 
Barnett  survived  him  26  years  5  months 
and  25  days.  She  died  of  complications 
of  old  age  at  the  age  of  94  yrs.  9  mo. 
and  22  days,  at  the  home  of  her  young¬ 
est  daughter,  Mrs.  America  E.  Ral¬ 
ston  in  Irvington.  She  was  buried  by 
his  side  in  the  Riggs  graveyard.  She 
died  Nov.  15,  1911. 

His  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kist- 
ler  is  now  89  years  old  and  lives  with 
her  granddaughter  Mrs.  George  Modes 
in  Cicero,  Ind. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTE-— Through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  this  page  was  left  out  at  the 
time  this  book  was  made  up,  therefore, 
it  has  been  put  in  this  position  in  the  book 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Barnett. 


As  we  have  stated  before,  John  1*. 
Barnett  w:as  a  minister  and  as  we  were 
looking  his  old  papers  over  we  found 
the  following  song,  composed  by  John 
P.  Barnett,  March  17,  1822,  in  Nich¬ 
olas  County,  Ky.,  (after  having  some 
trouble  among  his  church  members  and 
he  was  preparing  to  come  to  Indiana.) 
In  grandfather’s  own  hand  writing,  was 
the  following,  written  almost  as  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  as  printing,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  no  doubt  was  a  very 
popular  song  years  ago,  when  peo¬ 
ple  believed  in  eternal  punisment  and 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  standing 
open  at  almost  every  corner  ready  to 
catch  any  one  that  did  not  wear  a 
long  face,  especially  on  Sunday. 
Many  of  the  old  songs  were  filled 
with  threats  of  the  future  and  hell  fire : 

“AN  APPROPRIATE  HYMN  IN  LONG 
‘METRE’  ” 

Farewell  to  all  I  leave  behind, 

W,ho  once  appeared  both  true  and  kind. 

But  now  from  Christ  have  turned  their  face 
And  treated  him  with  such  disgrace. 

Oh!  many  the  loves  they  have  sought, 
And  all  their  search  has  been  for  naught. 
If  they  pursue  their  journey  well, 

Their  souls  will  surely  land  in  hell, 

They  once  professed  to  serve  the  Lord, 

And  often  met  to  hear  his  word; 

But  now  in  them  His  word’s  no  place; 
From  Christ  they  now  have  turned  their 
face. 

They  follow  after  anti-Christ, 

And  run  with  haste  to  his  device. 

And  jest,  and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  play. 

And  thus  run  on  in  their  old  way. 

But  now,  poor  souls,  a  warning  take. 

And  all  your  sinful  ways  forsake. 

Lest  God  in  wrath  to  you  shall  swear, 

And  you  will  fall  in  keen  despair 
Oh!  then  in  judgment  you  must  stand, 

And  fell  the  vengeance  of  His  hand; 

And  call  for  rocks  and  hills  to  come, 

To  hide  you  from  your  awful  doom. 

But  Oh,  my  friends,  in  vain  you’ll  cry, 

To  God  enthroned  in  maiesty: 

The  rocks  shall  melt  and  earth  will  quake 
And  drop  near  his  judgment  seat, 

His  foes  he’ll  trample  under  feet; 


“Ye  cursed,”  depart  from  me  to  dwell, 
Among  the  devils  now  in  hell. 

But  to  his  children  he  will  say, 

Come  reign  with  me  in  endless  day. 

I  have  inheritance  divine, 

Prepared  alone  for  them  that’s  mine. 

John  P.  Barnett. 

Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  March  17,  1822. 

John  Perry  Barnett  lived  to  see  all 
his  children  grown,  Ambrose  being 
the  youngest,  was  19  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  all 
were  married  excelpt  Ambrose.  John 
P.  Barnett  died  September  28,  1828, 
from  milk  sickness.  He  left  his  de¬ 
voted  wife  in  care  of  their  son,  Am¬ 
brose,  who  was  convalescing  from  the 
same  sickness  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Bine  River  township.  Though  father 
lived  to  be  75  years  of  age,  he  many 
times  said,  “I  have  never  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  that  dreadful  disease,  but 
oftimes  feel  the  effects  of  milk  sick¬ 
ness.”  It  must  be  rememfoered  that 
in  those  pioneer  days  all  trouble  among 
church  members,  had  to  be  settled  by 
the  preacher.  He  was  both  judge  and 
jury.  , 

JOHN  P.  BARNETT’S  WILL 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

P  John  P.  Barnett,  senior,  of  John¬ 
son  County,  and  State  of  Indiana,  be¬ 
ing  old  and  infirm  in  body,  but  sound 
in  memory,  and  knowing  that  all  men 
must  die,  and  in  order  to  settle  my 
worldly  concerns,  I  do  this  day  decree 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  the  fol-* 
lowing  form  : 

1st.  After  my  debts  and  funeral 
expenses  are  paid,  I  give  my  son, 
James  Barnett,  one  dollar. 

2nd.  [  give  my  son,  William  Bar¬ 
nett,  one  dollar. 

3rd.  I  give  my  son,  Spencer  Bar¬ 
nett.  one  dollar. 

4th.  I  give  my  son,  George  Bar¬ 
nett,  one  dollar. 

5th.  I  give  my  daughter,  Lucy 
Townsend,  late  Lucy  Barnett,  one 
dollar. 

6th.  I  give  my  son,  Thomas  Bar¬ 
nett,  one  dollar. 

7th.  I  give  my  son,  John  Barnett, 
Jr.,  one  dollar. 
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All  the  above  have  received  their 
full  portion  of  my  real  and  personal 
estate.. 

I  give  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Record,  late  Elizabeth  Ann  Barnett, 
one  bed  with  all  its  equiment,  that  she 
has  had. 

I  give  my  son,  Ambrose  Barnett, 
one  bed  with  all  its  equipment.  I 
also  give  the  above  Ambrose  Barnett 
a  mare  colt.  I  also  give  my  daughter. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Record,  forty  acres  of 
land,  it  lying  and  being  the  north  end 
of  the  southwest  half-quarter  section, 
twenty-two,  township  eleven  or  range 
five  in  the  district  of  Brookville,  to 
her  and  her  heirs,  and  assigns  forever, 
and  is  at  her  own  disposal  from  the 
date  of  the  within,  independent  of  all 
rights,  titles  and  claims,  whatever. 

I  give  my  son,  Ambrose  Barnett, 
forty  acres  of  land  in  the  south  end 
of  the  southwest  quarter  section  twen¬ 
ty-two,  township  eleven  or  range  five 
in  the  district  of  Brookville,  after  the 
decease  of  myself  and  wife,  Elizabeth 
Barnett,  late  Elizabeth  Self,  to  him, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  rights,  titles  and  claims 
of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be. 


And  after  the  decease  of  myself  and 
my  wife,  Elizabeth  Barnett,  then  all 
mv  personal  estate  is  equally  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  above  Elizabeth 
and  the  above  Ambrose;  and  I  do  ap¬ 
point  my  son-in-law,  Laban  Record, 
and  my  son,  Ambrose  Barnett,  to  take 
this,  my  last  will  and  have  it  proven 
in  court  after  my  decease. 

Whereas  unto  myself  and  wife  do 
set  our  hands  and  seals  this  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  1827. 

John  P.  Marnet,  Sen.  '  (Seal) 
Her 

Elizabeth  (X)  Barnett  (Seal) 
Mark 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  us. 

Witnesses:  William  Freeman,  David 
Baird,  Zacariah  Wooley,  Samuel 
Wooley. 

X.  B.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
my  son,  Ambrose  Barnett,  has  a  colt 
and  hogs  and  one  sheep  his  own 
property. 

W  itness  my  hand  and  seal, 

John  P.  Barnett  (Seal) 

Witness  to  last:  William  Freeman, 
David  Baird,  Zacariah  Wooley,  Sam¬ 
uel  Wooley. 
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Three  boys  and  three  girls  of  his 
last  family  are  living,  viz:  Benjamin 
of  near  Trafalgar*'  Henry  of  Franklin, 
Clint  of  Harrisonville  Mo.,  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nie  Forsyth  and  America  E.  Ralston 
of  Irvington,  and  Mr«-  Mary  A  Bar¬ 
nett  of  near  Trafalgar,  Ind.  Harry 
Barnett,  their  oldest  son  died  June  30, 
1921,  at  the  age  of  80  yrs.,  4  months 
and  3  days. 

The  Barnetts  are  generally  men  and 
women  of  great  firmness  and  it  seems 


if  they  once  decide  the  die  is  cast  and 
they  are  true  to  their  trust  in  anything. 
They  arc  people  who  can  be  relied  on 
one  way  or  the  other ;  they  are  not  de¬ 
ceitful,  but  to  the  mark,  and  the  real 
Barnett  knows  but  little  about  other 
people’s  business — have  all  they  can 
do  to  attend  to  their  own — and  do  not 
confide  their  personal  affairs  to  others, 
neither  ask  nor  give  much  advice. 

MARY  A.  BARNETT 
Trafalgar,  Indiana.  1923. 


POETICAL  SELECTIONS 


EDINBURG 

On  the  reception  of  a  Calendar  from 
the  Editor  of  The  Edinburg  Courier. 
Jan.  1,  1888.  When  in  the  course  of 
human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  of  your  patrons  (at  a  late  hour), 
to  congratulate  you  Mr.  Editor  upon 
the  beauty,  simplicity  and  neatness  of 
The  Courier’s  Annual  calendar  for 
1888.  As  the  old  year  has  passed  away, 
and  the  new  has  come,  again  we  change 
the  final  date  from  1887  to  1888.  Noth¬ 
ing  being  more  necessary  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  progressive  people  of  old 
Johnson  Co.,  than  a  new  annual  calen¬ 
dar.  And,  as  we  have  heretofore  suf¬ 
fered  procrastination,  the  thief  of  time, 
to  steal  away  our  earlier  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a  copy  of  the 
same.  We  now  embrace  the  flying  mo¬ 
ments  to  tell  you  how  surprised  and 
overjoyed,  we  were  to  receive  such  a 
useful  article  as  a  present.  And  as  it 
came  as  a  New  Years  Gift,  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  it  will  be  hung  on  the  wall  of 
our  cottage;  so  that  when  the  soft  mel¬ 
low  light  shines  on  its  brilliant  pages 
of  advertisements  it  will  remind  us 
that — , 

Edinburg  is  the  place, 

Where  business  is  done  with  grace, 


The  first  is  a  drygoods  store,  you 
know 

If  you  have  the  cash  that’s  where 
to  go. 

The  next  is  Mrs.  Williams,  you  see, 

Who  deals  in  clocks  and  jewelry 
If  for  drugs  you  are  in  a  pinch 

Call  on  Moffett  Bros.,  Mutz  ami 
Lynch. 

For  anything  in  the  grocery  line. 

Cross  the  street  to  Valentine ; 

For  coffee,  sugar  or  peanuts, 

Cross  again  to  G.  A.  Mutz. 

We  forgot  to  mention  it  before 

That  right  in  there  is  Bipps  new 
store 

The  last  on  that  street  is  Jennie’s 
shop. 

Don’t  pass  that  way,  unless  you  stop. 

Mary  A.  Barnett, 
January  17,  1888. 


TESSIE— A  BOUQUET 

When  sweet  little  Tessie  was  laid  to  rest, 
A  smile  on  her  features  did  phvy. 

One  little  hand  laid  on  her  breast, 

While  the  other  held  a  bouquet. 

1  thought  of  the  time  when  she  said, 
’Twus  the  last  I  e’er  heard  her  say, 

As  she  lifted  her  hat  to  her  head, 
“Mamma,  where  is  my  bouquet?” 
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I  can't  forget  the  cloud  that  came  o’er. 
Her  beautiful  face  that  day. 

She  cast  her  eye  upon  the  floor, 

W!hen  she  heard  she  had  no  bouquet. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  smiled. 

As  in  her  little  white  coffin  she  lay, — 
For  she  is  transferred  from  a  child, 

Vo  Jesus,  for  Heaven’s  bouquet. 


HOME  COMING 

Home  Corning  and  Fall  Festival  of 
September,  1922,  at  Ciicero,  Ind.  put  to 
verse  by  Mrs.  America  E.  Ralston  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  She  has  written 
tvvp  poems ;  one  in  regard  to  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  her  invitation,  the  other 
in  conclusion :  * 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  YOUR 
INVITATION 
Sept.  1922. 

So  there’s  going  to  be  a  home  coming. 

Of  the  old  girls  and  boys. 

An’  you  asked  me  to  be  with  you, 

To  help  make  a  noise. 

Lan’  Sakes !  how  your  invitation  took 
me 

Back  to  dreamy  days  gone  by, 

When  the  creek  was  enticing, 

* 

And  the  fish  was  acting  shy. 

On  a  plank  from  the  old  mill, 

All  the  kids  did  sail  and  row ; 

And  thought  the  New  Jerusalem 
Wasn’t  far  from  Cicero. 

I’ll  be  there  if  tinfe  lasts, 

And  the  sky  is  clear,  aglow ; 

I’ll  meet  you  on  the  corner. 

Some  place  in  Cicero. 


CONCLUSION 

I  said,  “I’d  come”;  and  conic  I  did, 
An’  mighty  glad  I’m  here; 

But  law!  I  never  thought  to  find 
Such  welcome,  an’  such  cheer. 


I  simply  thought  I’d  drop  right  in 
’Thout  making  any  noise, 

An’  circulate  around  a  bit, 

And  meet  old  girls  and  boys. 

Why  goodness  sakes!  It  seems  just 

like 

The  hull  town’s  open  wide. 

To  say,  “Yes,  Welcome  boys,  and  girls 
To  where  you  use  to  bide.” 

We’ve  looked  around  the  old  town 
some, 

We’ve  grasped  our  old  chums 
hands ; 

We’ve  talked  to  Ben,  Jane  and  ‘Jeems’, 
About  old  happy  times. 

We’ve  straightened  out  old  troubles, 
And  explained  old  time  jokes, 

That  have  been  quite  mysterious 
Since  we  were  little  folks. 

We’ve  had  all  kinds  of  fun, 
iWe’ve  laughed  ’till  sides  are  sore ; 
We’ve  talked  of  pranks  played  long 
ago, 

An’  then  we  laughed  sqfme  more. 

We  forgot  we  had  silver  hair; 

We  forgot  we  were  old; 

We  forgot  all  trouble  and  care; 

And  were  little  folks  once  more. 

We’ve  gone  up  to  the  old  graveyard 
Where  lay  many  that  we  loved: 

But  they  have  gone  ahead  of  us 
To  their  happy  home  above. 

We’re  leaving  now,  and  God  knows 
when 

We’ll  meet  again,  and  how. 

It  may  be,  our  last  farewell 
Is  being  spoken,  now. 

But  near  or  far,  the  old  friends  all, 
i  A  re  willing  for  to  go 
Every  time  they  get  a  chance, 

Back  to  Cicero. 

—MRS.  AMERICA  E.  RALSTON 
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THE  GIRL  OF  87  BEAUX 


You  ask,  had  I  no  beaux 
Only  about  eighty-seven, 

A  few  of  them  are  here  yet; 

But  they’ve  mostly  gone  to  heaven. 

Soime  were  young  and  very  rich; 

Away  up  in  aristocracy. 

While  others  were  on  a  level ; 

Or  lower  do\Yn  than  me. 

At  first  there  came  a  Doctor ; 

When  I  was  sweet  sixteen. 

I  couldn’t  love  ;as  I  ought  to, 

And  he  said  I  was  mean. 

But  the  cruel  war  was  raging ; 

He’d  been  for  the  “Breakfast  Spell,” 
But  soon  he  did  engage  in, 

For  three  years  of  Sherman’s  “hell.” 

And  when  he  went  away 
I  didn’t  say  good-bye ; 

I  was  pulling  flax  that  day, 

And  hadn’t  time  to  cry. 

i 

But  when  there  came  a  letter, 

I  shed  a  tear  or  two; 

And  then  I  felt  some  better; 

That  was  all  I  could  do. 

Then  there  came  a  preacher. 

If  I  could  had  my  way ; 

I’d  liked  him  better  than  * 

The  doctor,  who  w'ent  away. 

But  when  he  wasn’t  preaching, 

The  fiddle  he  would  play ; 

The  “Devil’s  Tool,”  they  called  it; 

So  he  had  to  stay  awray. 

Then  there  came  another; 

My  parents  thought  him  grand. 

I  walked  with  him  and  talked  with 
him, 

But  I  couldn’t  understand. 


Why  he  always  would  prefer 
To  engage  my  company, 

When  others  wanted  him, 

More  beautiful  than  me. 

But  there  camic  an$$// 

As  plain  as  could  be, 

He  was  just  out  of  the  asylum 
For  insanity. 

I 

ButStill  there  came  another: 

He  wasn’t  anv  fool. 

Came  to  see  my  brother 
About  going  off  to  school. 

As  brother  wasn’t  at  home, 

’Twas  natural  as  could  be, 

For  him  to  pitch  his  conversation 
All  over  towards  me. 

When  he  went  to  go  away, 

He  asked  to  come  another  day; 

I  thought  it  best  to  go  slow, 

I  said,  “I’ll  write  and  let  you  know.” 

I  thought  to  ask  his  reputation, 

Of  one  who  knew  him  better; 

I  wanted  to  know  his  pedigree 
Before  I  wrote  the  letter. 

For  fear  she  would  suspicion, 

And  guess  m§f  scheme  aright; 

I  made  an  apology  and  said, 

“Of  course  he  is  white/’ 

She  laughed  and  she  giggled, 

And  snibbled  up  her  nose, 

And  said,  “I  don’t  know,  Molly 
Only  partly,  T  suppose.” 

Of  all  the  things  I  ever  heard ; 

Stranger  still,  that  I  did  not  know, 
That  a  rich  young  lawyer  wanted  me. 
Until  his  wife  told  me  so. 

Now  don’t  you  think  this  bashful  fel¬ 
low, 

Who  never  was  in  a  wreck; 

Climbed  up  in  a  cherry  tree, 

And  fell  out  and  broke  his  neck? 
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AN  EULOGY  TO  A  FRIENDLY 
NEIGHBOR  OF  1868 

I  was  all  alone  at  work  today ; 

Took  no  time  to  sing,  or  play. 

But  ere  I  got  ready  to  write ; 

Down  came  the  curtains  of  night. 

Twas  a  lovely  day  in  the  month  of 
June; 

It  came  so  bright,  and  went  so  soon. 

They  say  in  June  the  days  are  long, 
Surely  today  this  saying  Was  wrong. 

The  sun  was  half  up  when  I  arose. 
First  I  got  breakfast,  then  washed 
the  clothes. 

And  ere’  I  had  gone  my  daily  round  ; 
The  sun  was  more  than  half  way 
down.  * 

But  on  this  subject,  I’ll  not  tarry 
For  last  night  we  took  supped  with 
Carry ; 

Instead  of  coming  home  at  seven, 

We  staid  there  until  half-past  'leven. 

We  have  a  friendly  neighor  living  near 
Who  spends  much  time  in  deed  and 
fear 

That  some  one  without  her  consent 
will  smile ; 

Though  she  closely  watches  all  the 

while. 

She  said  it  was  a  shaiftul  sight 
That  we  would  stay  out  so  *ate  at 
night. 

This  is  the  old  song  alwavs  sung. 
“I  never  done  that  way  when  I  was 
young.” 

I’m  sure  I  tried  to  work  today ; 

So  she  could  have  no  ill  to  say 
But  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain, 

She  tried  as  before  to  give  me  pain. 

She  may  talk  as  she  thinks  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  ; 

I’ll  consider  the  source,  take  no 
offence. 

For  what  more  is  she  than  crumbling 
clay 

Which  from  this  earth  must  pass 
away. 


And  when  she  goes  to  meet  her  God, 
We’ll  drop  a  tear  upon  her  sod 
And  hope  when  she  gets  to  realms 
above, 

She’ll  find  some  one  there  she  can 
love. 

I  wonder  if  she’ll  watch  the  while, 
And  if  she  sees  an  Angel  smile, 

Will  she  sing,  as  to  us  she  sung? 

“I  never  done  that  wen  I  was  young.’r 


NO  POET  LIKE  INDIANA’S  JIM 

I  know  I  am  not  a  poet 
Like  Indiana's  Jim; 

The  reason  why,  you  know  it; 

I  wasn’t  built  like  him. 

I  mean  I  wasn’t  endowed 
With  the  power  of  Jim; 

It  would  make  me  proud 
To  be  a  poet  like  him. 

There  is  another  good  reason, 

I’d  have  you  to  see ; 

Xo  love  disappointment 
Was  laid  up  for  me. 

That  would  have  caused  me 
To  weep,  and  to  mourn; 

And  lie  awake  all  night; 

Then  fall  asleep  at  morn. 

And  when  I  would  awake, 

It  all  would  return; 

Me’  wishing  I  was  dead, 

Or,  never  been  born. 

It  takes  all  these  things, 

I  would  have  you  to  know; 

To  make  the  rhyme  in  poetry 
To  get  up  and  go. 

It  takes  both  joy  and  sorrow; 

And  deep  meditation,  you  see; 

To  give  us  a  vision  of  tomorrow, 
And  feel  what  the  future  will  be. 

Poor  Jim!  I  knew  his  Clara; 

Her  presence  was  divine; 

Jim  expresses  it  so  clearly 

In  “That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.” 
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He  dreamed  of  her  pink  bonnet, 

And  checked  dress  so  fine; 

He  tells  us  al1  about  it  in — 

“That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.” 

I  loved  her  as  a  schoolmate, 

Though  long  has  been  the  time ; 
Yet,  I  fancy  that  I  see  her,  in — 
“That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.’ 

Now  that  Jim  has  gone  to  rest; 

No  more  can  make  a  rhyme ; 

I  wonder  if  he  can  caress 

“That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine/ 

Yes/Poor  Jim  has  gone  to  rest,, 

His  soul  is  out  of  prison; 

'Twill  be  joy  if  he  can  caress 
That  old  sweetheart  of  his’n. 

- - o - - 

MY  ORATION,  CONTEMPLA¬ 
TION,  JUNE  9,  1869 

Today  I  had  in  contemplation 
The  writing  of  an  oration. 

First  taking  time  for  recreation; 
Then  on  a  subject  make  determination 
Then  there  came  an  exclamation. 

I)o  not  keep  in  operation 
The  rules  of  your  education. 

But  go  on  with  its  violation ; 

And  borrow  of  friend  or  relation. 

If  theirs  is  favored  by  admiration, 
From  it  use  no  deviation. 

You’ll  have  no  trouble  in  punctuation. 
That  would  not  be  a  flustration; 

But  a  sure  application. 

My  mind  needed  recuperation ; 

Before  issuing  a  proclamation, 

After  taking  all  into  consideration 
And  feeling  the  tide  of  multiplication, 
My  thoughts  were  all  inflammation 
At  the  vile  insinuation. 

That  I’d  use  other  demonstration 
To  express  my  own  imagination 
Was  too  much  for  toleration ; 

And  too  great  a  complication, 

And  too  much  domination 
That  I  had  no  more  consideration 
Than  to  use  another  communication 
Of  all  our  real  self  estimation, 

All  moral  obligation. 

And  deface  regulation ; 

And  retard  elevation 
’Twould  mean  demoralization, 

A  disgrace  to  civilization. 


And  there  could  be  no  appreciation ; 
Not  in  our  mind’s  habitation 
Or  either  our  radiation. 

We’d  make  no  exploration 
To  find  commensuration 
Or  farm,  classification. 

We’d  be  all  disinclination 
Or  the  least  bit  of  toleration 
For  others  communications. 

Believing  they  borrowed  of  relation 
Bow  your  head  in  supplication; 

And  make  you  own  punctuation, 

Also  your  acclamation. 

So,  if  it  should  be  a  publication 
It  would  be  your  own  Oration. 

— June  9,  1869;  M.A.B. 

“AN  APPROPRIATE  HYMN  IN  LONG 
‘METRE’  “ 

Farewell  to  all  I  leave  behind, 

Who  once  appeared  both  true  and  kind, 
But  now  from  Christ  have  turned  their  face 
And  treated  him  with  such  disgrace. 

Oh!  many  the  loves  they  have  sought, 
And  all  their  search  has  been  for  naught, 

If  they  pursue  their  journey  well, 

Their  souls  will  surely  land  in  hell. 

They  once  professed  to  serve  the  Lord, 
And  often  met  to  hear  his  word; 

But  now  in  them  His  word’s  no  place; 
From  Christ  they  now  have  turned  their 
face. 

They  follow  after  anti-Christ, 

And  run  with  haste  to  his  device. 

And  jest,  and  joke,  and  laugh,  and  play, 
And  thus  run  on  in  their  old  way. 

But  now,  poor  souls,  a  warning  take. 

And  all  your  sinful  ways  forsake; 

Lest  God  in  wrath  to  you  shall  swear, 

And  you  will  fall  in  keen  despair. 

Oh!  then  in  judgment  you  must  stand, 
And  feel  the  venegeance  of  His  hand; 

And  call  for  rocks  and  hills  to  come, 

To  hide  you  from  your  aw?(ul  doom. 

But  Oh,  my  friends,  in  vain  iyou’11  cry, 

To  God  enthroned  in  majesty; 

The  rocks  shall  melt  and  earth  will  quake 
And  drop  into  a  burning  lake. 

As  you  draw  near  his  judgment  seat, 

His  foes  he'll  trample  under  feet; 

“Ye  cursed,”  depart  from  me  to  dwell, 
Among  the  devils  now  in  helL 

But  to  his  children  he  will  say, 

Come  reign  with  me  in  endless  day; 

I  have  inheritance  divine, 

Prepared  alone  for  them  that’s  mine. 

John  P.  Barnett. 

Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  March  17,  1822. 
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AS  A  VALENTINE 

"I’m  thinking  of  you,  dear  Willie, 

Whilst  on  this  page  I  write; 

How  merry  with  you,  I  would  be, 

This  lonesome  dreary  night.”  ' 

"I’m  thinking  of  you,  dear  Willie, 

As  I  sit  in  my  chamber  alone; 

And  the  bright  happy  moments,  we’ve  spent, 
Which  now  alas!  are  forever  gone.” 

"Gone!  what  sadness  comes  stealing, 

O’er  my  heart  that  was  happy  and  light; 

And  now  I  sit  and  live  those  days  o’er, 
This  cold  and  rainy  night.” 

When  first  I  saw  you,  dear  Willie, 

I  knew  not  what  to  do; 

In  spite  of  all  self  government, 

My  heart  would  beat  for  you.” 

“When  first  I  saw  you,  dear  Willie, 

Thou  wast  standing  near  the  door, 

And  when  I  alighted  from  my  horse, 

You  took  me  in  the  store.” 

"And  seated  me  near  the  stove, 

Until  you  the  lamp  would  light. 

For  which  I  was  very  thankful, 

)  That  dark  and  windy  night.” 

1  "Scarely  had  I  gotten  warm, 

Ere  I  heard,  thy  manly  voice. 

Saying,  ‘Step  this  wray,  young  miss, 

And  of  my  dress  goods  make  a  choice.'  ” 

“  ‘For  here  is  green,  black  and  blue, 

And  all  colors  that  ever  was  seen,' 

I  I  made  my  choice  of  them  all, 

My  choice  was  the  green.” 

|  "Then  you  wrapped  this  green  in  paper, 

And  gave  it  to  me  in  my  arms. 

As  I  took  it,  I  saw  in  the  face  of  the  one, 
Who  gave  it,  many  charms.” 

Now!  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  go, 
And  I  from  you  had  to  part; 

Although  I  left  you  at  the  store, 

I  carried  thy  image  in  my  heart. 

I  called  myself  a  vain  and  foolish  girl, 

To  be  flattered  by  thy  winning  smiles, 

For  I  knew  it  was  thy  constant  care, 

To  be  winning,  all  the  while. 

I  Now,  must  1  try  to  forget  you, 

[  And  ne’er  to  think  of  thee  again, 

iThen  give  my  affections  to  another, 

Oh!  such  thought  give  me  pain. 

You  may  laugh  and  call  me  Byron, 

And  others  may  do  the  same; 

Yet,  why  should  you,  when; 

You  can  not  call  my  name. 

Hut  tn  future  days  dear  Willie, 

\  When  this  is  read  by  thy  better  half; 

And  I  am  far,  far  away, 

Oh!  (ell  her  not  to  laugh. 


And  tell  her  that  she  must  remember, 
That  good  maxim  which  gives  us  pleasure 
To,  "Never  be  jealous,  but  rejoice,” 

For  she  has  won  the  treasure. 

But  if,  by  chance,  you  should  show, 

This  to  a  gentleman  or  lady  friend; 

Oh  tell  them  that  this  as  a  valentine, 

I  to  you  did  send. 

When  this  you  have  received, 

I  request  you  to  repjy. 

And  direct  your  answer  to  one, 

Quite  as  large  as  I. 

Who  wrote  this,  dear  Willie, 

It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  dream, 
For  it  is  a  sincere  friend, 

Whom  you've  not  lately  seen. 

Mary  A.  Barnett,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Friday,  January  29,  1869. 


ADVENTURES  OF  REX 

Aunt  Jessie  had  a  big  white  cat, 

His  name  was  Rex,  you  know, 

And  everywhere  that  Jessie  went, 

Rex  was  sure  to  go. 

He  followed  her  to  church  one  night, 

And  climbed  up  in  the  pew, 

And  when  the  choir  began  to  sing 
That  cat  began  to  mew. 

That  made  the  preacher  awful  mad, 

He  vowed  he’d  put  him  out, 

But  when  he  grabbed  Rex  by  the  head, 
Rex  took  him  by  the  snout. 

He  gave  a  yell  and  danced  the  floor, 
While  the  choir  roared  with  laughter. 

And  one  poor  sinner  said  he  swore, 

He’d  kill  the  cat  thereafter. 

But  not  just  then,  he  hadn’t  time, 

Too  sad  was  his  disaster, 

The  more  he  tried  to  pull  Rex  loose. 
The  more  he  stuck  the  faster. 

As  Jessie  arose  from  her  pew, 

A  smile  oer-spread  each  feature, 

She  said,  "Dear  Rex,  come  to  me, 

You  sure  have  bled  the  preacher.” 

He  relaxed  his  hold  and  jumped  to  her, 

As  quick  as  quick  could  be. 

The  laughing  choir  resumed  their  song, 
“Sweeter  than  all  the  world  to  me.” 

— M.  A.  Barnett. 
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AND  HISTORY  OF  BARNETT  FAMILY 


THE  WATERWORKS  AT  FRANKLIN 

The  waterworks  at  Franklin, 

Were  planted  in  ninety-one; 

'Twas  the  grandest  planting, 

That  mortal  man  has  done. 

Much  labor  and  money  it  cost. 

But  it  will  stand  for  many  years. 

And  when  by  sorrow  we’re  tossed, 

It  will  wash  away  our  tsars. 

O,  the  waterworks  at  Franklin, 

So  magnificent  and  grand; 

Are  so  cooling  and  refreshing, 

Like  an  Oasis  in  the  sand. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mystery, 

There’s  such  power  in  human  skill; 

It  beats  the  old-time  history, 

Of  running  water  up  the  hill. 

Those  waterworks  at  Franklin, 

Have  a  standpipe  wide  and  tall; 

That  sends  the  water  sparkling, 

To  all  both  great  and  small. 

Yes,  it  sends  the  water  shooting, 

To  the  north  and  all  around; 

It  always  goes  “a-scooting,” 

Like  a  mole,  underground. 

And  the  waterworks  at  Franklin, 

Have  so  many  little  pumps; 

Around,  about  the  corners, 

Through  which  the  water  jumps. 

And  when  they  attach  the  hose, 

Which  is  a  long  rubber  tube; 
Unceasingly  the  water  flows. 

As  the  river  of  Danube. 

These  waterworks  at  Franklin, 

They  use  to  extinguish  fire, 

For  lawn  and  garden  sprinkling. 

Or,  whatever  they  desire, 

When  we  come  in  from  the  country, 
Covered  with  dust  and  heat; 

We  meet  with  solid  comfort, 

From  the  sprinkle  on  the  streets. 

— M.  A.  B. 


TO  AUNT  MARY 

While  reading  in  a  newspaper, 
Called  the  Cicero  New  Era; 

I  spied  a  piece  of  poetry, 

Composed  by  my  Aunt  Mary. 

’Twas  about  her  childhood  days, 
When  bhe  was  young  and  cheery; 
’Twas  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
She  wasn’t  then  Aunt  Mary. 

But  in  the  year  of  sixty-one, 

There  came  a  lad  contrary; 

He  was  her  brother  George's  son, 
And  then  she  was  Aunt  Mary. 
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In  eighteen  months  his  mother  died, 

Then  he  had  no  place  to  tarry, 

He  was  taken  to  grandfather’s, 

To  live  with  his  Aunt  Mary. 

As  time  went  on  he  did  do  things. 

Strictly  unnecessary; 

And  many,  many  a  time, 

Was  spanked  by  his  Aunt  Mary. 

Now  those  chastisements,  I  forgive, 

Yes  everyone,  and  nary 
A  time  will  I  hold  a  grudge. 

Against  my  good  Aunt  Many. 

’Twas  she  who  taught  me  how  to  read, 

And  use  the  dictionary; 

Also  instructions  in  arithmetic, 

Were  given  by  Aunt  Mary. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  met, 

With  a  red-hot  adversary, 

Out  in  the  old  sugar  camp. 

At  the  home  of  my  Aunt  Mary. 

My  hand  was  burned  so  very  bad, 

By  that  maple  alimentary; 

And  no  one  had  more  sympathy, 

Than  did  any  kind  Aunt  Mary. 

Now  I  will  my  story  end. 

Lest  you  should  grow  quite  weary; 

Of  reading  what  was  written  bjy, 

The  nephew  of  Aunt  Mary. 

John  N.  Barnett, 
Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania. 


NOTHING 

On  nothing  they  say  I  must  write, 

So  nothing  my  subject  shall  be. 

For  I  read  nothing  by  night; 

As  nothing  by  lamplight  I  see. 

I  read  nothing  from  morning  till  night, 
And  ponder  on  nothing  all  day, 

Then  I  banish  nothing  from  sight; 

And  have  something  of  nothing  to  say. 

If  once  in  nothing  you  look. 

You  wouldn’t  say  nothing  is  slow, 

For  Nothing’s  the  name  of  a  book; 

The  author  of  Nothing  I  know. 

Yes.  nothing's  the  work  of  a  friend. 

Like  nothing,  there’s  nothing  to  be  found; 
And  nothing  will  I  recommend; 

If  on  nothing  my  mind  is  sound. 

Now  my  rhyme  of  nothing  must  end, 

As  the  motive  of  nothing  is  purer; 

For  the  book  on  Nothing  was  penned, 

By  the  hand  of  N.  A.  Bloor. 

Mary  A.  Barnett. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  BARNETT 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  DYING  MOTHER 

As  the  dying  mother  did  lay, 

On  her  downy  pillow  to  sleep, 

These  the  words  she  did  say, 

“Oh!  wasn’t  my  baby  sweet?” 

“But  I  am  not  crying,  mother, 

It’s  life,  though  short  was  complete; 
Medicine  makes  my  eyes  water, 

Oh!  wasn’t  my  baby  sweet?” 

Neither  night  or  day  can  we  rest, 

For  we  hear  that  same  repeat; 

True  raptures  of  a  mother’s  breast, 

“Oh!  wasn’t  my  baby  sweet?” 

There’s  no  balm  for  the  aching  heart, 
No  place  that  we  can  retreat, 

But  what  our  memory  will  start, 

With,  “Wasn’t  my  baby  sweet?” 

The  nights  pass  and  the  days  dawn, 
And  the  song  birds  come  to  greet; 

But  there’s  nothing  in  their  song; 

Like,  “Wasn’t  my  baby  sweet?” 

Of  all  the  sad  sweet  lays, 

That  ever  our  ears  did  greet; 

There’s  nothing  that  we  can  praise, 
Like,  wasn’t  my  baby  sweet? 

We  hope  when  our  spirit  is  free, 

That  in  Heaven  we  can  meet; 

When  no  more  parting  shall  be, 

With  our  baby  so  sweet. 

Mary  A.  Barnett.  • 


LINES 

To  Brother  Henry  on  the  death  of  his 
twin  daughters,  Marjorie  and  Marie  Bar¬ 
nett.  Marjorie  died  January  7,  1906,  Marie 
died  March  2,  1908. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  brother, 

This  death  that  takes  away, 

The  life  of  our  beloved, 

And  returns  them  unto  clay. 

Neither  can  we  understand, 

Why  death  in  his  liberty, 

First  laid  his  icy  hand, 

On  your  darling  Marjorie. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  brother, 

That  death  should  call  again, 

And  take  your  other  darling. 

And  break  your  heart  in  twain. 

We  knew  not  why  it  was,  brother, 

That  Marie  was  left  behind. 

For  more  than  two  long  years, 

For  Marjorie  to  repine. 

We  can  not  fully  understand, 

Why  God  in  His  own  way, 

Having  all  at  His  command, 

'Should  choose  thus  his  own  day. 

No,  we  can  not  plainly  see, 


Although  it  was  God’s  will, 

To  fold  the  hands  of  Marie, 

And  make  her  cheeks  so  chill. 

We  know  not  why  it  seems,  brother, 
That  the  sun  shineth  in  vain. 

As  we  try  our  grief  to  smother, 

It  only  doubles  the  pain. 

When  our  eyes  cease  to  weep, 

And  hearts  are  throbbing  to  break, 

A  stranger  to  us  in  sleep, 

Though  we  can  scarely  feel  awake. 

But  this  we  know,  if  our  dear  dead, 
Should  come  and  ask  this  day, 

“What  is  life?”  ’Tis  truly  said, 

Not  one  of  us  could  say. 

For  life’s  as  deep  a  mystery, 

As  ever  death  could  be, 

And  yet  how  dear  it  seems  to  all — 
This  breathing  liberty. 

The  child  who  enters  life,  they  say. 
Comes  without  our  consent. 

So  those  that  died  and  go  away, 
We’ve  no  power  to  prevent 
So  much  unknown!  Yet  I  believe. 

As  sure  as  God  is  overhead, 

“As  life  is  to  the  living, 

So  death  is  unto  the  dead.” 


JENNIE,  TO  HER  BABY,  TESSIE 

Sleep,  little  Tessie,  sweetly  sleep, 

I  would  not  wake  thee  from  thy  slumber, 
Thou’st  left  this  world,  its  cares,  and  grief 
To  dwell  with  the  angelic  number. 

I  would  not  call  thee  back  again, 

To  comfort  my  aching  heart; 

Though  it  racks  my  soul  with  pain, 

I’ll  bear  a  Christians  part. 

It  seems  so  hard  to  give  thee  up, 

And  my  grief  to  reconcile, 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  the  bitter  cup; 
That  draineth  every  smile. 

Oft  times  at  night,  when  the  day  is  o’er, 

I  would  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

But  I  seem  to  see  thee,  as  before, 

And  would  pre&s  thee  to  my  breast. 

But  the  first  recollection  will  sink, 

Both  joy  and  hope  to  despair, 

When  I  pause  for  a  moment  and  think, 
’Tis  only  thy  vacant  chair. 

I  sometimes  "would  cry  as  Jesus  did, 

“My  God!  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?” 
But  I  knew  in  Ilis  promise.  He  said, 

“A  mansion's  prepared  for  thee.” 

Aye,  thou  was’t  a  flower  rare, 

No  sweeter  could  be  told; 

Jesus  took  thee  in  his  care, 

And  placed  thee  in  His  fold. 
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AND  HISTORY  OP  HARNETT  FAMILY 


Hark,  angels  round  thee  hover. 
To  guide  thy  loving  spirit  home; 
Now  the  pangs  of\death  are  over, 
Thou  art  free  in  bliss  to  roam. 


And  no  comfort  find  I  seeking; 

A  solitary  place  to  mourn. 

M.  A.  B. 


Now.  me  thinks,  L  see  thee  soaring, 
Amidst  the  bright,  celestial  throng, 

On  thy  head  a  crown  of  glory, 

And  in  thy  hand  a  harp  of  song. 

Now,  since  the  angels  have  borne  thee  home, 
To  the  land  of  the  good  and  free, 

Cans’t  I  sit  here  and  mourn, 

While  the  angels  rejoice  o’er  thee? 

No,  lovely  Tessie,  I  must  not  mourn, 

But  try  to  check  the  flowing  tear, 

And  say,  “Oh  God!  Thy  will  be  done.” 

In  Heaven  I’ll  meet  sweet  Tessie  dear. 
(Written  by  her  aunt,  Mary  A.  Barnett) 


In  memory  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Riggs  Sanger, 
who  died  of  suffocation  from  coal-gas,  alone 
at  her  home  in  Perry,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 
1899. 


Farewell,  ’Melia,  dearest  cousin, 

Must  we  say  a  long  farewell, 

When  we  know  that  we  are  losing, 

More  than  pen  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Yes,  farewell,  for  thou  art  going, 

To  that  fair  and  blissful  home, 

Oh,  how  could  the  angels  knowing, 

Of  our  love,  take  thee  to  roam. 

Just  to  think  of  suffocation. 

Shut  up  there  all  in  her  home, 

Without  perfect  ventilation; 

Realizing  death  alone. 

She  said  to  me  once,  in  a  letter, 

“Oh!  how  dreadful  to  die  alone;” 

Now  I  know  I  would  feel  better, 

If  some  other  news  had  come. 

I  would  to  God,  I  could  have  been  there, 
I  would  I  could  have  got  a  pass. 

Ere  she  died  in  despair, 

I'd  have  turned  out  the  fatal  gas. 

If  she  could  but  died  of  fever. 
Surrounded  by  her  friends  at  home. 
Doing  all  to  relieve  her, — 

That  we  could  have  bettor  borne. 

If  we  could  have  stood  beside  her, 

And  w’ith  water  cooled  her  brow. 

Then  no  evil  could  betide  her, 

And  we’d  sorrow  not  as  now. 

Though  she  was  an  aged  lady. 

Almost  four  score  years  of  age; 

Yet  as  gentle  as  a  baby, 

Or  a  birdie  in  its  cage. 

While  l  write  my  heart  is  weeping, 

To  know  that  she  died  alone, 


On  the  death  of  Charley  Minglin,  who  was 
killed  by  a  train,  December  31,  1904. 

Come,  all  good  people,  far  and  near, 

And  listen,  calmly  still, 

'Twas  the  last  day  of  the  tyear, 

And  down  at  Martinsville. 

Last  day  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
Where  my  sad  story  begins. 

You  never  heard  a  sadder  before, 

Nor  never  shall  again. 

Help  me  to  grasp  the  poet’s  art, 

To  set  this  all  in  rhyme, 

That  I  may  melt  your  heart, 

As  it  has  melted  mine. 

Young  Charley  was  an  only  son, 

Who  thought  his  home  a  cage. 

And  on  the  railroad  he  did  run, 

When  scarcely  yet  of  age, 

As  brakesman  on  the  Big  Four  Road, 

In  finishing  his  day’s  work, 

He  stepped  down  into  a  frog, 

That  in  the  switch  did  lurk. 


In  vain  he  tried  to  extricate, 

His  foot  from  out  the  bars, 

“Oh  God!”  he  cried,  “I  see  my  fate,” 
And  was  crushed  beneath  the  cars. 

Slowly  and  sadly  he  was  borne, 

Up  out  of  his  bed  of  gore, 

Both  legs  broke,  bleeding  and  torn, 

So  he  never  could  walk  anymore. 

With  tear-dimmed  eyes  they  bore  away, 
On  a  couch  his  mangled  form, 

They  ran  an  extra  train  that  dajy, 

To  old  Trafalgar  town. 


Wien  from  the  ear  they  lifted  with  care, 
Charley  tried  his  grief  to  smother, 

“All  this,”  he  said,  “I  could  very  well  bear. 
But  only  for  my  mother.” 


They  carried  him  unto  his  own  bedroom, 
And  laid  him  down  to  rest, 

His  father  felL  into  a  swoon, 

His  mother  her  grief  suppressed. 


1 1  is  sweetheart  stood  beside  him, 
As  his  life  blood  flowed  away, 
And  sadly  she  did  listen, 

To  each  word  he  had  to  say. 


All  night  long  he  moaning  laj>\ 

His  voice  grew  low  and  weak. 

His  eyes  closed  with  a  dying  look, 
He  smiled  and  ceased  to  speak. 
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AUTOniOGRAPHY  OF  MARY  A.  DARNETT 
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The  New  Year’s  rose  up  slowly, 

And  bright  the  sun  shone  down, 

On  the  saddest  day  that  ever  was  known, 

In  old  Trafalgar  town. 

’Twas  Sunday  just  at  noon, 

When  Charley  died  they  say. 

His  father  followed  to  the  tomb, 

After  a  short  delay. 

His  mother  died  and  sweetheart  too, 

Of  broken  hearts  they  bore. 

Hearts  will  break  and  still  beat  on, 

Faster  than  ere  before. 

Now,  all  good  people;  far  and  near, 

You  see  what  my  story  has  been, 

If  a  sadder  one  you  ever  hear, 

Tell  it  to  me  by  pen. 

Mary  A.  Harnett 
R.  R.  4,  Box  53,  Franklin,  Ind. 


JUST  WEST  OF  CICERO 

Come,  friend  Mecca,  while  I  write, 

And  listen  to  my  song; 

Were  you  here  tonight. 

It  would  not  seem  so  long. 

Oh!  Say  do  you  r. -member  yet, 
Sixty-nine  years  ago, 

That  old  farm  where  first  we  met, 

Just  west  of  Cicero? 

’Twas  in  1S53 

My  father  bought  that  farm; 

Tt  was  iust  as  good  as  good  could  be, 
Except  there  was  no  barn. 

He  bought  it  of  your  grandpa, 

Elijah  Redman  you  know, 

For  many  years  he’d  owned  that  farm, 
Just  west  of  Cicero. 

So.  on  that  farm  my  father  went. 
With  mother  and  children  too; 

There  were  John,  George,  Elizabeth, 

And  I  and  sister  Sue, 

Harry,  Ben,  Henry,  Clint, 

And  sister  Jane  also, 

Your  father  lived  on  that  farm, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
Another  sister  came, 

We  named  thai  baby  for  your  sake, 

So  Mecca  was  her  name. 

You  bought  for  her  a  pretty  pink  dross, 
Of  checked  calico, 

No  sweeter  baby,  you'll  confess. 

Lived  west  of  Cicero. 

Your  sister  Mary  and  you  were  twins, 
So  pleasant  and  so  gay, 

And  soon  you  moved  across  the  stream. 
Just  over  a  little  way. 

There,  you  and  l  with  Mary  and  Sue, 


Who  died  many  years  ago, 

Oft  met  and  played  as  children  do, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

This  stream  which  ran  between  our  homes, 
Afforded  many  sports, 

We  oftimes  held  our  meetings  there, 
Sometimes  we  had  our  courts. 

From  this  text  Mary  would  preach, 

“Tli is  is  my  Beloved  Son” — Just  so, 

Then  baptized  us  in  that  creek, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

When  out  of  the  water  we  would  come. 
She’d  take  us  by  the  hand, 

While  singing  some  dear  old  song, 

Like  Preacher  Harrison  sang. 

“I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord,” 

Or  “Will  you  come  and  go;” 

These  are  the  songs  we  used  to  sing, 
Just  west  of  Cicero. 

Sometimes  we  went  a  fishing, 

W>hen  the  water  was  deep  and  still. 

And  boat  riding  upon  a  slab, 

From  Jesse  Lutz’s  mill. 

And  once  while  we  were  wading  there, 

A  snake  bit  your  great  toe, 

You  screamed  for  help, 

I  killed  the  snake,  just  west  of  Cicero. 

Now  all  these  years  our  families  knew, 

No  death  nor  sorrows  grim. 

Until  the  cry  of  war  did  come, 

Which  was  the  fruits  of  sin. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 

As  the  troops  to  the  South  did  go, 

They  took  my  father’s  oldest  son, 

From  west  of  Cicero. 

For  months  he  marched  both  day  and  night, 
He  went  through  snow  and  rain. 

Now  and  then  he’s  in  a  fight. 

Where  many  men  were  slain, 

But  then  at  last  he  sickened  down, 

To  the  hospital  he  did  go, 

And  lay  two  months  before  discharged, 

For  west  of  Cicero. 

One  day  as  I  was  spinning  thread, 

A  rap  came  at  the  door, 

The  frost  was  on  the  old  man’s  head, 

For  a  hat  he  never  wore. 

He  said  to  me,  “John  has  come, 

He’s  now  at  the  depot. 

He  wants  his  father  to  bring  him  home.” 
Here  west  of  Cicero. 

And  further  more  he  said  to  me, 

“He’d  better  take  a  sleigh, 

So  John  can  ride  home,  you  see, 

He’s  not  so  well  to  day, 

On  horse-back  ha  can  not  ride, 

He  is  too  weak  and  low, 

So,  tell  your  father  to  bring  a  slide, 

From  west  of  Cicero.” 
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Now,  as  they  brought  my  brother  home, 
Your  father  held  his  head, 

He  was  too  weak  to  walk  alone, 

But  this  is  what  he  said, 

“I’d  rather  die  tomorrow  morn, 

Than  ever  have  to  go, 

Through  all  the  trials  that  I  have  borne 
Since  leaving  Cicero." 

At  half-past  ten  that  brother  died, 

The  very  next  day  you  see; 

’Twas  February  twenty-fourth, 

In  eighteen  and  sixty-three, 

They  dug  his  grave  both  wide  and  deep, 
The  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  laid  my  brother  down  to  sleep, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

We  all  moved  away. 

We  never  lived  there  any  more. 

It  seemed  we  couldn’t  stay. 

From  farther  west  Mr.  Perrel  came. 
Fifty-eight  years  ago, 

And  bought  my  father's  dear  old  farm, 
Just  west  of  Cicero. 

Sister  Susan  died  the  very  next  June, 

My  parents  have  passed  away, 

Fifty-eight  years  have  come  and  gone, 

And  we  are  old  and  gray. 

Forty-five  years  since  Mary  died, 

Your  parents  are  dead  also, 

And  are  sleeping  side  by  side, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 

I  visited  that  town. 

Many  things  there  were  new, 

Our  church  was  turned  around, 

The  old  school-house  was  taken  away, 
Where  Cle-i-n-t-Oh! 

With  Hannah  used  to  run  and  play, 

In  dear  old  Cicero. 


No  tallow  candles  did  I  see, 

Nor  fires  of  wood  did  pass, 

All  they  had  to  do  there  then. 

Was  just  turn  on  the  gas. 

They  said  that  was  a  growing  town, 

Its  progress  fast,  not  slow, 

Had  also  reached  the  burying-ground. 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

I  took  a  walk,  stood  all  alone, 

Upon  the  old  “Schwab  Hill;” 

From  there  I  saw  our  dear  old  home, 
The  house  was  on  it  still. 

Though  moved  from  where  it  used  to  stand; 
For  a  cyclone  did  blow, 

All  else  away  from  off  that  land, 

Just  west  of  Cicero. 

No  butter-nut  trees  we  loved  so  well, 
That  stood  up  side  by  side, 
or  willow  there  were  left  to  tell; 

Where  we  used  to  ride. 

The  old  plank  bridge  across  the  creek, 

Was  gone  from  below, 

They  had  built  a  greater,  farther  up, 

Near  little  Cicero. 

For  a  moment  I  heard  no  sound, 

I  stood  there  in  despair, 

They  gazed  upon  me  from  the  town, 

But  then  I  did  not  care. 

I  had  a  thousand  thoughts  at  once, 

My  tears  began  to  flow, 

I  guess  they  thought  I  was  a  dunce, 

Up  there  in  Cicero. 

But  let  them  think,  what  e’er  they  may, 
For  I  must  say  goodbye. 

I  know  you  in  your  loving  way, 

I  know  you’ll  help  me  cry. 

Your  sisters,  Han  and  Charlotte  dear, 
When  this  they  come  to  know. 

Will  shed  with  me  a  loving  tear, 

For  dear  old  Cicero. 

Mary  A.  Barnett 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  1922. 
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